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| Valetudo ſuſtentatur notitia ſui corporis; et obſervatione, quæ 


Optimum vero medicamentum ef, opportune cibus datus, 


res aut prodeſſe ſoleant, aut obeſſe; et continentia in victu 
omni atque cultu, corporis tuendi cauſa ; et prætermittendis 
voluptatibus, &c. Cic. DE Oric. 


Css. DE MED. 


To 


Sir JOHN PRINGLE, Bart. 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY, 


SIR, 0 

HE character which you juſtly ſuſ- 

J tain in the literary world, your laud- 
able and ſucceſsful endeavours to extend 
and improve the art of Medicine, the con- 
fidence repoſed in your ſkill by the Public, 
and the important ſtation you hold in the 
care of the Royal Family, all conſpire to 
point you out as the moſt proper Patron 
of a Performance which has for its object 
the HzaLTH of the inhabitants of Great 
Brijain, .. - 
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1 DEDICATION, 

THEsF, Sir, were the motives which in- 
duced me to dedicate to you the following 
ſheets. I with they were more worthy of 
your acceptance; but, ſuch as they are, 
I freely ſubmit them to your candour, 
and make no doubt of meeting with that 
indulgence which 1s inſeparable from 
great abilities. 


THAT you may long continue an or- 
nament to Society, and an honour to the 
Medical Profeſſion, is the ſincere wiſh 


of, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 
— Edinburgh, 
June 4, 1772. 


WILLIAM BUCHAN. 
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HEN I firſt ſignified my intention of pub- 
liſhing the following ſheets, I was told by 
my friends it would draw on me the reſentment of 
the whole Faculty, As I never could entertain fuch 
an unworthy idea of phyſicians, I was reſolved to 
make the experiment, which indeed came out pretty 
much as might have been expected. By the more 
{ſelfiſh and narrow-minded part of the Faculty, the 
performance was condemned; while many of thoſe, 
whoſe learning and liberality of ſentiments do honour 
to Medicine, received it in a manner which at once 
ſhewed their indulgence, and the falſehood of the com- 
mon opinion, that all phyſicians wiſh to conceal their art. 

Tu reception which the book has met with from 
the Public is ftill more flattering, and merits my moſt 
grateful acknowledgments. As the beſt way of ex- 
preſſing theſe, I have endeavoured to render it more 
generally uſeful, both by enlarging the prophylaxis, 
or that part which treats of preventing diſeaſes; and 
likewiſe by adding many articles which were entirely 
omitted in the former impreſſions. It is needleſs to 
enumerate theſe additions, I fhall only fay, that they 
have coſt me ſome pains, and I hope they wil be 
found real improvements. 

Taz obſervations relative to Nurſing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were.chiefly ſuggeſted by an 
extenſive practice among infants, in a large branch 
A 3 ib. 
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of the Foundling-Hoſpital, where I had an opportu- 
© nity not only of treating the diſeaſes incident to child- 
hood, but likewiſe of trying different plans of nurſing, | 
and obſerving their effects. Whenever I had it in 
my power to place the children under the care of 
proper nurſes, to inſtruct theſe nurſes in their duty, 
and to be ſatisfied that they performed it, very few 
of them died; but when, from diſtance of place, and 
other unavoidable circumſtances, the children were 
left to the ſole care of mercenary nurſes, without any 
perſon to inſtruct or ſuperintend them, ſcarce any of 
them lived. 

Tals was fo apparent as, with me, to amount to 
a proof of the following melancholy fact: That al- 
moſt one half of the human ſpecies periſh in infancy, by 
improper management or neglett. This reflection has 
made me often wiſh to be the happy inſtrument of 
alleviating the miſeries of thoſe ſuffering innocents, 
or of reſcuing them from an untimely grave. No 
one who has not had an opportunity of obſerving 
them, can imagine what abſurd and ridiculous prac- 
tices ſtill prevail in the nurſing and management of 
infants, and what numbers of mankind periſh by 
theſe practices. Many of them, however, are owing 
to ignorance; and it is to be hoped, that when nurſes 
are better informed, their conduct will be IF dif- 
ferent. 

Tax application of medicine to the various occu- 
pations of life was likewiſe chiefly the reſult of ob- 
ſervation. An extenſive practice for ſeveral years, 
in one of the largeſt manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, afforded me ſufficient opportunities of ob— 


ſerving the injuries whi ich thoſe uſeful people ſuſtain 
from 
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from their particular employments, and likewiſe of 
trying various methods of obviating ſuch 1 injuries. 
The ſucceſs which attended theſe trials was ſufficient 
to encourage this attempt, which I hope will be of 
uſe to thoſe who are under the neceſſity of -earning 
their bread by ſuch employments as are unfavourable 
to health. 204 

We do not mean to intimidate men, far leſs t to 
inſinuate that even thoſe arts, the practice of which 
is attended with ſome degree of danger, ſhould not 
be carried on; but to guard the leſs cautious and 
unwary againſt thoſe dangers which they have it in 
their power to avoid, and which they often, through 
mere fool-hardineſs, incur. As every occupation in 
life diſpoſes thoſe who follow it to ſome particular 
diſeaſes more than to others, it is certainly of im- 
portance to know theſe, in order that people may be 
upon their guard againſt them. It is always better 
to be warned of the approach of an enemy than to be 
ſurpriſed by him, eſpecially where there is a pe 
lity of avoiding the danger. 

THe obſervations concerning Diet, Air, Exerciſe: 
&c. are of a more general nature, and have not 
eſcaped the attention of phyſicians in any age. They 
are ſubjects of too great importance, however, to be 
paſſed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never 
be {ſufficiently recommended. The man who pays a 
proper attention to theſe, will ſeldom need the phy- 
ſician; and he who does not, will ſeldom enjoy health, 
let him employ as many phyſicians as he pleaſes. 

TrovcnH we have endeavoured to point out the 
caules of diſeaſes, and to put people upon their guard 
againſt them, yet it muſt be acknowledged that they 
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are often of ſuch a nature as to admit of being re- 
moved only by the diligence and activity of the pub- 
lic magiſtrate. We are ſorry, indeed, to obſerve, 
that the power of the magiſtrate is very ſeldom ex- 
erted in this country for the preſervation of health. 
= The importance of a proper medical police is either 
not underſtood, or very little regarded. Many things 
1 highly injurious to the public health are daily prac- 
9 | tiſed with impunity, while others abſolutely neceſſary 
| | for its preſervation are entirely neglected. 
Sontx of the public means of preſerving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the inſpec- 
tion of proviſions, widening the ſtreets of great towns, 
keeping them clean, ſupplying the inhabitants with 
wholeſome water, &c.; but they are paſſed over in 
a very curſory manner. A proper attention ta theſe 
would have ſwelled this volume to too large a ſize; 
I have therefore reſerved them for the en of a 
future publication. 
| In the treatment of difeaſes, I have becn nat 
attentive to regimen. The generality of people lay 
too much ſtreſs upon Medicine, and truſt too little 
to their own endeavours, It is always, however, in 
| the power of the patient, or of thoſe about him, to 
| do as much towards his recavery as can be effected 
by the phyſician, By not attending to this, the de- 
ſigns of Medicine are often fruſtrated ; and the pa- 
tient, by purſuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only 
defeats the doctor's endeavours, but renders them 
dangerous. I have often known patients killed by 
an error in regimen, when they were uſing very pro- 
per medicines. It will be ſaid, the phyſician always 
| orders the regimen when he preſcribes a medicine, I 
| 5 wiſh 
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wiſh it were fo, both for the honour of the Faculty 
and the ſafety of their patients: but phyſicians, as 


well as other people, are too little attentive to this 
matter. 

Tuoucn many ack it doubtful whether medj- 
cines are more beneficial or hurtful to mankind,” yet 
all agree in allowing the neceſſity and importance of 
a proper regimen in diſeaſes, Indeed the very appe- 
tites of the fick prove its propriety. No man in his 
ſenſes ever imagined that a perſon in' a fever, for 


example, could eat, drink, or conduct himſelf in the 
ſame manner as one in perfect health. This part of 


medicine, therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, 
and is every way conſiſtent with reaſon and common 
ſenſe. Had men been more attentive to it, and leſs 


ſolicitous in hunting after ſecret remedies, Medicine 


had never become an object of ridicule. 

IxpEED this ſeems to have been the firſt idea of 
Medicine. The ancient phyſicians acted chiefly in 
the character of nurſes. They went very little be- 
yond aliment in their . preſcriptions; and even this 
they generally adminiſtered themſelves, attending the 
ſick, for that purpoſe, through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe; which gave them an opportunity nat 
only of marking the changes of diſeaſes with great 
accuracy, but likewiſe of obſerving the effects 'of 
their different applications, and adapting them to 
the ſymptoms. 

TE learned Dr. Arbutknor aſſerts, that by a pro- 
per attention to thoſe things which are almoſt within 
the reach of every body, more good and leſs miſchief 
will be done in acute diſeaſes, than by medicines 
improperly and unſeaſonably adminiſtered; and that 

great 
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great cures may be effected in chronical diſtempers, 
by a proper regimen of the diet only. So entirely do 


the Doctor's ſentiments and mine agree, that I would 


adviſe every perſon ignorant of phyſic, to confine his 
practice ſolely to diet, and the other parts of regi- 
men; by which means he may ofren do much yah 
and can ſeldom do any hurt, 


Tr1s ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of the 
ingenious Dr. Huxham, who obſerves, that we often 
leek from Art what all-bountiful Nature moſt readily, 
and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence and 


ſagacity enough to obſerve and make uſe of them; 


that the dietetic part of Medicine is not ſo much 


ſtudied as it ought to be; and that, though leſs pom- 


pous, yet it is the moſt natural method of curing . 


diſeaſes. | 
To render the book more generally uſeful, how: 


ever, as well as more acceptable to the intelligent 


part of mankind, J have, in moſt diſeaſes, belides 


regimen, recommended ſome of the moſt ſimple and 


approved forms of medicine, and added ſuch cautions 
and directions as ſeemed neceſſary for their ſafe ad- 
miniſtration. No doubt it would have been more 
acceptable to many, had it abounded with pompous 
preſcriptions, and promiſed great cures 1n conſe- 
quence of their uſe; but this was not my plan: I 
think the adminiſtration of medicines always doubt- 


ful, and often dangerous, and would much rather 


teach men how to avoid the neceſſity of uſing them, 
than how they ſhould be uſed. 


THERE are, however, ſeveral medicines, and has 


of conſiderable efficacy, which may be adminiſtered 


with great freedom, and at the ſame time with ſafety. 
Phyiicians 
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Phyſicians generally trifle a long time with medicines, 


before they come to know how to uſe them. Many 


peaſants at preſent know better how to uſe ſome of 
the moſt important articles in the materia medica, than 
phyſicians did a century ago; and doubtleſs the ſame 
obſervation will hold with regard to others ſome time 
hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be uſed with ſafety, or where the cure de- 
pended chiefly upon it, I have taken care to recom- 
mend it; but where it was either highly dangerous, 
or not very neceſſary, it is omitted. 

I Have not troubled the Reader with an uſcleſs 


parade of quotations from different authors; but 


have nevertheleſs made uſe of their obſervations where 
my own were either detective, or totally wanting. 


Thoſe to whom I have been moſt obliged were, 


Ramazini, Arbuthnot, and Tiſſot; the laſt of which, 


in his Avis au Peuple, comes the neareſt to my views 
of any author which I have ſeen. Had the Doctor's 


plan been as complete as the execution is maſterly, 
we ſhould have had no occaſion for any new treatiſe 
of this kind ſoon; but by confining himſelf to the 
acute diſeaſes, he has, in my opinion, omitted the 
molt uſeful part of his ſubject. People in acute diſ- 
eaſes may ſometimes be their own phyſicians, but in 
the chronic the cure muſt ever depend chiefly upon 
the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has alſo 
paſſed over the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of 
Medicine, very ſlightly, though it is certainly of 


the greateſt importance in ſuch a work. He had, 


no doubt, his reaſons for ſo doing, and I am fo far 


from finding fault with him, that I think his per- 
6 formance 
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formance does great honour both to his heed and to 
his heart. | 
+ SEVERAL other foreign. hain of note have 
written on nearly the fame plan with Tiſſot, as the 
Baron Van Swieten, phyſician to their Imperial Ma- 
jeſties, M. Roſen, firſt phyſician of the kingdom of 
Sweden, &c.; but as theſe gentlemen's productions 
have never come to my hand, I can ſay nothing con- 
cerning them. I cannot help wiſhing, however, that 
{ome of our diſtinguiſhed countrymen would follow 
their example, I here ſtill remains much to be dane 
on this ſubject, and it does not appear to me how any 
man could better employ his time or talents, than in 
_ eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffuſing __ 
knowledge among the people. i 
I xxow ſome of the Faculty diſapprove of every 
attempt of this nature, 1magming that it would to- 
tally deſtroy their influence. But this notion appears 
to me to be as. abſurd as it is illiberal. People in 
.diftrets will always apply for relief to men of ſupe- 
rior abilities, when they have it in their power; and 
they will do this with far greater confidence and rea- 
dineſs when they believe that Medicine is a rational 
ſcience, than when they take it to be only a matter of 
mere conjecture. 
 Trovon I have endeavoured 1 to render this iran 

plain and uſeful, yet 1 found it impoſſible to avoid 
ſome terms of art; but ſuch as are made uſe of are, 
in general, either explained, or are ſuch as moſt people 
underſtand. In ſhort, 1 have endeavoured to write 
down to the capacities of mankind in general; and, 
if my Readers do not fatter either themſelves or me, 
3 with 
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with ſome degree of ſucceſs. This, however, on a 
medical ſubject, is not ſo ealy a matter as ſome may 
imagine, It is eaſier to make a ſhow of learning 
than to write plain ſenſe, eſpecially in a ſcience which 
has been kept at ſuch a diſtance from common obſer- 
vation. It would, however, be no difficult matter 
to prove, that every thing valuable in the practical 
part of Medicine is wichin 1 the reach of common ſenſe, 
and that the Art would loſe nothing by being ſtrip- 
ped of all that any perſon endued with ordinary abi- 
ities cannot comprehend, 
I $raLL only add with regard to this edition, 
that, though I have availed myſelf of the obſerva- 
tions of my friends, both in correcting miſtakes and 
ſupplying deficiencies, yet I am ſenſible there is {till 
much room for improvements; and, as it is my ear- 
* neſt deſire to render the book extenſively uſeful, I 
mall reckon myſelf ſingularly obliged to every per- 
* fan who will take the trouble of ſuggeſting any thing 
that may contribute to that purpoſe, 
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HE improvements in Medicine, ſince the re- 

vival of learning, have by no means kept pace 
with thoſe of the other arts. The reaſon is obvious. 
Medicine has been ſtudied by few, except thoſe who 
intended to live by it as a trade. Such, either from 
a miſtaken zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to 
raiſe their own importance, have endeavoured to 


diſguiſe and conceal the art. Medical authors have 
generally written in a foreign language; and thoſe 


who were unequal to this taſk, have even valued 
themſelves upon couching, at leaſt, their preſcrip- 
tions, in terms and characters unintelligible to the 
reſt of mankind. 

Taz contentions of the clergy, which e 
ſoon after the reſtoration of learning, engaged the 


attention of mankind, and paved the way for that 


freedom of thought and inquiry which has ſince pre- 
vailed in moſt parts of Europe with regard to reli- 


gious matters. Every man took a ſide in thoſe bloody 


diſputes; and every gentleman, that he might diſ- 


tinguiſh himſelf on one ſide or other, was inſtructed. 


in divinity. This taught people to think and reaſon 


for themſelves in matters of religion, and at laſt to- 


tally deſtroyed that complete and abſolute dominion 
which the clergy had obtained over the minds of 


men, 
Tur 
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Taz ſtudy of law has likewiſe, in moſt civilized 
nations, been juſtly deemed a neceſſary part of the 
education of a gentleman, Every gentleman ought 
certainly to know at leaſt the laws of his own coun- 
try: and, if he were alſo acquainted with thoſe of 
others, it might be more than EVE an ornament 
to him. 

Tur different branches of Philoſophy, haye alſo 
of late been very univerſally ſtudied by all who pre- 
tended to a liberal education. The advantages of 
this are manifeſt. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and ſuperſtition z fits it for the inveſtigation of truth 
induces habits of reaſoning and judging properly ; 
opens an inexhauſtible ſource of entertainment; paves. 
the way to the improvement of arts and agriculture 


and qualifies men for acting with propricty in the 


moſt important ſtations of lite. 

Narun Al Hisrokv is likewiſe become an object 
of general attention. And it well deſerves to be ſo. 
It leads to diſcoveries of the greateſt importance. 
Indeed agriculture, the moſt uſeful of all arts, is 
only a branch of Natural Hiſtory, and can never 
arrive at a high degree of improvement where the 
ſtudy of that ſcience is neglected. 

Mepicine, however, has not, as far as we know, 
in any country, been reckoned a neceſſary part of 
the education of a gentleman. But ſurely no ſuffi- 


cient reaſon can be aſſigned for this omiſſion. No 


ſcience lays open a more extenſive field of uſeful 


knowledge, or affords more ample entertainment to 


an inquiſitive mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, 


and the Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural 


Hiſtery: and are fraught with ſuch amuſement and 
utility, 
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utility, that the man who entirely neglects them has 
but a ſorry claim either to taſte or learning, If a 
gentleman has a turn for obſervation, ſays an elegant 


and ſenſible writer *, ſurely the natural hiſtory of his 


own ſpecies is a more intereſting ſubject, and pre- 
ſents a more ample field for the exertion of genius, 
than the natural hiſtory of ſpiders and cockle-ſhells. 


We do not mean that every man ſhould become a 


- Phyſician. This would be an attempt as ridiculous 
as it is impoſſible, All we plead for is, that men of 
ſenſe and learning ſhould be fo far acquainted with 
the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a 
condition to derive from it ſome of thoſe advantages 


with which it is fraught; and at the ſame time to 


guard themſelves againſt the deſtructive influences 
of Ignorance, Superſtition, and Quackery, 
As matters ſtand at preſent, it is eaſier to cheat a 
man out of. his life than of a ſhilling, and almoſt 
impoſſible either to detect or puniſh the offender. 


Notwithſtanding this, people ſtill ſhut their eyes, 


and take every thing upon truſt that 15 adminiſtered 
by any pretender to Medicine, without daring to aſk 
him a reaſon for any part of his conduct. Implicit 


faith, every where elſe the object of ridicule, is ſtill | 


ſacred here. Many of the Faculty are no doubt 


worthy of all the confidence that can be repoſed in 


them; but as this can never be the character of every 
individual in any profeſſion, it would certainly be 
for the ſafety, as well as the honour of mankind, to 


have ſome check upon the conduct of thoſe to whom 


they intruſt ſo valuable a treaſure as Heal 


V Obſervations on the Duties and Offices of, a Phykcian. 


A 
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Tux veil of myſtery which {till hangs over Medi- 
cine, renders it not only a conjectural, but even a 
ſuſpicious art. This has been long ago removed 
from the other ſciences, which induces many to be- 
heve that Medicine 1s a mere trick, and that it will 
not bear a fair and candid examination, Medicine, 
however, needs only to be better known, in order to 
ſecure the general eſteem of mankind. Its precepts 
are ſuch as every wiſe man would chuſe to obſerve, 
and it forbids nothing but what is incompatible with 
true happineſs. 

Discuisix Medicine not only retards its improve- 
ment as a ſcience, but expoſes the profeſſion to ridi- 
cule, and is injurious to the true intereſts of ſociety. 
An art founded on obſervation never can arrive at 


any high degree of improvement, as long as it is 


confined to a few who make a trade of it. The 
united obſervations of all the ingenious and ſenſible 
part of mankind, would do more in a few years to- 
wards the improvement of Medicine, than thoſe of 
the Faculty alone in a great many. Any man can 


tell when a medicine gives him eaſe as well as a phy- 


ſician; and if he only knows the name and doſe of 
the medicine, and the name of the diſeaſe, it is ſuffi- 
cient to perpetuate the fact. Yet the man who adds 
one ſingle fact to the ſtock of medical obſervations, 


does more real ſervice to the art, than he who writes 


a volume in ſupport of ſome favourite hypotheſis. 

 Vexvy few of the valuable diſcoveries in Medicine 
have been made by phyſicians. They have, in ge- 
neral, either been the effect of chance or of neceſ- 


ity, and have been uſually oppoſed by the Faculty 


till every body elſe was convinced of their import- 
ance. 
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ance. An implicit faith in the opinions of teachers, 


an attachment to ſyſtems and eſtabliſned forms, and 
the dread of reflections, will always operate upon 
thoſe who follow Medicine as a trade. Few im- 
provements are to be expected from a man who might 
ruin his character and family by even the ſmalleſt 
deviation from an eſtabliſhed rule. 

Ir men of letters, ſays the author of the per- 
formance quoted above, were to claim their right of 


enquiry into a matter that fo nearly concerns them, 
the good effects on Medicine would ſoon appear. 
Such men would have no ſeparate intereſt from that 


of the art. They would detect and expoſe aſſuming 
Ignorance under the maſk of Gravity and Importance, 
and would be the judges and patrons of modeſt 


merit. Not; having their underſtandings perverted 


in their youth by falſe theories, unawed by authority, 
and unbiaſſed by intereſt, they would canvaſs with 


freedom the moſt univerſally received principles in 


Medicine, and expole the uncertainty of many of 
thoſe doctrines, of which a phyſician dares not lo 
much as ſeem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought 


againſt laying open Medicine, which does noc apply 


with equal, if not greater force, to religion; yet 
experience has ſhewn, that ſince the laity have aſ- 


ſerted their right of enquiry into thele ſubjects, IJhe- 


ology, conſidered, as a ſcience, has been improved, 
the intereſts of real religion have been promoted, 
and the clergy have become a more learned, a more 
uſeful, and a more reſpectable body of men, than 


they ever were in the days of their greateſt power 


and ſplendor. 
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Hap other medical writers been as honeſt as this 
gentleman, the art had been upon a very different 
tooting at this day. Moſt of them extol the merit 
of thoſe men who brought Philoſophy out of the 
ſchools, and ſubjected it to the rules of common 
ſenſe. But they never conſider that Medicine at pre- 


ſent is in nearly the ſame ſituation as Philoſophy was 


at that time, and that it might be as much improved 
by being treated in the ſame manner. Indeed, no 
ſcience can either be rendered rational or uſeful, 
without being ſubmitted to the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind. Theſe alone ſtamp a value upon 


ſcience; and what will not bear the teſt of theſe, 


ought to be rejected. 

I xxnow it will be ſaid, that diffuüng medical 
knowledge among the people, might induce them 
to tamper with Medicine, and to truſt to their own 
{kill inſtead of calling a phyſician. The reverſe of 


this, however, is true. Perſons who have moſt | 


knowledge in theſe matters, are commonly moſt 
ready both to aſk and to follow advice, when 1t 1s ne- 
ceſſary. The ignorant are always moſt apt to tam- 
per with Medicine, and have the leaſt confidence in 


phyſicians. Inſtances of this are daily to be met with 


among the ignorant peaſants, who, while they abſo- 
lutely refule- to take a medicine which has been pre- 
{ſcribed by a phyſician, will ſwallow, with greedineſs, 
any thing that is recommended to them by their cre- 
dulous neighbours. Where men will act even with- 
out knowledge, it is certainly more rational to afford 


them all the light we can, than to leave them entirely 


in the dark. 


IT 
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IT will alſo be alledged, that laying Medicine 
more open to mankind would leſſen their faith in it. 
This would indeed be the caſe with regard to ſome ; 
but it would have a quite contrary effect upon others. 
I know many people who have the utmoſt dread and 
horror of every thing preſcribed by a phyſician, but 
who will, nevertheleſs, very readily take a medicine 
which they kriow, and whoſe qualities: they are in 
ſome meaſure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, 
that the dread ariſes from the doctor, not from the 
drug. Nothing ever can or will inſpire mankind 
with an abſolute confidence in phyſicians, but an 
open, frank, and undiſguiſed behaviour. As long 
as the leaſt ſhadow of myſtery remains in the conduct 

of the Faculty, doubts, jealouſies, and ſuſpicions, 
will ariſe in the minds of men. 

No doubt, caſes will ſometimes occur, where a 
prudent phyſician may find it expedient to diſguiſe a 
medicine. The whims and humours of men muſt 
be regarded by thoſe who mean to do them ſervice ; 
but this can never affect the general argument in fa- 
vour of candor and openneſs. A man might as well 
allege, becauſe there are knaves and fools in the 
world, that he ought to take every one he meets for 
ſuch, and to treat him accordingly. A ſenſible phy- 
ſician will always know where diſguiſe is neceſſary; 
but it ought never to appear on the face of his gene- 
ral conduct, 

Tart appearance of myſtery in the conduct of phy- 
ſicians not only renders their art ſuſpicious, but lays 
the foundations of quackery, which is the very diſ- 
grace of Medicine. No two characters can be inore 
different than that of the honeſt phyſician and the 
1 . quack; 
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quack ; yet they have generally been very much 
confounded. The line betwixt them is not ſuffi- 
ciently apparent; at leaſt it is too fine for the general 
eye. Few perſons are able to diſtinguiſh ſufficiently 
between the conduct of that man who adminiſters a 
ſecret medicine, and him who writes a preſcription 
in myſtical characters and an unknown tongue. Thus 
the conduct of the honeſt phyſician, which needs no 
diſguiſe, gives a ſanction to that of the villain, whole 
whole ſacceſs depends upon ſecrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, as 
long as people believe that the quack is as honeſt a 
man, and as well qualified, as the phyſician. A 
very ſmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 


would be ſufficient to break this ſpell ; and nothing 


elſe can effectually undeceive them. It is the igno- 
rance and credulity of the multitude, with regard to 
medicine, which renders them ſuch an eaſy prey to 
every one who has the hardineſs to attack them on 
this quarter. Nor can the evil be remedied by any 
other means but making them wiſer. 

Tut moſt effectual way to deſtroy quackery in 
any art or ſcience, is to diffuſe the knowledge of it 
among mankind. Did phyſicians write their pre- 
ſcriptions in the common language of the country, 


and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as 


he could underſtand them; it would enable him to 
know when the medicine had the intended effect; 
would inſpire him with abſolute confidence in the 
Phyſician; and would make him dread and deteſt 


every man who pretended to cram a ſecret medicine 
down his throat, 


Mr Ng 
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Mex, in the different ſtates of ſociety, have very 
different views of the ſame object. Some time ago 
it was the practice of this country for every perſon 
to ſay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew: any 
thing of that language or not, This conduct, though 
ſacred in the eyes of our anceſtors, appears ridicu- 
lous enough to us; and doubtleſs ſome parts of ours 
will ſeem as ſtrange to poſterity. Among theſe we 
may reckon the preſent mode of medical preſcription; 
and may venture to affirm, that ſome time hence, it 
will appear to have been completely ridiculous, and 
a very high burleſque upon the common ſenſe of 

mankind. | 
Bur this practice 1 is not only ridiculous, it is like- 
wile dangerous. However capable phyſicians may 
be of writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries are 
not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miſtakes, in conſequence of this, often hap- 
pen. But ſuppoſe the apothecary ever ſo capable 
to read the phyſician's preſcription, he is generally 
otherwiſe employed, and the buſineſs of making up 
preſcriptions is left entirely to the apprentice. By 
this means the greateſt man in the kingdom, even 
when he employs a firſt-rate phyſician, in reality truſts 
his life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not only 
the chance of being very ignorant, but likewiſe giddy 
and careleſs. Miſtakes will ſometimes happen in 
ſpite of the greateſt care; but, where human lives 
are concerned, all poſſible methods ought certainly 
to be taken to prevent them. For this reaſon the 
preſcriptions of phyſicians, inſtead of being couched 
in myſtical characters and a foreign language, ought, 
a 4 in 
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in my humble opinion, to be conceived in the moſt 
plain and obvious terms imaginable. | 
 Dipyvsinc medical knowledge among the people 
would not only tend to improve the art, and to ba- 
niſh quackery, but likewiſe to render Medicine more 
univerſally uſeful, by extending its benefits to ſociety. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a 
ſcience, we will venture to ſay, that many of its moſt 
important purpoſes to ſociety have either been over- 
looked, or very little attended to. The cure of dif- 
eaſes 1s doubtleſs a matter of great importance but 
the preſervation of health is of ſtill greater. This is 
the concern of every man, and ſurely what relates to 
it ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as 
poſſible. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that men can be 
ſufficiently upon their guard againſt diſeaſes, who are 
totally ignorant of their cauſes. Neither can the le- 
giſlature, in whoſe power it is to do much more for 
preſerving the public health than can ever be done 
by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, and 
to the greateſt advantage, without ſome degree of 
medical knowledge. 
Ixprp, men of every occupation and condition 
in life might avail themſelves of a degree of medical 
knowledge; as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their reſpective ſtations; which 
js always eaſier than to remove their effects. Medi- 
cal knowledge, inſtead of being a check upon the 
enjoyments of life, only teaches men how to make 
the moſt of them. It has indeed been ſaid, hat to 
live medically is to live miſerably: But it might with 
equal propriety be ſaid, that to live rationally is to 
3 live 
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live miſerably. If phyſicians obtrude their own ri- 
diculous whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 


inconſiſtent with reaſon or common ſenſe, no doubt 


they will be deſpiſed. But this 1s not the fault of 
Medicine. It propoſes no rules that I know, but 
' ſuch as are perfectly conſiſtent with the true enjoy- 
ment of life, and every way conducive to the real 
happineſs of mankind. | 

We are ſorry indeed to obſerve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been conſidered as a popular ſcience, 
but as a branch of knowledge ſolely canfined to a 


particular ſet of men, while all the reſt have been 
taught, not only to neglect, but even to dread and 


deſpiſe it, It will however appear, upon a more 


ſtrict examination, that no ſcience better deſerves 
their attention, or 1s more capable of being rendered 


generally uſeful. 


PeoeLE are told, that if they dip the leaſt into 
medical knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and 


make them believe they have got every diſeaſe of 
which they read. Perhaps this may be the caſe with 
thoſe who are fanciful before- hand. But ſuppoſe it 
were ſo with others, they muſt ſoon be undeceived. 


A ſhort time will ſhew them their error, and a little 


more reading will infallibly correct it. A ſingle in- 
ſtance will ſnew the abſurdity of this notion. A ſen- 
ſible lady, rather than read a medical performance, 
which would inſtruct her in the management of her 
children, muſt leave them entirely to the care and 
conduct of the moſt ignorant, credulous, and ſuper- 
ſtitious part of the human ſpecies. 

| Inveep, no part of Medicine is of more general 
importance than that which relates to the nurſing 


and 
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and management of children. Yet few parents pay 
a proper attention to it. They leave the ſole care of 
their tender offspring, at the very time when care 
and attention are moſt neceſſary, to hirelings, who 
are either too careleſs to do their duty, or too igno- 
rant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that 


more human lives are loſt by the careleſſneſs and in- 


attention of parents and nurſes, than are ſaved by the 
Faculty; and that the joint and well- conducted en- 
deavours, both of private perſons and the public, 
for the preſervation of infant lives, would be of more 
advantage to ſociety, than the whole art of Medicine, 
upon its preſent footing. 

Tur benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever | 


be confined to thoſe who are able to pay for them, 
and of courſe the far greater part of mankind will be 


every where deprived of them, Phylicians, like other 


people, mult live by their employment, and the poor 


mult either want advice altogether, or take up with 


that which 1s worſe than none. There are not, how- 
ever, any where wanting well-diſpoſed people, of 
better ſenſe, who are willing to ſupply the defect of 


medical advice to the poor, did not their fear of doing 
ilt often ſuppreſs their inclination to do good. Such 


people are often deterred from the moſt noble and 


praiſe-worthy actions, by the fooliſh alarms ſounded 
in their ears by a ſet of men, who, to raiſe their own 


importance, magnify the difficulties of doing good, 
find fault with what is truly commendable, and fleer 


at every attempt to relieve the ſick which is not con- 
ducted by the preciſe rules of Medicine. Theſe gen- 


tlemen muſt, however, excuſe me for ſaying, that I 


have often known ſuch well- diſpoſed perſons do much 
2 good; 
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good; and that their practice, which is generally the 
reſult of good ſenſe and obſervation, aſſiſted by a little 
medical reading, 13 frequently more rational than 


that of -the 1gnorant retainer to phyſic, who, while 


he is doling his patient with medicine, according to 
the rules of art, often neglects other things of far 
greater Importance. 

Max things are neceſſary for the ſick beſides 
medicine, Nor i 1s the perſon who takes care to pro- 
cure thoſe for them, of leſs importance than a phyſi- 
cian. The poor oftener periſh in diſeaſes for want 
of proper nurſing than of medicine. They are fre- 
queatly in want of even the neceſſaries of lite, and 
{till more fo of what is proper for a ſick-bed : no one 
can imagine, who has not been a witneſs of theſe 


ſituations, how much good a well-diſpoſed perſon 
may do, by only taking care to have ſuch wants 


ſupplied. There certainly cannot be a more neceſ- 


ſary, a more noble, or a more godlike action, than 


to adminiſter to the wants of our fellow-creatures in 
diſtreſs. While virtue or religion are known among 
mankind, this conduct will be approved; and while 
Heaven is juſt, it muſt be rewarded! 

| PexSONS who do not chuſe to adminiſter medicine 
to the ſick, may nevertheleſs direct their regimen. 
An eminent medical author has ſaid, That by diet 
alone all the intentions of Medicine may be anſwered. 
No doubt a great many of them may ; but there are 


other things, beſides diet, which ought by no means 
to be neglected. Many hurtful and deſtructive pre- 


Judices, with regard to the treatment of the ſick, 


till prevail among the people, which perſons of bet- 


ter ſenſe and learning alone can eradicate, To guard 
the 
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the poor againſt the influence of theſe prejudices, and 
to iaſti] into their minds fome juſt ideas of the im- 
portance of proper food, freſh air, cleanlinets, and 
other pieces of regimen neceſſary in diſeaſes, would 
be a work of great merit, and productive of many 
happy conſequences. A proper regimen, in moſt 
diſeaſes, is at leaſt equal to medicine, and in many 
of them it is greatly ſuperior. 

Io aſſiſt the well- meant endeavours of the hu- 
mane and benevolent in relieving diſtreſs; to eradi- 
cate dangerous and hurtful prejudices; to guard the 
ignorant and credulous againſt the frauds and impo- 
fitions of quacks and impoſtors; and to ſhow men 
what 1: in their own power, both with regard to the 
prevention and cure of diſeaſes, are certainly objects 
worthy of the phyſician's attention. Theſe were the 
leading views in compoſing and publiſhing the fol- 
lowing ſheets. They were ſuggefled by an attention 


to the conduct of mankind, with regard to Medicine, 


in the courſe of a pretty long practice in different 
parts of this iſland, during which the Author has 
Often had occafion to wiſh that his patients, or thoſe 
about them, had been poſſeſſed of fome ſuch plain 


directory for regulating their conduct. How far he 
has ſucceeded in his endeavours to ſupply this defi- 


ciency, mult be left for others to determine; but if 
they be found to contribute, in any meaſure, to- 
wards alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will 


think his labour very well beſtowed. 
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OF THE 
GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 


CHAP. I. 
OF CHILDREN, 


HE better to trace diſeaſes from their original 
cauſes, we ſhall take a view of the common 
treatment of mankind in the ſtate of infancy, 

In this period of our lives, the foundations of a good 
or bad conſtitution are generally laid ; it is therefore 

of Importance, that parents be well acquainted with 

the various cauſes which may ane diſeaſes in their 
offspring. 

Ix appears from the annual regiſters of the dead, 
that about one half of the children born in Great 
Britain die under twelve years of age. To many, 
indeed, this may appear a natural evil; but, on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, 
other animals would be as liable to die young as 
man; but this we find is by no means the caſe. 

* may ſeem ſtrange that man, notwithſtanding 
his ſuperior reaſon, ſhould fall fo far ſhort of other 
animals in the management of his young : But our 
ſurpriſe will ſoon ceaſe, if We conſider that brutes, 

B guided 
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guided by inſtinct, never err in this reſpe&; while 
man, truſting ſolely to art, is ſeldom right. Were a 
catalogue of thoſe children who periſh annually by 
art alone exhibited to public view, it would aſtoniſh 
moſt people. 
Ix parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muſt be employed for that purpoſe : Theſe 
will always endeavour to recommend themſelves by 
the appearance of extraordinary {kill and addreſs. By 
this means ſuch a number of unneceſſary and deſtruc- 
tive articles have been intreduced into the diet, 
clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder ſo 
many of them periſh. _ 

NoTHiNnG can be more prepoſterous than a mother 


who thinks it below her to take care of her own 


child, or who is ſo ignorant as not to know what is 
proper to be done for it. If we ſearch nature 


throughout, we cannot find a parallel to this. Every 


other creature is the nurſe of its own young, and 


they thrive accordingly, Were the brutes to bring 
up their young by proxy, they would ſhare the ſame 


fate with thoſe of the human ſpecies. 

Wk mean not, however, to impoſe it as a taſk 
upon every mother to ſuckle her own child. This, 
whatever ſpeculative writers may allege, is in many 
caſes impracticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
ſtructive both to the mother and child. Women of 
delicate conſtitutions, ſubject to hyſteric fits, or other 
nervous diſorders, make very bad nurſes: And theſe 
complaints are now ſo common, that it is rare to find 
a woman of faſhion free from them; ſuch women, 
therefore, ſuppoſing them willing, are really unable 
to ſuckle their own childeen. 
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AlL Moser every mother would be in a condition to 


give ſuck, did mankind live agreeably to nature: 


But, whoever conſiders how far we have deviated 
from her dictates, will not be ſurpriſed to find many 
of them unable to perform that neceſſary office. 
Mothers who do not eat a ſufficient quantity of ſolid 
food, nor enjoy the benefit of free air and exerciſe, 
can neither have wholeſome humours themſelves, nor 
afford proper nouriſhment to an infant. Hence 
children who are ſuckled by delicate women, either 
die young, or are weak and ſickly all their lives. 
Wrzn we ſay that mothers are not always in 4 
condition to ſuckle their own children, we would not 
be underſtood as diſcouraging that practice. Every 
mother who can, ought certainly to perform ſo tender 


and agreeable an office“. But, ſuppoſe it to be. out 


of her power, ſhe may, nevertheleſs, be of great 


ſervice to her child. The buſineſs of nurſing is by 


no means confined to giving ſuck, To a woman 
who abounds with milk, this is the eaſicſt part of it, 
Numberleſs other offices are neceſſary for a child, 
which the mother ought at leaſt to ſee done. 


Many advantages would ariſe to ſociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from mothers ſuckling their own children, It woyld 


prevent the temptation which poor women are laid under of aban- 


doning their children to ſuckle thoſe of the rich for the ſake of gain; 
by which means ſociety loſes many of its moſt uſeful members, and 


mothers become in ſome ſenſe the murderers of their own oftspring, 


I am ſure I ſpeak within the truth, when I ſay that not one in a 
hundred of thoſe children live who are thus abandoned by their 
mothers, For this reaſon, no mother ſhould be allowed to ſuckle 
another's child till her own is fit to be weaned, A regulation of 
this kind would ſave many lives among the poorer ſoit, and could 
do no hurt to the rich, as moſt women who make good nurſes are 
able to ſuckle two children in ſucceſſion upon the ſame milk. 
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A MOTHER who abandons the fruit of her womb, 
as ſoon as it is born, to the ſole care of an hireling, 
hardly deſerves that name. A child, by being 
brought up under the mother's eye, not only ſecures 
her affection, but may reap all the advantages of a 
mother's care, though it be ſuckled by another. 
How can a mother be better employed than in ſuper- 
intending the nurſery? This 1s at once the moſt 
delightful and important office! yet the moſt trivial 
buſineſs or inſipid amuſements are often preferred to 
it. A ſtrong proof both of the bad taſte and wrong 
education of modern females. 

IT is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not 
beſtowed in teaching the proper management of chil- 
dren to thoſe whom nature has deſigned for mothers, 
This, inſtead of being made a principal, is ſeldom 
conſidered as any part of female education. Is it 
any wonder, when females, fo educated, come to be 
| mothers, that they ſhould be quite ignorant of the 
duties belonging to that character? However ſtrange 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, 
and thoſe of faſhion too, are as ignorant, when they 
have brought a child into the world, what to do for 
it, as the infant itſelf, Indeed, the moſt ignorant of 
the ſex are generally reckoned moſt knowing | in the 
buſineſs of nurſing. Hence, ſenſible people become 
the dupes of ignorance and ſuperſtition; and the 
nurſing of children, inſtead of being conducted by 
reaſon, is the reſult of whim and caprice “. - 

| WERE 
© Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiſtorian, complains greatly of 
the degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the 


care of their offspring, He ſays that, in former times, the greateſt 
women 
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Were the time that is generally ſpent by females in 
the acquiſition of trifling accompliſhments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
dreſs them ſo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions; how to feed them with wholeſome and 


' nouriſhing food; how to exerciſe their tender bodies, 


ſo as beſt to promote their growth and ſtrength : 
Were theſe made the objects of female inſtruction, 
mankind would derive the greateſt advantages from 


it. But, while the education of females implies little 


more than what relates to dreſs and public ſhew, we 
have nothing to expect from them but ignorance, 
even in the moſt important concerns. | 
Din mothers reflect on their own importance, and 
lay it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
of informing themſelves of the duties which they owe 
to their infant-offspring. It is their province, not 
only to form the body, but alſo to give the mind its 


moſt early bias. They have it very much in their 


power to make men healthy or valetudinary, uſeful 
in life, or the peſts of ſociety, 


Bur the mother is not the only perſon concerned 
in the management of children. The father has an 
equal intereſt in their welfare, and ought to aſſiſt in 
every thing that reſpects either the improvement of 
the body or mind, 


women in Rome uſed to account it their chief glory to keep the 
houſe and attend their children; but that now the young infant was 
committed to the ſole care of ſome poor Grecian wench or other 
menial ſervant, —We are afraid, wherever luxury and effeminacy 

prevail, there will be ioo much ground for this complaint, | 
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6 OF CHILDREN. 
Ir is pity that the men ſhould pay ſo little regard 


to this matter. Their negligence 1 1s one reaſon why 


females know ſo little of it. Women will ever be 


deſirous to excel in ſuch accompliſhments as recom- 


mend them to the other ſex. But men generally keep 


at ſuch a diſtance from even the ſmalleſt acquaintance 


with the affairs of the nurſery, that many would 
eſteem 1t an affront, were they ſuppoſed to know any 
thing of them. Not ſo, however, with the kennel 
or the ſtables: A gentleman of the firſt rank is not 
aſhamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of his dogs or horſes, yet would bluſh were he 
ſurpriſed in performing the fame office for that being 


who derived its exiſtence from himſelf, who is the heir 
of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country, 


. Even phyſicians themſelves have not been ſuffici- 
ently attentive to the management of children : That 


has been generally conſidered as the ſole province of 


old women, while men of the firſt character in phyſic 
have refuſed to viſit infants even when ſick. Such 
conduct in the faculty has not only cauſed this branch 
of medicine to be neglected, but has alſo encouraged 
the other ſex to aſſume an abſolute title to preſcribe 
for children in the moſt dangerous diſeaſes. The 


- conſequence is, that a phyſician is ſeldom called till 


the good women have exhauſted all their ſkill; when 
his attendance can only ſerve to divide the blame and 
appeaſe the diſconſolate parents. 

Nuss ſhould do all in their power to prevent 
diſeaſes; but, when a child is taken ill, ſome perſon 


of ſkill ought immediately to be conſulted. The 


diſeaſes of children are generally acute, and the leaſt 


cCelay is dangerous. 
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OF CHILDREN. 7 
Were phyſicians more attentive to the diſeaſes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to 
treat them properly when ſick, but likewiſe to give 
uſeful directions for their management when well. 
The diſeaſes of children are by no means ſo difficult 
to be underſtood as many imagine. It is true, they 
cannot tell their complaints; but the cauſes of them 
may be pretty certainly diſcovered by obſerving the 
ſymptoms, and putting proper queſtions to the 
nurſes. | Beſides, the diſeaſes of infants, being leſs 
complicated, are eaſier cured than thoſe of adults “. 
Ir is really aſtoniſhing, that ſo little attention 
ſhould in general be paid to the preſervation of 
infants. What labour and expence are daily beſtowed 
to prop an old tottering carcaſe for a few years, while 
thouſands of thoſe, who might be uſeful in life, periſh 
without being regarded! Mankind are too apt to 
value things according to their preſent, not their 
future, uſefulneſs, Though this be of all others the 
moſt erroneous method of eſtimation ; yet, upon no 
other principle is it poſſible to account for the general 
indifference with reſpect to the death of infants. 


Of diſeaſed Parents. 


Ox great ſource of the diſeaſes of children is, the 
UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as reaſon- 
able to expect a rich crop from a barren ſoil, as that 
ſtrong and healthy children ſhould be born of parents 


* The common opinion, that the diſeaſes of infants are hard to 
diſcover and difficult to cure, has d-terred many phyficians from 
Paying that attention to them which they deſerve, 1 can however, 
from experience, declare that this opinion is without foundation, 
and that the diſeaſes of infants are neither ſo difficult to diſcover nor 
ſo ill to cure as thoſe of adults. 
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whoſe conſtitutions have been worn out with intem- 
perance or diſeaſe. 

An ingenious writer obſerves *, that on the con- 
ſtitution of mothers depends originally that of their 
offspring. No one who believes this will be ſur- 


_ prifed, on a view of the female world, to find diſeaſes 


and death ſo frequent among children. A delicate 


female, brought up within doors, an utter ſtranger to 


exerciſe and open air, who lives on tea and other 
flops, may bring a child into the world, but it will 
hardly be fit to live. The firſt blaſt of diſeaſe will 
nip the tender plant in the bud: Or, ſhould it ſtrug- 


_ gle through a few years exiſtence, its feeble frame, 


ſhaken with convulſions from every trivial cauſe, will 
be unable to perform the common functions of life, 
and prove a burden to ſociety. 

Ir, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we ſhall ſee further cauſe to believe 
that children are often hurt by the conſtitution of 
their parents. A ſickly frame may be originally in- 
duced by hardſhips or intemperance, but chiefly by 
the latter. It is impoſſible that a courſe of vice 
ſhould not ſpoil the beſt conſtitution : And, did the 
evil terminate here, it would be a juſt puniſhment for 
the folly of the ſufferer; but, when once a diſeaſe is 
contracted and rivetted in the habit, it 1s entailed on 


poſterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 


the ſcurvy, or the king's-evil, to tranſmit to our off- 
ſpring! How happy had it been for the heir of many 


a great eſtate, had he been born a beggar, rather than 
to inherit his father's fortunes at the expence of 1 in- 


heriting his diſcaſes ! 


Rouſſeau. 
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No perſon who labours under any incurable malady 
ought to marry. He thereby not only ſhortens his 
own life, but tranſmits miſery to others : But, when 
both parties are deeply tainted with the ſcrophula, 
the ſcurvy, or the like, the effects muſt be ſtill worſe, 


If ſuch have any iſſue, they muſt be miſerable indeed. 


Want of attention to theſe things, in forming con- 
nections for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the ſword ; and, ſo long as theſe 
connections are formed from mercenary vieus, the 
evil will be continued. 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing ſo 
little regard is had to the health and form of the 
object. Our ſportſmen know, that the generous 
courſer cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, 
nor the ſagacious ſpaniel out of the ſaarling cur. 
This is ſertled upon immutable laws. The man who 
marries a woman of a ſickly conſtitution, and de- 
ſcended of unhealthy parents, whatever his views 
may be, cannot be ſaid to act a prudent part. A diſ- 
eaſed woman may prove fertile; ſhould this be the 
caſe, the family muſt become an infirmary : What 
proſpect of happineſs the father of ſuch a family has, 
we ſhall leave any one to judge“. 

Svcn children as have the misfortune to be * of 
diſeaſed parents, will require to be nurſed with greater 
care than others. This is the only way to make 
amends for the defects of conſtitution ; and it will 


* The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain caſes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the diſeaſed ; and indeed to 
this all wiſe legiſlators ought to have a ſpecial regard. In ſome 
countries, diſeaſed perſons have actually been forbid to marry, 
This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and 
political miſchief ; and therefore requires a public conſideration. 


often 
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often go a great length. A healthy nurſe, wholeſome 
air, and ſufficient exerciſe, will do wonders. But, 
when theſe are neglected, little is to be expected from 
any other quarter. The defects of conſtitution can- 
not be ſupplied by medicine. 

THost who inherit any family-diſeaſe ought to be 
very circumſpect in their manner of living. They 
ſhould conſider well the nature of ſuch diſeaſe, and 
guard againſt it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
that family-diſeaſes have often, by proper care, been 
kept off for one generation: and there is reaſon to 
believe, that, by perſiſting in the ſame courſe, ſuch 
diſeaſes might at length be wholely eradicated. This 
is a ſubject very little regarded, though of the greateſt 
importance. Family-conſtitutions are as capable of 
improvement as family-eſtates; and the libertine, 
who impairs the one, does greater injury to his poſ- 
terity, than the prodigal wn ſquanders away the 
other, 


Of the Clothing of Children. 


Tur cLoTHiING of an infant is ſo ſimple a matter, 
that it is ſurpriſing how any perſon ſhould err in it; 
yet many children loſe their lives, and others are 
deformed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no other uſe of clothes to an 
infant, but to keep it warm, All that is neceſſary 
for this purpoſe, is to wrap it in a ſoft looſe covering. 
Were a mother left to the dictates of nature alone, 
ſhe would certainly follow this method. But the 
buſineſs of dreſſing an infant has long been out of 
the hands of mothers, and has at laſt become a ſecret 
which none but adepts pretend to underſtand. 


FROM 
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From the moſt early ages it has been thought 
neceſſary, that a woman in labour ſhould-have ſome 
perfon to attend her. This in time became a buſi- 
neſs; and, as in all others, thoſe who were employed 
in it ſtrove to outdo one another in the different 
branches of their profeſſion. The dreſſing of a child 
came of courſę to be conſidered as the midwife's 
province, who no doubt imagined, that the more 
dexterity ſhe could ſhew in this article, the more her 
ſkill would be admired. Her attempts were ſeconded 
by the vanity of parents, who, too often deſirous of 
making a inew of the infant as ſoon as it was born, 
were ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon it 
as poſſible. Thus it came to be thought as neceſſary 
for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreſſing an 
infant, as for a ſurgeon to be expert in applying 
bandages to a broken limb; and the poor child, as 
ſoon as it came into the world, had as many rollers 
and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 
had been fractured in the birth: while theſe were 
often ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound its 
tender frame, but even to obſtruct the motion of the 
heart, lungs, and other organs neceſſary for life. 

In ſeveral parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 
children with ſo many bandages is now, in ſome mea- 
ſure, laid afide ; but it would ſtill be a difficult taſk 
to perſuade the generality of mankind, that the ſhape 
of a child does not intirely depend on the care of the 
midwife. So far, however, are all their endeavours 
to mend the ſhape of children from being ſucceſsful, 
that they conſtantly operate the contrary way, and 
mankind become deformed juſt in proportion to the 
means uſed to prevent it. How little deformity of 

| body 
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body is to be found among uncivilized nations? So 
little indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all 
their deformed children to death. The truth is, they 
hardly know ſuch a thing as a deformed child, 
Neither ſhould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their chil- 


dren, They allow them the full uſe of every organ, 


carry them abroad in the open air, waſh their bodies 
daily in cold water, Sc. By this management, their 
children become ſo ſtrong and hardy, that, by the 
time our puny infants get out of the nurſe's arms, 
theirs are able to ſhift for themſelves. 

Ao brute animals, no art is neceſſary to 
procure a fine ſhape. Though many of them are 
extremely delicate when they come into the world, 
yet we never find them grow crooked for want of 


ſwaddling-bands. Is Nature leſs generous to the 
human kind? No: But we take the buſineſs out of 


Nature's hands. 

Nor only the analogy of other animals, but the 
very feelings of infants tell us, that they ought to be 
kept eaſy and free from all preſſure, They cannot 
indeed tell their complaints; but they can ſhew ſigns 
of pain; and this they never fail to do, by crying, 
when pinched by their clothes. No ſooner are they 
freed from their bracings, than they ſeem pleaſed and 
happy; yet, ſtrange infatuation! the moment they 
hold their peace, they are again committed to their 
chains. 

Ir we conſider the body of an infant as a bundle 


of ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in continual 


motion, the danger of preſſure will appear in the 


ſtrongelt light, Nature, in order to make way for 
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Kauſe. A deformed body is not only diſagreeable to 
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the growth of children, has formed their bodies ſoft 
and flexible; and, leſt they ſhould receive any injury 
from preſſure in the womb, has ſurrounded the fetus 
every where with fluids. This ſhews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal preſſure on the 
bodies of infants, and to defend them againſt every 


thing that might in the leaſt cramp or confine their 


motions, 
Even the bones of an infant are 0 ſoft and car? 


tilaginous, that they readily yield to the ſlighteſt 


preſſure, and eaſily aſſume a bad ſhape, which can 
never after be remedied, Hence 1t 1s, that ſo many 


people appear with high ſhoulders, crooked ſpines, 


and flat breaſts, who were as well proportioned at 
their birth as others, but had the misfortune to be 
ſqueezed out of ſhape by the application of ſtays and 
bandages. 

PRESSURE, by obſtructing the circulation, likewife 


prevents the equal diſtribution of nouriſhment to the 


different parts of the body, by which means the 
growth becomes unequal. One part of the body 
grows too large, while another remains too ſmall; 
and thus in time the whole frame becomes diſ- 


proportioned and misſhapen. To this we muſt add, 
that when a child is cramped in its clothes, it natu- 


rally ſhrinks from the part that is hurt; and, by 
putting its body into unnatural poſtures, it becomes 
detormed by habit. 

DerorMITyY of body may indeed proceed from 
weakneſs or diſeaſes; but, in general, it is the effect 
of improper clothing. Nine tenths, at leaſt, of the 
deformity amongſt mankind, muſt be imputed to this 
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the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital 
functions muſt be impeded, and of courſe health 
impaired. Hence few people, remarkably misſhapen, 
are ſtrong or healthy. 

THE new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole maſs of blood through 
the lungs, reſpiration, the periſtaltic motion, &c, 


afford another ſtrong argument for keeping the body 


of an infant free from all preſſure, Theſe organs not 
having been accuſtomed to move, are eaſily ſtopped; 
but, when this happens, death muſt enſue. Hardly 
any method could be deviſed more effectually to 
ſtop theſe motions than bracing the body too tight 
with rollers * and bandages, Were thele to be applied 
in the ſame manner to the body of an adult, for an 
equal length of time, they could hardly fail to hurt 
the digeſtion and make him ſick. How much more 
hurtful they muſt prove to the tender bodies of 
infants, we ſhall leave any one to judge. 
Wnokvęx conſiders theſe things will not be ſur- 
priſed, that ſo many children die of convulſions ſoon 
after the birth. Theſe fits are generally attributed to 
ſome inward cauſe; but, in fact, they oftner proceed 
from our own imprudent conduct. I have known a 
child ſeized with convulſion- fits, ſoon after the mid- 
wife had done ſwaddling it, who, upon taking off 
the rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved, 
and never had the diſeaſe afterwards. Numerous 
examples of this might be given, were they neceſſary. 


* This is by no means inveighing againſt a thing that does not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, five or fix 


feet in length, is applied +. ae round the child's body as ſoon 2s it 
3$ born, 


ir 
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[T would be fafer to fix on the clothes of an infant 
with ſtrings than pins, as theſe often gall and irritate 
their tender ſkins; and occaſion diſorders, Pins have 
been found ſticking above half an inch into the body 
of a child after it had died of convulſion- fits, which, 
in all probability, proceeded from that cauſe. 

CHILDREN are not only hurt by the tightneſs of 
their clothes, bur alſo by the quantity. Every child 
has ſome degree of fever after the birth; and, if it 
be loaded with too many clothes, the fever muſt be 
increaſed. But that 1s not all; the child 1s generally 
laid in bed with the mother, who 1s often likewiſe 
feveriſh; to which we may add the heat of the bed- 
chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too 


frequently given to children immediately after the 


birth. When all theſe are combined, which does not 
ſeldom happen, they mult increaſe the fever to ſuch a 
degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

Tux danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if we conſider, that, after they have been for 
ſome time 1n the ſituation mentioned above, they are 
often ſent into the country to be nurſed in a cold 
houſe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from ſuch a 
tranſition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts ſome 
other fatal diſeaſe? When an infant is kept roo hot, 
its lungs, not being ſufficiently expanded, are apt to 
remain weak and flaccid for life; from hence proceed 
coughs, conſumptions, and other diſcaſes of the 
breaſt. 

IT would anſwer little purpoſe to ſpecify the par- 
ticular pieces of dreſs proper for an infant. Theſe 
will always vary in different places, according to 
cuſtom and the humour of parents. The great rule 
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to be obſerved is, That a child have no more clothes 
than gre neceſſary to keep it warm, and chat they be quite 
ea/y for its body. 

STays are the very bane of infants. A volume 
would not ſuffice to point out all the bad effects of 
this ridiculous piece of dreſs. The madneſs in favour 
of ſtays ſeems, however, to be ſomewhat abated; and 
it is to be hoped the world will, in time, become wiſe 
enough to know, that the human ſhape does not 
ſolely depend upon whale-bone and bend-leather *. 

We ſuall only add, with reſpect to the clothes of 
children, that they ought to be kept very clean. 
Children perſpire more than adults; and, if their 
clothes be not frequently changed, they become very 
hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 


tender ſkins of infants, but likewiſe occaſion ill 


ſmells; and, what is worſe, tend to Produce v vermin 
and cutaneous diſeaſes. oy 
CLEANLINESS is not only agreeable to the eye, but 


tends greatly to preſerve the health of children. It 


promotes the perſpiration, and, by that means, frees 
the body from ſuperfluous humours, which, if re- 


tained, could not fail to occaſion diſeaſes. No 


mother or nurſe can have any excule for allowing a 


child to be dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it 


coarſe clothes; but, if ſhe does not keep them clean, 
it muſt be her own fault, | 


Of the Food of Children. 
NaTvuRs not only points out the food proper for 


an infant, but actually prepares it.. This, however, 


* Stays made of bend- leather are worn by all the women of lower 
flation in many parts of England, | 
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is not ſufficient to prevent ſome who think themſelves 


wiſer than nature, from attempting to bring up their 


children without her proviſion, Nothing can ſnew 
the diſpoſition which mankind have to depart from 
nature, more than their endeavouring to bring up 
children without the breaſt. The mother's milk, or 
that of a healthy nurſe, is unqueſtionably the beſt 
food for an infant, Neither art nor nature can afford 
a proper ſubſtitute for it, Children may ſeem to 
thrive for a few months without the breaſt ; but, 


when teething, the ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes 


incident to childhood, come on, they generally 
perith, 

A cHILD, ſoon after the birth, news an inclination 
to ſuck; and there is no reaſon why it ſhould not be 
gratificd. It is true, the mother's milk does not 
always come immediately after the birth; but this is 


the way to bring it: Beſides, the firſt milk that the 


child can ſqueeze out of the breaſt anſwers the pur- 
pole of cleanſing better than all the drugs in the 


| apothecary's ſhop, and at the ſame time prevents 


infammations of the breaſt, fevers, and other diſ- 
eaſes incident to mothers, 

IT 1s ſtrange how people came to think that the 
firſt thing given to a child ſhould be drugs. This is 
beginning with medicine by times, and no wonder 


| that they generally end with it, It ſometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that a child does not diſcharge the 
meconium ſo ſoon as could be wiſhed. This has 


induced phyſicians, in ſuch caſes, to give ſomething 
of an opening nature to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 
Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
fail to give ſyrups, oils, Sc. whether they be neceſ- 

— ſary 
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ſary or not. Cramming an infant with ſuch in- 
digeſtible ſtuff, as ſoon as it is born, can hardly fail 
to make it lick, and is more likely to occaſion dif- 
eaſes, than to prevent them. Children are ſeldom 
long after the birth without having paſſage both by 
ſtool and urine; though theſe evacuations may be 
wanting for ſome time without any danger, But, if 
children muſt have ſomething before they be allowed 
the breaſt, let it be a little thin water-pap, to which 
may be added an equal quantity of new milk. If 
this be given, without any wines, ſugars, or ſpi- 
ceries, it will neither heat the blood, load the n 
nor occaſion gripes. 

Upox the firſt ſight of an infant, aloft every 
perſon is ſtruck with the idea of its being weak, 
feeble, and wanting ſupport. This naturally ſuggeſts 
the need of cordials. Accordingly, wines are uni- 
verſally mixed with the firſt food of children, No- 
thing can be more fallacious than this way of reaſon- 
ing, or more hurtful to infants than the conduct 
founded upon it. Children need very little food for 
ſome time after the birth; and what they receive 
ſhould be thin, weak, light, and of a cooling qua- 
lity. A very ſmall quantity of wine, or even ſugar, 
is ſufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an in- 
fant; but every perſon, converſant in theſe matters, 
muſt know, that moſt of the diſeaſes of infants 
proceed from the heat of their humours. 

Ir the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, the 
child will need little or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 
once or twice a day, a little of ſome food that is caly 


of digeſtion; as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with 
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with bread in it, and ſuch like. This will eaſe the 
mother, will accuſtom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render the weaning both leſs difficult 
and leſs dangerous. All great and ſudden tranſitions 
are to be avoided in nurſing. For this purpoſe, the 
food of children ought not only to be ſimple, but to 
reſemble, as nearly as poſſible, the properties of 
milk. Indeed milk itſelf ſhould make a principal 
part of their food, not only before they are weaned, 
but for a long time after. 


Nxxr to milk, we would recommend good lighe 


bread. Bread may be given to a child as ſoon as it 
ſhews an inclination to chew; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much as it pleaſes. The very chew- 
ing of bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, 
and the diſcharge of ſaliva, while, by mixing with 


the nurſe's milk in the ſtomach, it will afford an 


excellent nouriſhment. Children diſcover an early 


inclination to chew whatever is pur into their hands. 
Parents obſerve the inclination, but generally miſtake 
the object. Inſtead of giving the child ſomething 


which may at once exerciſe its gums and afford it 
nouriſhment, they commonly put into its hands a 


piece of hard metal or impenetrable coral. A cruſt 


of bread is the beſt_gum-ſtick- It not only anſwers 
—. y 


the purpoſe betcer than any thing elſe, but has the 


additional properties of nouriſhing the child and car- 


rying the ſaliva down to the ſtomach, which is too 

valuable a liquor to be loſt, | 
BrEap, beſides being uſed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beſt 
methods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 
C2 _ tity 
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tity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more 
' wholeſome and nouriſhing this way than boiled, and is 
leis apt to occaſion coſtiveneſs. For a child farther 
advanced, bread may be mixed in veal or chicken 
- broth, made into puddings, or the like. Bread is a 
proper food for children at all times, provided it be 

plain, made of wholeſome grain, and well-fermented 

but, when enriched with fruits, ſugars, or ſuch things, 
it becomes very unwholeſome. 

IT is ſoon enough to allow children animal food 
when they have got teeth to eat it. They ſhould 
never taſte it till after they are weaned, and even then 
they ought to uſe it ſparingly. Indeed, when chil- 
dren live wholely on vegetable food, it is apt to ſour 
their ſtomachs; but, on the other hand, too much 
fleſh heats the blood, and occaſions fevers and other 
inflammatory diſeaſes. This plainly points out a due 
mixture-of animal and vegetable food as moſt nnd 
for children, 

Few things are more hurtful to children, than the 
common method of ſweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which 
makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough, The ex- 
ceſſes of children are entirely owing to nurſes. If a 
child be gorged with food at all hours, and enticed to 
take it, by making it ſweet and agreeable to the 
palate, 1s it any wonder that ſuch a child ſhould in 
time be induced to crave more food than it ought to 
have? 

CHILDREN may be hurt by too little as well as too 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 

| — fed 
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fed four or five times a day; but ſhould never be 
accuſtomed to eat in the night; neither ſhould it have 
too much at a time, Children thrive beſt with ſmall 
quantities of food frequently given, This neither 
overloads the ſtomach, nor hurts the digeſtion, and 
is certainly moſt agreeable to Nature. 

WRITERS on nurſing have inveighed with ſuch 
vehemence againſt giving children too much food, 
that many parents, by endeavouring to ſhun that 
error, have run into the oppoſite extreme, and ruined 
the conſtitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme. Nature has many ways of reliev- 
ins herſelf when overloaded; but a child, who is 
pinched with kunger, will never become a ſtrong or 
healthy man, That errors are frequently committed 
on both ſides, we are ready to acknowledge; but 


where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, 


ten ſuffer from the quality. This is the principal 
evil, and claims our ſtricteſt attention. 
Maxx people imagine, that the ſort of food which 
they love themſelves cannot be bad for their children: 
But this notion is very abſurd. In the more advanced 
periods of life we often acquire an inclination for food 
which, when children, we could not endure. Beſides, 
there are many things that may agree very well with 
the ſtomach of a grown perſon, which would be 
hurtful to a child; as high-ſeaſoned, ſalted, and 
imoke-dried proviſions, &c. It would alſo be im- 
proper to feed children with fat meat, ſtrong broths, 
rich ſoups, or the like. MEET 

ALL ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
Parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 


C 3 ſtrong 
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ſtrong liquors, at every meal. Such a practice cannot 
fail to do miſchief, Thoſe children ſeldom eſcape the 
violence of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, hooping cough, 
or ſome inflammatory diſorder. Milk, water, butter- 
milk, or whey, are the moſt proper for children to 
drink. If they have any thing ſtranger, it may be 
fine ſmall-beer, or à little wine mixed with water. 
The ſtomachs of children can digeſt well enough 
without the aſſiſtance of warm ſtimulants : Beſides, 
being naturally hot, they are eaſily hurt by ey 
thing of a heating quality. 

Fw things are more hurtful to children than un- 
ripe fruits, They weaken the powers of digeſtion, 
and ſour and relax the ſtomach, by which means it 
becomes a proper neſt for inſccts. Children indeed 
ſhew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt to 
believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in 
proper quantity, it would have no bad effects. We 
never find a natural inclination wrong, if properly 
regulated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, 
and correct the heat and acrimony of the humours. 
This is what moſt children want; only care ſhould be 
taken leſt they exceed. Indeed, the beſt way to 
prevent children from going to exceſs in the uſe of 
fruit, or eating that which is bad, is to allow them a 
proper quantity of what is good. 

RooTs which contain a crude viſcid juice ſhould be 
iparingly given to children. They fill the body with 
groſs humours, and tend to produce eruptive diſeaſes. 
This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for the poor; 
glad to obtain at a ſmall price what will fill the bellies 
of their children, they ſtuff them two or three 
times a-day with potatoes, or other crude vegetables. 

Children 
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Children had better eat a ſmall quantity of food which 
yields a wholeſome nouriſhment, than be crammed 
with what their digeſtive powers are unable properly 
to aſſimulate. 
BuTTER ought likewiſe to be ſparingly given to 
children. It both relaxes the ſtomach, and produces 
groſs humours. Indeed, moſt things that are fat or 
oily, have this effect. Butter, when ſalted, becomes 
ſtill more hurtful. Inſtead of butter, ſo liberally 
given to children in moſt parts of Britain, we would 
recommend honey. Honey is not only whoic{ome, 
but cooling, cleanſing, and tends to ſweeten the 
humours. Children who eat honey are ſeldom 
troubled with worms: They are alſo leſs ſubject to 
- cutaneous dileaſes, as itch, icabbed-head, &c. 
Maxx people err in thinking that the diet of chil- 
dren ought to be altogether moiſt, When children 


live entirely upon flops, it relaxes their ſolids, ren- 


ders them weak, and diſpoſes them to the rickets, 
the ſcrophula, and other glandular diſorders. Re- 
laxation is one of the moſt general cauſes of the 
diſeaſes of children. Every thing therefore which 
tends to unbrace their ſolids, © ought to be carefully 
avoided. 

Wx would not be underſtood, by theſe obſervations, 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 
that ſufficient regard be had to ſimplicity. 


Of the Exerciſe of Children. 


Or all the cauſes which conſpire to render the life 
of man ſhort and miſerable, none has greater influence 


than the want of proper EXERCISE: Healthy parents, 
Cz wholeſome 
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wholeſome food, and proper clothing, will avail 
little, where exerciſe is neglected. Sufficient exerciſe 
will make up for ſeveral defects in nurſing ; but 
nothing can ſupply the want of it. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the health, the growth, and the ſtrength 


of children, 


Tü deſire of exerciſe is coeval with life itſelf. 
Were this principle attended to, many diſeaſes might 
be prevented. But, while indolence and ſedentary 
employments prevent two-thirds of mankind from 
either taking ſufficient exercile themſelves, or giving 
it to their children, what have we to expect but dif- 
eaſes and deformity among their offspring ? The 
rickets, ſo deſtructive to children, never appeared in 
Britain till manufactures began to flouriſh, and peo- 
ple, attracted by the love of gun, left the country to 
follow ſedentary employments in great towns. It is 
amongſt theſe people that this diſeaſe chiefly prevails, 
and not only deforms, but Kills many of their off- 
ſpring. 
Taz conduct of * young animals ſhews the 
propriety of giving exerciſe to children. Every other 
animal makes uſe of its organs of motion as ſoon 
as it can, and many of them, even when under 
no neceſlity of moving in queſt of food, cannot be 
reſtrained without force. T his is evidently the caſe 
with the calf, the lamb, and moſt other young ani- 


mals. If theſe creatures were not permitted to friſc 


about, and take exerciſe, they would ſoon die or 
become diſeaſed The ſaine inclination appears very 
early in the human ſpecies; but, as they are not able 
to take exerciſe themſelves, it is the buſineſs of their 
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 CriLDREN may be exerciſed various ways. The 
beſt method, while they are light, 1s to carry them 
about in the nurſe's arms. This gives the nurſe an 
opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
out every thing that may pleaſe and delight its fancy, 
Beſides, it is much ſafer than ſwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of ſuch as are not 
fit to take care of themſelves. Nothing can be more 
r:idiculous than to ſet one child to keep another: this 
conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and has 
rendered others miſerable for life. 

WIRE children begin to walk, the ſafeſt and beſt 
method of leading them about 1s by the hands. The 
common way, of ſwinging them in leading- ſtrings 
fixed to their backs, has ſeveral bad conſequences, 
It makes them throw their bodies forward, and preſs 
with their whole weight upon the breaſt: By this 
means the breathing is obſtructed, the breaſt flat- 
tened, and the bowels compreſſed; which muſt hurt 
the digeſtion, and occaſion conſumptions of the lungs, 
and other diſeaſes. 

Ir is a common notion, that if children be ſet upon 
their feet too ſoon, their legs will become crooked. 
There 1s reaſon to believe, that the very reverſe of 
this is true. Every member acquires ſtrength in 
proportion as it is exerciſed. The limbs of children 
are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionably 
light; and, had they {kill to direct themſelves, they 
would ſoon. be able to ſupport their own weight. 
Who ever heard of any other animal that became 
crooked by uſing its legs too foon ? Indeed, if a child 
be not permitted to he ule of its legs till a con- 
ſiderable time after the birth, and be then ſet upon 


them 
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them with 1ts whole weight at once, there may be 
ſome danger; but this proceeds intirely from the 
child's not having been accuſtomed to ule its legs 
from the beginning, 

MoTatrs of the poorcr fort think they are great 
gainers by making their children lie or fit while they 


themſelves work. In this they are greatly miſtaken, 


By neglecting to give the children exerciſe, they are 
obliged to keep thi a long time before they can do 
any thing ior themſelves, and to ſpend more on medi- 
cine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moſt profit- 
able buſineſs in which even the poor can be em- 


ployed : But, alas! it is not always in their power. 


Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring, 
in order to procure the neceſſaries of life. When 
this is the caſe, it becomes the intereſt as well as the 


duty of the Public to aſſiſt them. Ten thouſand ! 


times more benefit would accrue to the State, by en- 
abling the poor to bring up their own children, than 


from all the * hoſpitals that ever can be erected for 
that purpoſe. 


WaHozver conſiders the ſtructure of the human 


body, will ſoon be convinced of the neceſſity of 


* If it were made the intereſt of the poor to keep their children 


alive, we ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall premium given 
annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive at the 
year's end, would fave more infant-lives than if the whole revenue 
of the crown were expended on hoſpitals for this purpoſe, This 
would make the poor eſteem fertility a bleſſing ; whereas many of 
them think it the greateſt curſe that can befal them; and, in place 
of wiſhing their children to live, ſo far does poverty get the better 


of natural affection, that they are often very happy when they 
die, 


exerciſe 
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exerciſe for the health of children. The body is 


compoſed of an infinite number of veſſels, whoſe 


fluids cannot be puſhed on without the action and 


preſſure of the muſcles. But, if the fluids remain 


inactive, obſtructions muſt happen, and the humours 
will of courſe be vitiated, which cannot fail to occa- 
ſion diſeaſes. Nature has furniſhed both the veſſels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerous 
valves, in order that the action of every muſcle might 
puſh forward their contents; but without action, 
this admirable contrivance can have no effect. This 


part of the animal œconomy proves to a demon- 


{tration the neceſſity of exerciſe for the preſervation of 
health. 

ARGUMENTS to ſhew the importance of exerciſe 
might be drawn from every part of the animal ceco- 
nomy : Without exerciſe, the circulation of the 
blood cannot be properly carried on, nor the different 
ſecretions duly performed; without exerciſe, the 
humours cannot be properly prepared, nor the ſolids 
rendered ſtrong or firm. The action of the heart, 
the motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions, 
are greatly aſſiſted by exerciſe. But, to point out the 
manner in which theſe effects are produced, would 
lead us farther into the economy of the human body, 


than moſt of thoſe for whom this treatiſe is intended 


would be able to follow. We ſhall therefore only 
add, that, where exerciſe is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and, when 
that is the caſe, the whole conſtitution muſt go to 
wreck, 

A coop conſtitution ought certainly to be our firſt 
object in the management of children, It lays a 


foundation 
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foundation for their being uſeful and happy in life; 


and whoever neglects it, not only failgin his duty to 


his offspring, but to ſociety. 

Ok very common error of parents, by which 
they hurt the conſtitutions of their children, 1s the 
ſending them too young to ſchool. This is often done 
ſolely to prevent trouble. When the child is at 
{chool, he needs no keeper. Thus the ſchoolmaſter 
is made the nurſe; and the poor child is fixed to a 
ſeat leven or eight hours a-day, which time ought to 
be ſpent in exerciſe and diverſions. Sitting ſo long 


cannot fail to produce the worſt effects upon the 


body; nor is the mind leſs injured. Early appli 
cation weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the 
mind an averſion to books, which continues for life. 

Bor, ſuppoſe this were the way to make children 
ickolars, it certainly ought not to be done at the 
exnence of their conſtitutions, Our ancefors, who 
ſeldom went to ſchool very young, were not leſs 
learned than we, But we imagine the boy's education 
will be quite marred, unleſs he be carried to ſchool in 
his nurſc's arms. No wonder if ſuch hot-bed plants 
ſeldom become either icholars or men! 

Nor only the- confinement of children in public 
ſchools, but their number, often proves hurtful, 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors ; their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholeſome, but, if any one of them happens 
to be diſeaſed, the reſt catch the infection. A ſingle 
child has been often known to communicate the 
bloody-flux, the hooping- cough, the itch, or other 
diſeaſes, to almoſt every individual in a numerous 
ſchool. | 


BUT, 
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Bur, if faſhion muſt prevail, and infants are to be 
ſent to ſchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the intereſts of ſociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but to allow them to run 
about and play at ſuch active diverſions as may pro- 


* mote their growth and ſtrengthen their conſtitutions, 


Were boys, inſtead of being whipped for ſtealing an 
hour to run, ride, ſwim, or the like, encouraged to 
employ a proper part of their time in theſe manly 
and uſeful exerciſes, it would produce many excel- 
lent effects. 

Ir would be of great ſervice to boys, if, at a 


proper age, they were taught the military exerciſe. 


This would increaſe their ſtrength, inſpire them with 
courage, and, when their country called for their 
aſſiſtance, would enable them to act in her defence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and trou— 
bleſome courſe of inſtructions, at a time when they 
are leſs fit to learn new motions, geſtures, &c. 

An effeminate education will infallibly ſpoil the beſt 
natural conſtitution; and, if boys are brought up in 
a more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, 
they never will be men. 

Noz is the common education of girls leſs hurtful 
to the conſtitution than that of boys. Mils is ſet 
down to her frame, before ſhe can put on her clothes; 
and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is 
the only ching that can intitle her to general eſteem. 
It is unneceſſary here to inſiſt upon the dangerous 
conſequences of obliging girls to ſit too much. They 
are pretty well known, and are too often felt at a cer- 
tain time of life. But ſuppoſe this critical period to 
be got over, greater dangers ſtill await them when 
they 
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they come to be mothers. Women who have been 


early accuſtomed to a ſedentary life, generally run N 


great hazard in childbed; while thoſe who have been 


uſed to romp about, and take ſufficient exerciſe, are 7 


ſeldom in any danger. 


Ons hardly meets with a girl who can, at the“ 


ſame time, boaſt of early performances by the needle, 


and a good conſtitution, Cloſe and early confine. 1 
ment generally occaſions indigeſtions, head-achs, pale 
complexions, pain of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, Þ 
coughs, conſumptions of the lungs, and deformity of 


body. The laſt of theſe indeed is not to be won- 


dered at, conſidering the aukward poſtures in which 


girls fit at many kinds of needlework, and the deli- 
cate flexible ſtate of their bodies in the early periods 
of life. 

WovuLD mothers, inſtead of having their daughters 
inſtructed in many trifling accompliſhments, employ 
them in plain work and houſewifery, and allow them 
ſufficient exerciſe in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more uſeful 
members of ſociety. I am no enemy to genteel 
accompliſhments, but would have them only con- 
ſidered as ſecondary, and always diſregarded when 
they impair health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for 
children to be early taught to earn their bread. This 


opinion is certainly right, provided they were ſo em- 
ployed as not to hurt their health or growth ; but, 


when theſe ſuffer, ſociety, inſtead of being benefited, 
is a real loſer by their labour. There are few em- 


ployments, except ſedentary ones, by which children 


can earn a livelihood ; and, if they be ſet to theſe too 
ſoon 
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ſoon, it ruins their conſtitutions. Thus, by gaining 
a few years from childhood, we generally loſe twice 
as many in the latter period of life, and even render 
the perſon leſs uſeful while he does live. 

In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this obſerva- 


tion, one needs only look into the great manufac- 


turing towns, where he will find a puny degenerate 
race of people, weak and ſickly all their lives, 
ſeldom exceeding the middle period of life; or, if 


they do, being unfit for - buſineſs, they become a 


burden to ſociety. Thus, arts and manufactures, 
though they may increaſe the riches of a country, are 
by no means favourable to the health of its inhabit- 
ants, Good policy would therefore require, that ſuch 


people as labour during life, ſhould not be ſet too 


early to work. Every perſon converſant in the breed 
of horſes, or other working animals, knows, that, if 
they be ſet to hard labour too ſoon, they never will 


turn out to advantage. This is equally true with 


reſpect to the human ſpecies. 

THERE are nevertheleſs various ways of employing 
young people, without hurting their health. The 
eaſier parts of gardening, huſbandry, or any buſineſs 
carried on without doors, are moſt proper. Theſe 


are employments which moſt young people are fond 


of, and ſome parts of them may always be adapted to 


their age, taſte, and ſtrength “. 


Such parents, however, as are under the neceſſity 
of employing their children within doors, ought to 
allow them ſufficient time for active diverſions. This 

* T have been told that in China, where the police is the beſt in 


the world, all the children are employed in the eaſier parts of gar- 


dening and huſbandry, as weeding, gathering ſtones off the land, 
and ſuch like, 


would 
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32 OF CHILDREN. 
would both encourage them to do more work, and 
prevent their conſtitutions from being hurt. 


Some imagine, that exerciſe within doors is ſuf- 
ficient; but they are greatly miſtaken. One hour 


ſpent in running, or any other exerciſe without doors, 


is worth ten within, When children cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exerciſed at home, The beſt 
method of doing this 1s to make them run abour in a 
long room, or dance. This laſt kind of exerciſe, if 
not carried to exceſs, is of excellent ſervice to young 


people. It cheers the ſpirits, promotes perſpiration, 


ſtrengthens the limbs, &c. I knew an eminent 
phyſician who uſed to ſay, that he made his children 


dance inſtead of giving them phyſic. It were well if 


more people followed his example. 
THrz coLD BATH may be conſidered as an aid to 
exerciſe, By it the body 1s braced and ſtrengthened, 


the circulation and ſecretions promoted, and, were 


it conducted with prudence, many diſeaſes, as the 
rickets, ſcrophula, &c. might be thereby prevented. 
The ancients, who took every method to render 
children hardy and robuſt, were no ſtrangers to the 
uſe of the cold bath; and, if we may credit report, 
the practice of immerſing children daily in cold water 
muſt have been very common among our anceſtors. 

Tx greateſt objection to the uſe of the cold bath 
ariſes from the ſuperſtitious prejudices of nurſes, 
Theſe are often ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to 
bring them to make a proper uſe of it, I have 
known ſome of them who would not dry a child's 


{kin after bathing it, leſt it ſhould deſtroy the effect 
of the water. Others will even put clothes dipt in the 


water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or 
5 | ſuffer 


fer! it to go about in that condition. Some believe, 


being dedicated to a particular ſaint. While others 
place their confidence in à certain number of dips, as 
three, ſeven, nine, or the like; and the world could 
not perſuade them, if theſe do not ſucceed, to try it 
a little longer. Thus, by the whims of nurſes, chil- 
Jren loſe the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes 


trated, 

We ought not, however, entirely to ſet aſide the 
uſe of the cold bath, becauſe ſome nurſes make a 
wrong uſe of it. Every child, when in health, 
| ſhould at leaſt have its extremities daily waſhed in 
cold water. This is a partial uſe of the cold bath, 
and is better than none. In winter this may ſuffice ; 
but, in the warm ſeaſon, if a child be relaxed, or 
ſeem to have a tendency to the rickets or ſcrophula, 
its whole body ought to be daily immerſed in cold 
water. Care however mult be taken not to do this 
when the body is hot, or the ſtomach full. The child 
2 ſhould be dipt only once at a time, ſhould be taken 
out immediately, and have its ſkin well rubbed with 
a dry cloth. 


The bad EffetTs of unwholeſome Air upon Children. 

Fru things are more deſtructive to children than 
> confined or unwholeſome air. This is one reaſon why 
ſo few of thoſe infants, who are put into hoſpitals, or 
pariſh workhouſes, live. Theſe places are generally 
; crowded with old, ſickly, and infirm people; by 
E which means the air is rendered ſo extremely pernici- 
N eus, that it becomes a poiſon to infants. _ 


D | Want 


that the whole virtue of the water depends upon its 
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Want of wholeſome air is likewiſe deſtructive to 
many of the children born in great towns. There the 
poorer fort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 
houſes, to which the freſh air has no acceſs. Though 
grown people, who are hardy and robuſt, may live in 
ſuch ſituations, yet they generally prove fatal to their 
offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and thoſe 
who do are weak and deformed. As ſuch people are 
not able to carry their children abroad into the open 
air, we muſt lay our account with loſing the greater 


part of them. But the rich have not this excuſe. 1: 


is their buſineſs to ſee that their children be daily car- 7 
ried abroad, and that they be kept in the open air for a 1 
ſufficient time. This will always ſucceed better if the 5 
mother goes along with them. Servants are often 45 
negligent in theſe matters, and allow a child to fit or 1 
lie on the damp ground, inſtead of leading or carrying 
it about. The mother ſurely needs air as well as het 
children; and how can ſhe be better employed than in FP 
attending them? Z 
A very bad cuſtom prevails of making children E 
ſleep in ſmall apartments, or crowding two or three 
beds into one chamber. Inſtead of this, the nurſery £ 
ought always to be the largeſt and beſt aired room in 
the houſe, When children are confined in ſmall ÞÞ 
apartments, the air not only becomes unwholeſome, 5 
but the heat relaxes their ſolids, renders them del- 
cate, and diſpoſes them to colds and many other di- 
orders. Nor is the cuſtom of wrapping them up ted 
cloſe in cradles leſs pernicious. One would think 
that nurſes were afraid leſt children ſhould ſuffer by 7 
breathing free air, as many of them actually cover tie 
child's face while allcep, and others wrap a covering 
Over 
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over the whole cradle, by which means the child is 


forced to breathe the ſame air over and over all the 


time it is in it. 


CHILDREN who are kept within n all day, and 


ſleep all night in warm cloſe apartments, may, with 


great propriety, be compared to plants nurſed in a 


hot-houſe, inſtead of the open air. Though ſuch 
plants, may by this means be kept alive for ſome 
time, they will never arrive at that degree of ſtrength, 


vigour, and magnitude, which they would have ac- 


quired 1 in the open air, nor would they be able to 

bear 1t afterwards, ſhould they be expoſed to it. 
CritDpREN brought up in the country, who have 

been accuſtomed to open air, ſhould not be too early 


ſent to great towns, where it is confined and un- 


wholeſome. This is frequently done with a view to 
forward their education, but proves very hurtful to 
their health. All ſchools and ſeminaries of learning 
ought, if poſſible, to be ſo ſituated as to have freſh, 
dry, wholeſome air, and ſhould never be too much 
crowded. 1 
Wirzour entering into a detail of the particular 
advantages of wholeſome air to children, or of the 


bad conſequences which proceed from the want of it, 


I ſhall only obſerve, that of ſeveral thouſands of 
children which have been under my care, I do not 
remember one inſtance of a ſingle child who con- 
tinued healthy in a cloſe confined ſituation; but have 
often known the moſt obſtinate- diſeaſes cured by 
removing them from ſuch a {ituation to an 8 80 free 
air. 
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| Of Nurſes. 
IT is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurſes, This would be waſting time. 
Common ſenſe will direct every one to chuſe a woman 
who is healthy, and has plenty of milk. If ſhe be at 
the ſame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, 
ſhe can hardly fail to make a proper nurſe. After 
all, however, the only certain proof of a good nurſe 
is a healthy child upon her breaſt. But, as the miſ- 
conduct of nurſes often proves fatal to children, it 
will be of importance to point out a few of their moſt 
capital blunders, in order to rouſe the attention of 
parents, and to make them look more ſtrictly into the 


conduct of thoſe to whom they commit the care of 


their infant offspring. 

THovca it admits of ſome exceptions, yet it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that every woman who 
nurſes for hire ought to be carefully looked after, other- 
wiſe ſhe will not do her duty. For this reaſon parents 
ought always to have their children nurſed under their 
own eye, if poſſible; and where this cannot be done, 
they ſhould be extremely circumſpect in the choice of 
thoſe perſons to whom they intruſt them. It is folly 
to imagine that any woman, who abandons her own 


child to ſuckle another for the fake of gain, ſhould 


feel all the affections of a parent towards her nurſling 
yet ſo neceſſary are theſc affections in a nurſe, that, 
but for them, the human race would toon be extinct. 
Ox E of the moit common faults of thoſe who 
- nurſe for hire is to doſe children with ſtupifactives, os 
ſuch things as lull them afleep. An indolent nurſe, 
who does not give a child ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open 
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open air to make it ſleep, and does not chuſe to be 
diſturbed by it in the night, will ſeldom fail to pro- 
cure for it a doſe of laudanum, diacodium, ſaffron, 


or, what anſwers the ſame purpoſe, a dram of ſpirits, 


or other ſtrang liquors. Theſe, though they be cer- 
tain poiſon to children, are every day adminiſtered 


by many who hear the character of very good nurſes, 


A xuRsE who has not milk enough is apt to imagine 
that this defe& may be ſupplicd by giving the child 
wines, cordial waters, or other ſtrong liquors. This 
is an egregious miſtake, The only thing that has any 
chance to ſupply the place of the nurſe's milk, muſt 
be ſomewhat nearly of the ſame quality, as cow's 
milk, aſs's milk, or the like, with good bread. It 
never can be done by the help of ſtrong liquors. 
Theſe, inſtead of nouriſhing an infant, never fail 
to produce the contrary effect. 

CHnilLDREN are often hurt by nurſes ſuffering them 
to cry long and vehemently. This ſtrains cheir'! render 
bodies, and frequently occaſions ruptures, inflam- 
mations of the throat, lungs, &c. The nurſe who 
can hear an infant cry till it has almoſt ſpent itſelf, 
without endeavouring to pleaſe it, muit be cruel 
indeed, and is unworthy to be intruſted with the care 
of an human creature, 

Nuksrs who deal much in medicine are always to 
be ſuſpected. They truſt to it, and neglect their 
duty. I never knew a good nurſe who had her God- 
trey's cordials, Daffy's elixirs, &c. at hand. Such 
generally imagine, that a doſe of medicine will make 


up for all defects in food, ar, exerciſe, and clean- 
lineſs. 


ALLowine children to continue long wet, is an- 
other very pernicious cuſtom of indolent nurſes. 
D 3 T his 
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This is not only diſagreeable, but it galls and frets 
the infant, and by relaxing the ſolids, occaſions ſcro- 
phulas, rickets, and other diſeaſes. A dirty nurſe is 
always to.be ſuſpected. 

NaTuRE often attempts to free the bodies of chil- 
dren from bad humours, by throwing them upon the 
ſkin: By this means fevers, and other diſeaſes are 
prevented, Nurſes are apt to miſtake ſuch critical 
eruptions for an itch, or ſome other infectious dil- 
order. Accordingly they take every method to drive 
them in. In this way many children loſe their lives; 
and no wonder, as Nature 1s oppoſed in the very 
method ſhe takes to relieve them. It ought to be a 
rule, which every nurſe ſhould obſerve, never to ſtop 

any eruption without proper advice, or being well 
aſſured, that it is not of a critical nature. At any 
rate, it is never to be done without previous evacu- 
ations. 

Looss ſtools is another method by which Nature 
often prevents or carries off the diſeaſes of infants. It 
theſe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be 
checked; but this is never to be done without the 
greateſt caution. Nuries, upon the firſt appearance 
of looſe ſtools, frequently fly to the uſe of aſtringents, 
or ſuch things as bind the belly. Hence inflammatory Þ 

fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes, are occaſioned, A 
Gole of rhubarb, a gentle vomit, or ſome other evacu- 8 
ation, ſhould always precede the uſe of aſtringent 
medicines. 

Ox of the preateſt faults of nurſes is concealing 
the diſeaſes of children from their parents. This 
they are extremely ready to do, eſpecially when the 
diſeaſe is the effect of their own negligence, Many 

| inſtances might be given of Perſons who have been 
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rendered lame for life by a fall from their nurſe's 
arms, which ſhe, through fear, concealed till the 
misfortune was paſt cure. Every parent who intruſts 
a nurſe with the care of a child, ought to give her 
the ſtricteſt charge not to conceal the molt trifling 
diſorder or misfortune that may befal it. 

We can ſee no reaſon why a nurſe who conceals 
any misfortune'which happens to a child under her 
care, till it loſes its life, ſhould not be puniſhed, A 
few examples of this would ſave the lives of many 
infants; but, as there is little reaſon to expect that it 
ever will be the caſe, we would earneſtly recommend 
it to all parents to look carefully after their children, 
and not to truſt ſo valuable a treaſure entirely in the 
hands of an hireling. 

No perſon ought to imagine theſe things unworthy 
of his attention. On the proper management of chil- 


dren depend not only their health and uſefulneſs in 


life, but likewiſe the ſafety and proſperity of the ſtate 
to which they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the 
ruin of any ſtate, where it prevails; and, when its 
foundations are laid in infancy, it can never after— 
wards be wholly eradicated. Parents who love their 
offspring, and wiſh well to their country, ought 
therefore, in the management of their children, to 
avoid every thing that may have a tendency to make 
them weak or effeminate, and to take every method 


in their power to render their conſtitutions ſtrong and 
hardy. 


By arts like cheſs 


Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy ſons; 
And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Unhurt thro? every toll in every clime *, 

* Armſtrong. 
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Or Tus LABORIOUS, Ta: SEDENTARY, 


AND THE ST UDIOUS, 


HAT men are expoſed to particular diſeaſes Þ 
from the occupations which they follow, is a 


fact well known; but to remedy this evil is a matter 


of ſome difficulty. Moſt people are under a neceſſity 
of following the employments to which they have 
been bred, whether they be favourable to health or 
not. For this reaſon, inſtead of inveighing, in a 
general way, againſt thoſe occupations which are 


hurtful to health, we ſhall endeavour to point out the 


circumſtances in each of them from which the danger 
chiefly ariſes, and to propoſe the moſt rational me- 
thods of preventing it. 
CnymisTs, founders, glaſs-makers, and ſeveral 
other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air is not only 
loaded with noxious exhalations, but is ſo parched, 
or rather burnt, as to be rendered unfit for expanding 
the lungs ſufficiently, and anſwering the other im- 
portant purpoſes of reſpiration, Hence proceed 
aſthmas, coughs, and conſumptions of the lungs, fo 
incident to perſons who follow theſe employments. 
To prevent ſuch conicquences, as far as poſſible, 
the places where theſe occupations are carried on, 


ought to be conſtructed with the utmoſt care for dil- 


charging the ſmoke and other exhalations, and ad- 
mitting a free current of freſh air. Such artiſts 
ought never to continue too long at work; and when 
they give over, they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to cool 
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gradually, and put on their clothes before they go 


into the open air. They ought never to drink large 
quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors, while 
their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, ſal- 
lads, or any thing that is cold on the ſtomach. 

Miners, and all who work under ground, are 
likewiſe hurt by unwholeſome air. The air by its 
ſtagnation in deep mines not only loſes its proper 
ſpring and other qualities neceſſary tor reſpiration, 
but is often loaded with ſuch noxious exhalations as 
to become a moſt deadly poiſon. 

THERE is no other method of preventing this, but 
by promoting a free circulation of air in the mine. 

Mix ERS are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
likewiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
ſkin, clothes, &c. Theſe are abſorbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occaſion palſies, vertigoes, and 
other nervous diforders, which often prove fatal. 
Fallopius obſerves, that thoſe who work in mines of 
mercury ſeldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and ſeveral other metals, are likewiſe very pernicious 
to the health. 

Mixzrs ought never to go to work faſting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 


nouriſhing, and their liquor generous : Nothing 


more certainly hurts them than living too low. They 
ſhould, by all means, avoid coſtiveneſs. This may 
either be done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking 
a ſuſficient quantity of ſallad oil. Oil not only opens 
the body, but ſheaths and defends the inteſtines from 
the ill eſiects of the metals. All who work in mines 
or metals ought to waſh carefully, and to change 
their clothes as ſoon as they give over working. 

Nothing 
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Nothing would tend more to preſerve the health 
of ſuch people than a ſtrict, and almoſt religious 
regard to cleanlineſs, _ 
PLomnens, painters, gilders, ſmelters, makers of 
white lead, and many others who work in metals, are 
liable to the ſame diſeaſes as miners, and ought to 
obſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 
TALLOW-CHANDLERS, boilers of oil, and all who 
work in putrid animal ſubſtances, are likewiſe liable 
to ſuffer from the unwholeſome ſmells or efluvia of 
theſe bodies. They ought to pay the ſame regard to 
cleanlineſs as miners; and when they are troubled 
with nauſea, ſickneſs, or indigeſtion, we would adviſe 
them to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such ſub- 
ances ought always ro be manufactured as freſh as 
poſſible, When long kept, they not only become 
unwholeſome to thoſe who manufacture them, but 
likewiſe to people who live in the neighbourhood. 
IT would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our ſubject, to ſpecify the diſeaſes peculiar to perſons 
of every occupation; we ſhall therefore conſider man- 
kind under the general claſſes of Laborious, Seden- 
lar y, and Studious, 


T HE LAB ORIOUS. 

Tnovcn thoſe who follow laborious employment 
are in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their occupations, and the places where 
they are carried on, expoſe them more particularly to 
ſome diſeaſes. Huſbandmen, for example, are ex- 
poled to all the viciſſitudes of the weather, which, in 
this country, are often very great and ſudden, and 
occaſion — coughs, quinſics, rheumatiſms, fevers, 
and 
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and other acute diſorders. They are likewiſe forced 
to work hard, and often to carry burdens above 
their ſtrength, which, by overſtraining the veſſels, 
occaſion aſthmas, ruptures, &c. 

Taosz who labour without doors are often af- 
ficted with intermitting fevers or agues, occaſioned 
by the frequent viciſſitudes of heat and cold, poor 
living, bad water, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, evening dews, night air, &c, to which they 
are frequently expoſed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alſo to keep their lungs diftended with 
more violence, than is neceſſary for common reſpira- 
tion : By this means the tender veſſels of the lungs 
are dver-ſtretched, and often burſt, inſomuch that a 
ſpitting of blood or fever enſues. Hippocrates men- 
tions an inſtance, to this purpoſe, of a man, who, 
upon a wager, carried an aſs. The man, he ſays, 
was immediately ſeized with a fever, a vomiting of 
blood, and a rupture. 

CARRYING heavy burdens is generally the effect 
of mere lazineſs, which prompts people to do at once 
what ſhould be done at twice. Sometimes it proceeds 
from vanity or emulation, Hence it is that the 
ſtrongeſt men are moſt commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It is rare to 
ind one who boaſts of his ſtrength without a rupture, 
a ſpitting of blood, or ſome other diſeaſe, which he 
reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would imagine, 
the daily inſtances we have of the fatal effects of car- 
rying great weights, running, wreſtling, &@ would 
be full 1cient to pievent ſuch Practices. 

THERE 
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THERE are indeed ſome employments which neceſ. 
farily require a great exertion of ſtrength, as black. 
ſmiths, carpenters, & c. None ought to follow theſe 
but men of a ſtrong body; and they ſhould never 
exert their ſtrength to the utmoſt, nor work too long, 
When the muſcles are violently ſtrained, frequent 


reſt is neceſſary, in order that they may recover their 


tone; without this, the ſtrength and conſtitution will 


ſoon be worn out, and a premature old age brought 


ON. 

Tur erifipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occaſioned by 
whatever gives a ſudden check to the perſpiration, as 
drinking cold liquor when the body 1s warm, wet 


feet, Keeping on wet clothes, ſitting or lying on the 


damp ground, &c. It is impoſſible for thoſe who 


labour without doors always to guard againſt theſe _ 


inconveniencies; but it is known from experience, 
that their ill conſequences might often be prevented 
by proper care. 

THe laborious are often afflicted with the iliac 


paſſion, the colic, and other complaints of the 


vowels. Theſe are generally occaſioned by the ſame 
cauſes as the eriſipelas; but they may likewiſe proceed 
rom flatulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers eat 


unfermented bread made of peas, beans, rye, and 


ocher windy ingredients. They allo devour great 


quantities or unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, or raw, 
with various kinds of roots and herbs, upon which 


they often drink four milk, ſtale ſmall beer, or the 
Hue. Such a compolition cannot fail to fill the 
DOWels With wind, and occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe 
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InfLAMMATIONS, Whitloes, and other diſeaſes of 


| the extremities, are very common amongſt thoſe whe 
labour without doors. Theſe diſeaſes are often attri- 
| buted to venom, or ſome kind of poiſon ; but they 
generally proceed either from ſudden heat after cold, 


or the contrary. - When labourers, milk-maids, & e. 


come from the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, 
and often plunge their hands in warm water, by 
which means the blood and other humours in thoſe 
parts are ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels not 
yielding ſo quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, and an 
inflammation or mortification enſues. 

Wx ſuch perſons come home cold, they ought 
to keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to 
waſh their hands in cold water, and to rub them well 
with a dry cloth. It ſometimes happens, that people 
are ſo benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of 
| the uſe of their limbs. In this cafe, the only remedy 
is to rub the parts affected with ſnow, or, where it 
cannot be had, with cold water. If they be held near 
the fire, or plunged into warm water, a mortification 
will generally enſue. 

1.aBOURERS in the hot ſeaſon are apt to lie down 
and ſleep in the ſun. This practice is fo dangerous, 
that they often wake in a burning fever. Theſe burn- 
ing fevers, which prove ſo fatal about the end of 
ſummer and beginning of autumn, are often occa- 
ſioned by this means. When labourers leave off 
work, which they ought always to do during the heat 
of the day, they ſhould go home, or, at leaſt, get 


under ſome cover, where they may repoſe themſelves 


in ſafety. 


Many people follow their employments in the 
ticlds from morning till night, without eating any 


4 thing. 
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thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health, Hoy. 
ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 
regular times; and the harder they work, the more 
frequently they ſhould eat. If the humours be not 
frequently replenzſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they 
ſoon become putrid, and produce tevers of the yery 
worſt kind, 

PREASAN TS are extremely careleſs with reſpect to 
what they eat or drink, and often, through mere 
indolence, uſe unwholeſome food, when they might, 


for the ſame expence, have that which is wholeſome, 


In many parts of Britain, the peaſants are too care- 
leſs even to take the trouble of dreſſing their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one meal 
a-day in indolence, rather than labour, though it 


were to procure them the greateſt affluence. 


Fevers of a very bad kind are often occaſioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours become bad, 
and the ſolids weak ; from whence the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences enſue. Poor living is likewiſe productive 

f many of thoſe cutaneous diſeaſes ſo frequent among 
the lower claſs of people. It 1s remarkable tha: 
cattle, when pinched in their food, are generally 
affected with diſeaſes of the ſkin, which ſeldom fail to 


' diſappear when they are put upon a good paſture, 


This ſhews how much a good ſtate of the humours 


depends upon a ſufficient quantity of proper nouriſh- 


ment. 

PoveRTy not only occaſions, but aggravates, many 
of the diſeaſes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much foreſight; and, if they had, it is ſeldom in 
their power to ſave any thing. They are glad to 


5 


make a ſhift to live from day to day; and, when any F 
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diſeaſe overtakes them, they are miſerable indeed. 


Here the god- like virtue of charity ought always 


to exert itſclf. To relieve the induſtrious poor in 
diſtreſs, is ſurely the moſt exalted act of religion 
and humanity. They. alone, Who are witneſſes of 


thoſe ſcenes of calamity, can form a notion of 


what numbers periſh in diſeaſes for want of pro- 
per aſſiſtance, and even for want of che neceflaries 
of lue. 


LaBourERSs are often hurt by a fooliſh e. c 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till 


they overheat themſelves to ſuch a degree as to occa- 
ſion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as 
wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, 
deſerve to be looked upon in no better light hue 
felf-murderers. We; 

THE office of a ſoldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked amongſt the laborious employments. Sol- 


ders ſuffer many hardſhips from the inclemency of 
ſeaſons, long marches, bad proviſions, hunger, &c, - 
Theſe occaſion fevers, fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other 


fatal diſeaſes, which generally do greater execution 


than the iword, eſpecially when campaigns are con- 


tinued too late in the year. A few weeks of cold 
rainy weather will often prove more fatal than an 
engagement, 


Nes who have the command of armies, ſhould 


take care that their ſoldiers be well clothed and 


well fed. They ought allo to finiſh their cam- 


paigns in due ſeaſon, and to provide their men 


with dry and well aired winter-quarters. Theſe 


rules, taking care, at the fame time, to keep the 


lick at a proper diſtance from thoſe in health, 


would 
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would tend * to preſerve the lives of the 
ſoldiery *. 
Salloxs may alſo be numbered amongſt the labo- 


rious. They undergo great hardſhips from change 
of climate, the viokiee of weather, hard labour, 
bad proviſions, &c. Sailors are of ſo great import- 
ance both to the trade and ſafety of this Kingdom, 


that too much pains can never be beſtowed in point- 
ing out the means of preſerving their lives. 
Ox great ſource of the diſeaſes of ſea-faring people 


is exceſs, When they get on ſhore, after having been 


long at fea, without regard to the climate, or their 
own conſtitutions, they plunge headlong into all 
manner of riot, and often perſiſt till a fever puts an 
end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and not the 


climate, is often the cauſe why ſo many of our brave 


* Tt 1s indeed to be 3 that ſoldiers ſuffer no leſs ſrom 


indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hardſhips 


in time of war. If men are idle, they will be vicious. It would 


therefore be of great importance, could a ſcheme be formed for ren- 
dering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and more 
uſeful, Theſe deſirable objects migb:, in our opinion, be obtained, 
by employing them for ſome hours every day, and advancing their 


pay accordingly, By this means, idleneſs, the mother of vice, 


might be prevented, the price of Jabour lowered, public works, as 
harbours, canals, turnpike-roads, &c. might be made without hurt- 
ing manufactures; and ſoldiers might be enabled to marry, and 


bring up children, A ſcheme of this kind might eaſily be con- 


ducted, ſo as not to depreſs the martial ſpirit, provided the men were 
only to work five or ſix hours every day, and always to work with- 
out doors: no ſoldier ſhould be ſuffered to work too long, Or to 


follow any ſedentary employment. Sedentary employ ments render 


men weak and effeminate, and quite unfit for the hardſhips of war; 


whereas working for a few hours every day without doors would 
jnure them to the weather, brace their nerves, and increaſe their 


ſtrength and courage. | 
ſailors 
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failors die on foreign coaſts. Sea-faring people ought 
not to live too low ; but they will find moderation 
the beſt defence againſt tevers, and many other mala- 
dies. 

SalLoks, when on duty, cannot avoid ſometimes 
getting wet. When this happens, they ſhould change 
their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and take 
eyery method to reſtore the perſpiration. They 
ſhould not, in this caſe, have recourſe to ſpirits, or 
other ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink ſuch as 
are weak and diluting, of a proper warmth, and go 
immediately to bed, where a ſound ſleep and a gentle 
ſweat would ſet all to rights. 

Bor the health of ſailors ſuffers moſt from un- 
wholeſome food. The conſtant uſe of ſalted pro- 
| viſions vitiates their hitmours, and occaſions the 
ſcurvy, and other obſtinate maladies, It is no eaſy 
matter to prevent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet we 
cannot help thinking, that much might be done 
towards effecting ſo deſirable an end, were due pains 
beſtowed for that purpoſe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at ſca, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, 
the juices of them, either freſh or fermented, may. 
| With theſe all the drink, and even the food of the 
ſhip's company, ought to be acidulated in long 
voyages. 
| Stare bread and beer likewiſe contribute to vitiate 
the kumours, Meal will keep for a long time on 
board, of which freſh bread might frequently be 
made. Malt too might be kept, and infuſed with 
| boiling w water at any time. This liquor, when drank 
E even 
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even in form of wort, is very wholeſome, and is 
found to be an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. Small 
wines and cyder might likewiſe be plentifully laid in; 
and ſhould they turn ſour, they would ſtill be uſeful 
as vinegar. Vinegar 1s a very great antidote againſt 
diſeaſes, and ſhould be uſed 7 all travellers, eſpeci· 
ally at ſea. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewiſe 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
Freſh broths made of portable ſoup, and pudding; 
made of peas, or other vegetables, ought to be uſed 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur to 
people converſant in theſe matters, which would tend 
to preſerve the health of that brave and uſeful ſet of 
men, 

W have reafon to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, &c. of ſea-faring 
a people, that they would be the moſt healthy fet of 
men in the world ; but when theſe are neglected, the 
very reverſe will happen. | 

Tur beſt medical antidote that we can recommend to 
ſailors or ſoldiers on foreign coaſts, eſpecially where 


dampneſs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. This will 


often prevent fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes. About 
a drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this 
ſhould prove diſagreeable, an ounce of bark, with 
half an ounce of orange-peel, and two drams of 
{nake-root coarſely powdered, may be infuſed for two 
or three days.in an Engliſh quart of brandy, aad 
half a wine-glaſs of it taken twice or thrice a- daf, 
when the ſtomach is empty. This has been found to 
be an excellent antidote againſt fluxes, putrid, inter- 
mitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy climates, It 

is 
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is not material in what form this medicine be taken. 
t may either be infuſed in water, wine, or ſpirits, as 


recommended above, or made into an electuary with 


ſyrup of lemons, oranges, or the like. 
THE SED ENT AR v. 
Troven nothing can be more contrary to the 
nature of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſs 


Fe e the far greater part of the ſpecies. 
Almoſt the whole female world, and in manufacturing 


countries, the major part of the males, may be rec- 


| koned ſedentary *. 

AcrIcurTURE, the firſt and moſt healthful of all 
employments, is now followed by few who are able 
to carry on any other buſineſs. But thoſe who ima- 
gine that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to 


employ all its inhabitants, are greatly miſtaken. An 
ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain his 
family from the produce of one acre of ground. So 
I might a modern Briton, if he would be contented to 


live like a Roman, This ſhews what an immenſe 


| increaſe of inhabitants Britain might admit of, and 
| all of them live by the culture of the ground. 


AGRICULTURE is the great ſource of domeſtic 


| riches. Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may 


ve imported from abroad, poverty and miſery will 


| abound at home. Such IS, and ever will be, the 


* The appellation of ſedentary has generally been given only to 


the ſtudious; we can ſee no reaſon, however, for reſtricting it to 
| them alone, Many artificers may, with as much propriety, be 
| denominated ſedentary as the fludiovs, with this particular diſ- 
| advantaoe, chat they are often obliged to fit in very aukwaid 
poſtures, which the tudtous need not do, culeſs they pleaſe, 
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fluctuating ſtate of trade and manufactures, that 
thouſands of people may be in full employment to- 
day, and in beggary to-morrow. This can never 


happen to thoſe who cultivate the ground. They can 


eat the fruit of their labour, and can always by in- 
duſtry obtain, at leaſt, the neceſſaries of life. 
Trwovea ledentary employments are neceſſary, yet 
there ſeems to be no reaſon why any perſon ſhould be 
confined for lite to theſe alone, Were ſuch employ- 
ments intermixed with the more active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conſtant confinement 
that ruins the health, A man ſhall not be hurt by 
fitting tour or five hours a-day ; but if he 1s obliged 
to fit ten or twelve, will ſoon contract diſeaſes. 
Bur it is not want of exerciſe alone which hurts 


ledentary people; they often ſuffer from the confined 


air which they breathe. It is very common to ſee ten 


or a dozen taylors, or ſtay-makers, for example, 
crouded into one ſmall apartment, where there is 


hardly room for one ſingle perion to breathe freely. 
In this ficuation they generally continue for many 


hours at a time, often with the addition of ſundry 


candles, which tend likewiſe to waſte the air, and 
render it leſs fit for reſpiration. Air that is breathed 


repeatedly, loſes its ſpring, and becomes unfit for 


expanding the lungs. This is one cauſe of the 
phthiGical coughs, 0 other complaints of the breaſt, 
ſo incident to ſedentary artificers. 

Even the perſpiration from a great number of 
perſons pent up together, renders the air unwhole- 
ſome. The danger from this quarter will be greatly 
increaſed, if any one of them happens to have bad lungs, 
or to be otherwiſe diſeaſed. Thoſe who ſit near him, 


being 
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being forced to breathe the ſame air, can hardly fail 
to be infected. It would be a rare thing, however, 
to find a dozen of ſedentary people all ſound. The 
danger of crouding them together muſt therefore be 
erident to every one. 

Many of thoſe who follow ſedentary employments 
are conſtantly in a bending poſture, as ſhoemakers, 
taylors, cutlers, &c. Such a ſituation is extremely 
hurtful. A bending poſture obſtructs all the vital 
motions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy the health. Ac- 
cordingly we find ſuch artifcers generally complaining 
of indigeſtions, flatulencies, headachs, pains of the 
hreaſt, &c. | 

Tux aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of being 
puſhed forwards by an erect poſture, and the action 
of the muſcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigeltions, coſtiveneſs, wind, and other 
hy pochondriacal ſymptoms, the conſtant companions 


of che ſedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can 


be duly performed where exerciſe is wanting, and 
when the matter, which ought to be diſcharged in 
this way, is retained too long in the body, it muſt 
have bad effects, as it is again taken up into the maſs 
of humours. : 

A BENDING poſture 1 is likewiſe hurtful to the lungs. 
When this organ is compreſſed, the air cannot have 
free acceſs into all its parts, ſo as to expand them 
properly. Hence tubercles, adheſions, &c. are 
formed, which often end in conſumptions. Beſides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abſolutcly neceſ- 
lary for making good blood, when that organ fails, 
the humours ſoon become univerſally depraved, and 
the whole conſtitution goes to wreck, 
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SEDENTARY artificers are not only hurt by preſſure 
on the bowels, but alſo on the inferior extremities, 
which obſtructs the circulation in theſe parts, and 
renders them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, ſhoe. 
makers, &c. frequently loſe the uſe of their legs 
altogether; beſides, the blood and humours are, by 
ſtagnation, vitjated, and the perſpiration is obſtructed: 
from whence proceed the ſcab, ulcerous ſores, foul 
blotches, and other cutaneous diſeaſes, fo common 
among ſedentary artificers. 

A Bap figure of body is a very common confe- 
quence of cloſe application to ſedentary employments, 


The ſpine, for example, by being continually bent, 


puts on a crooked ſhape, and generally remains fo 
ever a'ter. But a bad figure of body has already 
been obſerved to be hurtful to health, as the vital 
functions are thereby impeded, 

A SEDENTARY life ſeldom fails to occaſion a an uni- 


vyerſal relaxation of the ſolids. This is the great 


ſource from whence moſt of the diſcaſes of ſedentary 
people flow, The ſcrophula, conſumption, hyſterics, 
with all the numerous train of nervous diſcaſes, which 
now abound, were very little known in this country 
before ſedentary artificers became ſo numerous: and 
they are very little known ſtill among ſuch of our 
people as follow actiye employments without doors, 
though in great towns at leaſt two-thirds of the in- 
habitants are afflicted with them. 

IT is very difficult to remedy thoſe evils, becauſe 
many who have been accuſtomed to a ſedentary lite, 


like rickety children, loſe all inclination for exerciſe; 


we ſhall, however, throw out a few hints with reſpect 


2 the moſt likely means for preſerving the health oi 
this 
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this uſeful ſet of people, which ſome of them, we 
hope, will be wiſe enough to obſerve. 

Ir has been already obſerved, that ſedentary artifi- 
cers are often hurt by their bending poſture, They 
ought therefore to ſtand or fit as erect as the nature 
of their employments will permit. They ſhould like- 
wiſe change their poſture frequently, and ſhould never 
ſit too long at a time; but leave off work and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote the vital 
motions. 

SEDENTARY artificers are generally allowed too 
little time for exerciſe; yet, ſhort as it is, they ſel- 
dom employ it properly. A journeyman taylor or 
weaver, for example, inſtead of walking abroad for 


exerciſe and freſh air, at his hours of leiſure, chuſes 


often to ſpend them in a public houſe, or in playing 
at ſome ſedentary game, by which he generally. loſes 


both his time and his money. 


Tur avkward poſtures in which many ſedentary 
artificers work, ſeem rather to be the effe& of cuſtom 
than neceſſity, For example, a table might ſurely be 
contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to fit round, with 
liberty for their legs either to hang down, or reſt upon 
a foot-board, as they ſhould chuſe. A place might 
likewiſe be cut out for each perſon, in ſuch a man- 
ner that he might ſit as conveniently for working as 

in the preſent mode of ſitting croſs- legged. 

ALL ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt re- 
ligious regard to cleanlineſs. Both their ſituation and 


occupations render this highly neceſſary. Nothing 


would contribute more to preſerve their health, than a 
ftrict attention to it; and ſuch of them as neglect it, 
E 4 NOL 
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not only. run the hazard of loſing health, but of be- 
coming a nuiſance to 328. | 


SEDVENTARY people ought to avoid food that is 


windy, or hard of digeſtion, and ſhould pay the 


ſtricteſt regard to ſobriety. A perſon who works hard 


without doors will ſoon throw off a debauch ; but one 
who ſits has by no means an equal chance, Hence it 
often happens, that ſedentary people are ſeized with 
fevers after hard drinking. When ſuch perſons feel 
their ſpirits low, inſtead of running to the tavern for 
relief, they ſhould ride, or walk in the fields. This 
would remove the complaint more effectually than 
ſtrong liquor, and would never hurt the conſtitution. 
InsTEap of multiplying rules for preſerving the 
health of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them 


the following general plan, viz, That every perſon 
who follows a ſedentary employment ſhould cultivate 


a piece of ground with his own hands. This he 
might dig, plant, fow, and weed at leiſure-hours, ſo 


as to make it both an exerciſe and amuſement, while 


it produced many of the neceſſaries of life. After 
working an hour in a garden, a man will return with 
more keennels to his employment within doors, than 
if he had been all the while idle. | 
LABOURING the ground is every way conducive to 
health. It not only gives exerciſe to every part of the 
body, but the very ſmell of the carth and freſh herbs 
revive and chear the ſpirits, whilſt the perpetual 
proſpect of ſomething coming to maturity, delights 
aue entertains the e We are ſo formed as to be 


always pleated with ſomewhat in proſpect, however 


diſtant or however trivial, Hence the happineſs that 
moſt 
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moſt men feel in planting, ſowing, building, &c. 
Theſe ſeem to have been the chief employments of 
the more early ages: and, when kings and conquer- 
ors cultivated the ground, there is conn to believe, 
that they knew as well wherein true happineſs con- 
ſiſted as we do. 1. 
IT may ſeem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation proves, 
that the plan 1s very practicable. In the town of 
Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, where the great iron manu- 


facture is carried on, there is hardly a Journeyman 
cutler who does not poſſeſs a piece of ground, which 


he cultivates as a garden. This practice has many 
ſalutary effects. It not only induces theſe people to 


take exerciſe without doors, but alſo to eat many, 


greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, which they 
would never think of purchaſing. There can be no 
reaton why manufacturers in any other town in Great 
Britain ſhould not follow the fame plan. 

Mecnanics are too much inclined to crowd into 
great towns. This ſituation may have ſome advan- 
tages; but it has likewiſe its diſadvantages. All 
mechanics who live in the country have it in their 


power to poſſeſs a piece of ground; which indeed 


moſt of them do. This not only gives them exerciſe, 
but enables them to live more comfortably. So far 
at leaſt as our obſervation extends, mechanics who 
live in the country are far more happy than thoſe in 
great towns. They enjoy better health, live in 
greater affluence, and ſeldom fail to rear a healthy 
and numerous offspring. 

Is a word, exerciſe without doors, in one ſhape or 
another, is abſolutely neceffary to health, Thoſe who 
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neglect it, though they may for a while drag out life, 
can hardly be ſaid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminate 
they languith for a few years, and ſoon drop into an 
untimely grave. 


THE STUDIOUS. 


' InTEvss thinking is ſo deſtructive to health, that 
few inſtances can be produced of ſtudious perſons 
who are ſtrong and healthy. Hard ſtudy always 
implies a ſedentary life; and, when intenſe thinking 
is joined to the want of exerciſe, the conſequences 
muſt be bad. We have frequently known even a few 
months of cloſe application to ſtudy ruin an excellent 
conſtitution, by inducing a train of nervous com- 
plaints, which could never be removed. Man is 
evidently not formed for continual thought more than 
for perpetual action, and would be as ſoon Worn out 
by the one as by the other. 

So great is the power of the mind over - the body, 
that, by its influence, the whole vital motions may be 
accelerated or retarded, to almoſt any degree. Thus 
cheerfulneſs and mirth quicken the circulation, and 
promote all rhe ſecretions; whereas ſadneſs and pro- 
{ound thought never fail to retard them. Hence ie 
would appear, that even a degree of thoughtleſſneſs 
is neceſſary to health. Indeed, the perpetual thinker 
ſeldom enjoys either health or ſpirits; while the 
perſon, who can hardly be ſaid to think at all, gene- 
rally enjoys both. 

PerPETUAL thinkers, as they are called, ſeldom 


think long. In a few years they generally become 


quite ſtupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how 
readily the greateſt bleſſings may be abuſed, Think- 


ing 
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ing, like every thing elſe, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice: nor can any thing afford a greater 
proof of wiſdom, than for a man frequently and ſea- 
ſonably to unbend his mind. This may generally be 
done by mixing in cheerful company, active diver- 
tons, or the like. 
Ius EAD of attempting to inveſtigate the nature of 
that connection which ſubſiſts between the mind and 
body, or to enquire into the manner in which they 
mutually affect each other, we ſhall only mention 
thoſe diſeaſes to which the learned are more peculiarly 
liable, and endeavour to point out the means of 
avoiding them. | 
STupiovs perſons are very ſubje& to the gout. 
This painful diſeaſe in a great meaſure proceeds from 
E indigeſtion, and an obſtructed perſpiration, It is 
* impoſlible that the man who ſits from morning till 
night ſhould either digeſt his food, or have any of che 
ſecretions in due quantity. But when that matter, 
which ſhould be thrown off by the ſkin, is retained 
in the body, and the humours are not duly prepared, 
diſeaſes muſt enſue. 
Taz ſtudious are often afflicted with the ſtone and 
gravel. Exerciſe greatly promotes both the ſecretion 
and diſcharge of urine; conlequently a ſedentary life 
mutt have the contrary effect. Any one may be 
ſatisfied of this by oblerving, that he paſſes much 
more urine by day than in the night, and alſo when 
he walks or rides, than when he ſits. | 
Tus circulation in the liver being flow, obſtruc- 
tions in that organ can hardly fail to be the conſe- 
quence of inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are 
frequently afflicted with ſchirrous livers. But the 


proper 
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proper ſecretion and diſcharge of the bile is ſo neceſ. 
fary a part of the animal ceconomy, that where theſe 
are not duly performed, the health muſt ſoon be im- 


paired. Jaundice, indigecition, loſs of appetite, 2nd 


a waſting of the whole body, ſeldom fail to be the 
conſequences of vitiated Nate of the liver, or ob- 
ſtructions of the bile. 1 | 
Fw diſeaſes prove more fatal to the ſtudious than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been 
obſerved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 
thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe, and where that 
is the caſe, obſtructions and adheſions will enſue. 
Not only want of exerciſe, but the poſture in which 
ſtudlious perſons generally fit, is very hurtful to the 
jungs. Thoſe who read or write much are ready to 
contract a habit of bending forwards, and often prels 


with their breaſt upon a table or bench. This poſture 


cannot fail to hurt the lungs. _ 
No perſon can enjoy health who does not properly 


digeſt his food. But intenſe thinking and inactivity 


never fail to weaken the powers of digeſtion. Hence 
the humours become crude and vitiated, the ſolids 
weak and relaxed, and the whole conſtitution goes to 
ruin. Ts 

Lone and intenſe thinking often occaſions grievous 
headachs, which brinz on vertigos, apoplexies, pal- 
ſies, and other fatal diſorders. The beſt way to 
prevent theſe is, never to ſtudy too long at one time, 
and to keep the belly regular, either by proper food, 
or taking frequently a little of ſome opening medi- 

eine. 85 
ThosE who read or write much are often afflicted 
with fore eyes, Studying by candle light is peculiarly 
burttu} 
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kurtfal to the fight. This ought to be practiſed as 
ſeldom as poſſible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes 
ſhould be ſhaded, and the head ſhould not be held 
too low. When the eyes are weak or painful, they 
ſhould be bathed every night and morning in cold 
water, to which a little brandy may be added. 

IT has already been obſerved, that the excretions 
are very defective in the ſtudious. The dropſy is 
often occaſioned by the retention of thoſe humours 
which ought to be carried off in this way. Any 
perſon may obſerve, that ſitting makes his legs ſwell, 
and that this goes off by exerciſe; which clearly 
points out the method of prevention. 

Feves, eſpecially of the nervous kind, are often 
the effect of ſtudy. Nothing affects the nerves ſo 
much as intenſe thought. It in a manner unhinges 
the whole human frame, and not only hurts the vital 
motions, but diſorders the mind itſelf. Hence a 
delirium, melancholy, and even madneſs, are often 
the effect of eloſe application to ſtudy. In fine, 
there is no diſeaſe Which can proceed either from a bad 
ſtate of the humours, a defect of the uſual ſecretions, 
or a debility of the nervous ſyſtem, which may not 
be induced by intenſe thinking. 

Tu moſt afflicting of all the diſeaſes which attack 
the ſtudious is, the hypochondriac. This diſeaſe 
ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep thought. 
It may rather be called a complication of maladies, 
than a ſingle one. To what a wretched condition are 
the beſt of men often reduced by it? Their ſtrength 
and appetite fail; a perpetual gloom hangs over their 
minds ; they live in the conſtant dread of death, and 
are continually 1n {earch of relief from medicine, 

where, 
4 
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where, alas! it is not to be found. Thoſe who labour 

under this diſorder, though they be often made the 
ſubject of ridicule, juſtly claim our higheſt ſympathy 
and compaſſion. a 
_ HasvrLy any thing can be more prepoſterous than 
| for a perſon«to make ſtudy his ſole buſineſs, A mere 
ſtudent is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He 
often neglects the moſt important duties of life, in 
order to purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. 
I Indeed it rarely happens, that any uſeful invention is 
1 the effect of mere ſtudy. The farther men dive into 
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1 profound reſearches, they generally deviate the more 3 
0 from common ſenſe, and too often loſe fight of it 
it altogether. Profound ſpeculations, inſtead of making 
I men wiſer or better, generally render them abſolute 
it ſceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt and uncer- 


tainty. All that is neceſſary for man to know, in 
order to be happy, is eaſily obtained, and the reſt, 
like the forbidden tree, ſerves only to increaſe his 
miſery. 
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Srupious perſons, in order to relieve their minds, 

| muſt not only diſcontinue ta read and write, but 
1 engage in ſome employment or diverſion, that will ſo 
i far occupy the thought as to make them forget the 
[ buſineſs of the ciofet. A ſolitary ride or walk are lo 

| far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage 


| thought. Nothing can divert the mind, when it gets 
= into a train of ſerious thinking, but attention to ſub- 


i jects of a more trivial nature. Theſe prove a kind 

|| of play to the mind, and conſequently relieve it. 

| | Learned men often contract a contempt for what 
they call trifling company. They are aſhamed to be 

| {cen with any but phiilolophers, This however is no 


proof 
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proof of their being philoſophers themſelves. No 


man deſerves that name who is aſhamed to unbend his 
mind, by aſſociating with the cheerful and gay. Even 


the ſociety of children will relieve the mind, and 


expel the gloom which application to ſtudy is too apt 


to occaſion. 


As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within 


doors, they ſhonld make choice of a large and well- 


aired place for ſtudy. This would not only prevent 


the bad effects which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the ſpirits, and have a moſt happy influence 
both on the body and mind. It is ſaid of Euripides 
the Tragedian, that he uſed to retire to a dark cave to 


compoſe his tragedies, and of Demoſthenes the Gre- 


cian orator, that he choſe a place for ſtudy where 
nothing could either be heard or ſcen. With all 
deference to ſuch venerable names, we cannot help 
condemning their taſte. A man may ſurely think to 
as good purpoſe in an elegant apartment as in a cave; 
and may have as happy CONCEPIONS where the all- 
| cheering rays of the ſun render the air wholeſome, as 
in places where they never reach. 

Tos who read or write much ſhould be very 
attentive to their poſture. They ought to fit and 
ſtand by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect 
poſture as poſſible. Thoſe who dictate may do it 
walking. It has an excellent effect frequently to read 
or ſpeak aloud. This not only exerciſes the lungs, 
but almoſt the whole body. Hence ſtudious people 
are greatly benefited by delivering diſcourſes in pub- 


lic. Such indeed ſometimes hurt themſelves by over- 
acting their part; but this is their own fault. The 


martyr to mere vociferation merits not our ſympathy. 
I | Tut 
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Tux morning has by all medical writers been rec: 
koned the beſt time for ſtudy. It is ſo. But it is alſo 
the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while the ſtomach 
is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with ſleep. Stu- 
dious people ſhould therefore ſometimes ſpend the 
morning in walking, riding, or ſome manly diver- 


ions without doors. This would make them return 


to ſtudy with greater alacrity, and would be of more 
ſervice than twice the time after their ſpirits are worn 
out with fatigue. It is not ſufficient to take diverſion 
only when we can think no longer. Every ſtudious 
perſon ſhould make it a part of his buſineſs, and 


ſhould let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation 


more than thoſe of ſtudy. 
Music has a very happy effect in relieving the 


mind when fatigued with ſtudy. It would be well if 


every ſtudious perſon were lo far acquainted with that 
ſcience as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere thought, by 


playing ſach airs as have a tendency to raiſe the 


ipirits, and inſpire cheerfulneſs and good- humour. 
IT is the reproach of Learning, that ſo many of her 
votaries, to relieve the mind after ſtudy, betake 
themſelves to the uſe of ſtrong liquors. This indeed 
is a remedy; but it is a deſperate one, and always 
proves deſtructive. Would ſuch perſons, when their 
{ſpirits are low, get on horſeback, and ride ten or a 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effectual 


remedy than any cordial medicine in the apothecary's 


ſhop, or all the ſtrong liquors in the world. 

IT is much to be regretted that learned men, while 
in health, pay ſo little regard to theſe things! 
Nothing is more common than to fee a miſerable 


object over-run with nervous diſeaſes, bathing, walk- 


ing, 
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ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for 


health after 1t 1s gone; yet, if any one had recom- 


mended theſe things to him by way of prevention, the 
advice would, in all probability, have been treated 


with contempt, or, at leaſt, with neglect. Such is the 


weaknels and folly of mankind, and ſuch the want of 
foreſight, even in thoſe who ought to be wiſer than 
others. 

Wirn regard to the diet of the ſtudious, we ſee 
no reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from any kind of 
food that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in mode- 
ration. They ought, however, to be ſparing in the 
uſe of every thing that is ſour, windy, rancid, or 
hard of digeſtion, Their ſuppers ſhould always be 
light, or taken ſoon in the evening. Their drink 
may be water, fine malt liquor, not too ſtrong, good 
cyder, wine and water, or, if troubled with acidities, 
water mixed with a little brandy. 

We ſhall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds of 
exerciſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, that 
they ſhould not be too violent, nor ever carried to the 
degree of exceſſive fatigue. They ought likewiſe to 
be frequently varied, fo as to give action to all the dif- 
ferent parts of the body; and ſhould, as often as 
poſſible, be taken in the open air. In general, riding 
on horſeback, walking, working in a garden, or 
playing at ſome active e e are the beſt. 

We would likewiſe recommend the uſe of the cold 
bath to the ſtudious. It will, in ſome meaſure, ſupply 
the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not be neglected by 
perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpecially 1 in the warm 
leaſon. 

No perſon. ought either to take exerciſe, or to ſtudy 
immediat ly after a- full meal. 


F 
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CHAP. I. 
OF ALIMENT. 


NWHOLESOME food, and regularities 
in diet, occaſion many diſeaſes. There is no 
doubt but the whole conſtitution of body may be 
changed by diet. The fluids may be thereby atte- 
nuated or condenſed, rendered mild or acrimonious, 
coagulated or diluted, to almoſt any degree. Nor 


are its effects upon the ſolids leſs conſiderable. They 


may be braced or relaxed, have their ſenſibility, mo- 
tions, &c. greatly increaſed or diminiſhed, by differ- 
ent kinds of aliment. A very {mall attention to theſe 
things will be ſufficient to ſhew, how much the pre- 


ſervation of health depends upon a proper diet. 


Nox is an attention to diet neceſſary for the pre- 


ſervation of health only: It is likewiſe of importance 
in the cure of diſeaſes. Every intention, 1n the curg 


of many diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet alone. Its 
effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick as thoſe a 
medicine; but they are generally more laſting: Be- 


ſides, it is neither ſo diſagrecable to the patient, nor 


ſo dangerous as medicine, and is always more eaſily 
obtained. 

Oos intention here is not to enquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of all- 


ment in uſe among mankind; nor to ſhew their effects 


upon the different conſtitutions of the human body; 
but to mark ſome of the moſt pernicious errors which 
people are apt to fall into, with reſpect both to the 

quantitj 
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quantity and qualities of their food, and to point out 
their influence upon health. 


Ir is not indeed an eaſy matter to aſcertain the exact 


f quantity of food proper for every age, ſex, and con- 
ſtitution: But a ſcrupulous nicety here is by no 
means neceſſary. The beſt rule is to avoid all ex- 
E tremes. , Mankind were never intended to weigh and 
E meaſure their food, Nature teaches every creature 
E when it has enough; and the calls of thirſt and 
| hunger are ſufficient to inform them when more 1s ne- 
ceſſary. 


Thou moderation be the chief rule with regard 


to the quantity, yet the quality of food merits farther 
| conſideration. There are many ways by which pro- 
viſions may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad ſeaſons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage 
it afterwards. Theſe, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we muſt ſubmit to them; but ſurely no puniſh- - 
ment can be too fevere for thoſe who ſuffer proviſions 
© to ſpoil by hoarding them, on purpoſe to raiſe the 
price. The ſoundeſt graing if kept too long, be- 
comes unfit for uſe *. . 


AnimaL; as well as vegetable food; may be ren- 


| dered unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All 
animal fubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putre- 
faction; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 
not only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurtful 


* The poor, indeed, are generally the firſt who ſuffer by unſound 


| Proviſions z but the lives of the labouring poor are of great import- 
| ance to the Cate : Beſides, diſcaſes occaſioned by unwholeſome food 
| Often prove infe&tious, by which means they reach people in every 
| Ration, It is therefore the intereſt of all to take care that no ſpoilt 
| P!oviſions of any kind be expoſed to ſale, 
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to health. Diſealed animals, and ſuch as die of them. 


felves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common 
practice, however, in ſome graſing countries, for ſer. 


vants and poor people to eat ſuch animals as die of 
any dieaſe, or are killed by accident. Poverty, in. 
deed, may oblige people to do this; but they had 
better cat a ſmaller quantity of what is ſaund and 
wholeſome : It would both afford a better nouriſh. 
ment, and be attended with leſs danger. 

Tux injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of itſelf, ſeem to have a tric 
regard to health; and ought to be obſerved by 
Chriſtians as well as Jews. Animals never die of 
themſelves without ſome previous diſeaſe ; but how: 


_ diſeaſed animal ſhould be wholeſome food, is incon- 


ceivable : Even thoſe which die by accident mult be 
hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the fleſh, and 


ſoon turns putrid. I 
ANIMALS which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, ſwine, WM 


Sc. are neither eaſily digeſted, nor afford wholeſome 
nouriſhment. No animal can be wholeſome which 
does not take ſufficient exerciſe. Moſt of our ſtalled 
cattle, hogs, &c. are crammed with groſs food, but 
not allowed exerciſe nor free air; by which mean: 
they indeed grow fat, but their humours, not being 
properly prepared or aſſimulated, remain crude, and 


_ occalion indigeſtions, groſs humours, and oppreſſion 


of the ſpirits, in thoſe who feed upon them. 
ANIMALS are often rendered unwholeſome by being 
over-heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, cxalts 


the animal ſalts, and mixes the blood ſo intimately 


with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. For this 


reaton butchers mould be ſeverely puniſhed who over: 
drive 
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drive their cattle. No perſon would chuſe to eat the 
fleſh of an animal which had died in a high fever; yet 
that is the caſe with all over- drove cattle; and the 
fever is often raiſed even to the degree of madneſs. 
Bur this is not the only way by which butchers 
render meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, 
in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 
tiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and renders it 
unfit for keeping, but 1s ſuch a dirty trick, that the 


very idea of it is {ufficient to diſguſt a perſon of any 
| delicacy at every thing which comes from the ſhambles. 
| Who can bear the thought of eating meat which has 
been blown up with air from the lungs of a dirty 
fellow, perhaps labouring under the very worſt of 


diſeaſes ? 
BuTcarks have likewiſe a method of filling the cel- 


lular membranes of animals with blood. This makes 


the meat ſeem fatter and likewiſe weigh more, but 
is notwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſtom, as it 
both renders the meat unwholeſome and unfit for 


| keeping. I ſeldom ſee a piece of meat from the 


ſhambles where the blood is not diffuſed through the 
whole cellular texture. I ſhall not ſay that this 18 
always the effect of deſign; but I am certain it is not 
the caſe with animals that are killed for domeſtic uſe, 
and properly blooded. Veal ſeems to be moſt fre- 


quently ſpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in ſome 


meaſure be owing to the practice of carrying calves 
irom a great diſtance to market, by which means 
their tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many of their veſſels 
burſt aſunder. 
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mal food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why 
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No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of anj. 


they are fo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and its 
numerous train of conſequences, a8 indigeſtion, low 


ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was 


ſurely deſigned for man, and, with a proper mix- 
ture of vegetables, it will be found the moſt whole 
ſome; but, to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fiſh, and 
fowl, twice or thrice a day, 1s certainly too much, 
All who value health ought to be contented with 


making dne meal of fleſh-meat in the twenty-four 


hours, and this ought to conſiſt of one kind only. 
THe moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured by 


a a vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently da 
more in that diſeaſe than any medicine. From hence 
it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more 
uſed in diet, we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe 


fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Vegetables, 
indeed, come to be daily more uſed in diet; this 
laudable practice we hope will continue to gain 


ground. 


Oo aliment ought neither to be too moiſt, nor 
too dry, Moiſt aliment relaxes the ſolids, and renders 
the body feeble. Thus we ſee females, who live 
much on tea and other watery diet, generally become 
weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid food; from whence 
proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful conſequences*. 

| On 


Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They are, 
KO doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather f om the imprudent 
uſe of it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itſelf, Tea is now 
the univerſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; but the moſning 

| | 13 
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On the other hand, food that is too dry, renders tht 
ſolids in a manner rigid, and the humours viſcid, 
which diſpoſes the body to inflammatory fevers, ſcur- 
vies, and the like. 


THe arts of cookery render many things unwhole- 
ſome, which are not ſo in their own nature. By 
jumbling rogether a number of different ingredients, 
in order to make a poignant ſauce, or rich ſoup, the 
compoſition proves almoſt a poiſon. All high ſea- 
ſoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, 
and never fail to hurt the ſtomach. It were well for 
mankind if cookery, as an art, were entirely prohi- 
bited. Plain roaſting or boiling is all that the ſtomach 
requires. Theſe alone are ſufficient for people in 
health, and the ſick have ſtill leſs need of a cook. 


THz liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 
attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt li- 


quors, but alſo compoſes a great part of our ſolid 


food. Good water muſt therefore be of the greateſt 
importance in diet. The beſt water 1s that which 1s 
moſt pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bo- 
dies. Water takes up parts of moſt bodies with which 


n comes into contact; by which means it is often im- 


pregnated with metals or minerals of a hurtful or 


is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day for drinking it. Moſt 
delicate perſons, who, by the by, are the greateſt tea-drinkete, can- 
not eat any thing in the morning. If ſuch perſons, after faſting ten 
or twelve hours, drink four or five cups of tea, without eating half 
an ounce of bread, it muſt hurt them, Good tea, taken in mode- 
rate quantity, not too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drunk upon an 
empty ſtomach, will ſeldom do harm ; but if it be bad, which 1s 


oiten the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room of ſolid food, it mu? have 


mary ill efeQs. | 
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poiſonous nature. Hence the inhabitants of ſome 
hilly countries have peculiar diſeaſes, which in all 
probability proceed from the water. Thus the people 
who live near the Alps in Switzerland, and the inha- 
bitants of the Peak of Derby in England, have large 
tumours or wens on their necks. This diſeaſe is ge- 
_nerally imputed to the ſnow-water ; but there is more 
reaſon to believe it is owing to the minerals in the 
mountains through which the waters pals. 
WHEN water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, taſte, ſmell, 
heat, or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our bulineis 
therefore is to chuſe ſuch water, for common ule, as 
is lighteſt, and without any particular colour, taſte, 
or ſmell. In moſt places of Britain the inhabitant: 
have it in their power to make choice of their water, 
and few things would contribute more to health than 
2 due attention to this article. But mere indolence 
often induces people to make uſe of the water that is 
neareſt them, without conſidering its qualities, 
Bzrorg water be brought into great towns, the 
ſtricteſt attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 
many diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by bad 
water; and, when once it has been procured at à 
great expence, peeple are unwilling to give it up. 
Taz common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or ſoft, by expoſing it to the ſun and air, &c. 
are ſo generally known, that it is unneceſſary to ſpend 
time in explaining them. We ſhall only, in general, 
adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtagnate long in ſmall 
lakes, ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters often be- 
come putrid, by the corruption of animal and vege- 
table bodies with which they abound, Eveh cattle 
3 —. frequently 
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frequently ſuffer by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, water 
which has ſtood long in ſmall reſervoirs, without 


| being ſupplied by ſprings, or freſhened with ſhowers. 


All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have 
been exclaimed againſt by many writers, ſtill continue 
to be the common drink of almoſt every perſon who 
can afford them; we ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt 
people in their choice of theſe liquors, than pretend 
to condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, It 
is not the moderate ute of found fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind it is exceſs, and uſing ſuch as 
are ill. prepared or vitiated. 

FERMENTED liquors, which are too ſtrong, hurt 
digeſtion ; and the body is fo far from being Arength- 
ened by them, that it is weakened and relaxed. 
Many imagine, that hard labour could not be ſup— 
ported without drinking ſtrong liquors: This is a 
very erroneous notion. Men who never taſte ſtrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
allo live much longer than thoſe who uſe them daily. 
But, ſuppoſe ſtrong liquors did enable a man to do 
more work, they muſt nevertheleſs waſte the powers 
of life, and occaſion premature old age. They keep 
up a conſtant fever, which exhauſts the ſpirits, heats 
and inflames the blood, and diipoſes the body to 
numberleſs diſeaſes. 

Bur fermented liquors may be too weak as well as 
too ſtrong: When that is the caſe, they muſt either 
be drunk new, or they become ſour and dead; when 
ſuch liquors are drunk new, the fermentation not 
being over, they generate air in the bowels, and occa- 
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fion flatulencies; and, when kept till ſtale, they four 
on the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. For this reaſon 
all malt-liquors, cyder, &c. ought to be of ſuch 
ſtrength as to keep till. they be ripe,” and then they 
ſhould be uſed. When ſuch liquors are kept too 
long, though they ſhould not become ſour, yet they 
generally contract a hardneſs, which renders them 
unwhole:ome. | 
Arr families, who can, ought to prepare their own 
liquors. Since preparing and vending of liquors be- 
came one of the moſt general branches of buſineſs, 
every method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both of the makers and venders of liquor 
is, to render it intoxicating. But it is well known 


that this may be done by other ingredients than thoſe 


which ought to be uſed for making it ſtrong. It 
would be imprudent even to name thoſe things which 
are daily made uſe of to render liquors heady. Suffice 
it to ſay, that the practice is yery common, and that 
all the ingredients uſed for this purpoſe are of a nar- 
cotic or ſtupifactive nature. But, as all oplates are 
of a poiſonous quality, it is eaſy to ſee what muſt be 
the conſequence of their general uſe. Though they 
do not kill ſuddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax 
and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil the digeſtion, 
Wexe fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 


to a proper age, an uſed in moderation, they would 


prove real bleflings to mankind. But, while they are 
ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken to 
exceſs, they muſt have many ill effects. 

WI would recommend it to families, not only to 


1 their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. 


read is ſo neceſſary a part of diet, that too much 
gare 
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care cannot be beſtowed in order to have it ſound and 
wholefome. For this purpoſe, it is not only neceſ- 
ſary that it be made of good grain, but likewiſe pro- 
You prepared, and kept free from all unwholeſome 
ingredients. This, however, we have reaſon to be- 
lieye, is not always the caſe with bread prepared by 
thoſe who make a trade of vending it. Their object 
is rather to pleaſe the eye, than to conſult the health. 
The beſt bread is that which 1s neither too coarſe nor 
too fine; well fermented, and made of wheat flour, 
or rather of Wheat and rye mixed together. 

Jo ſpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain 
their nature and properties, and to point out their 
effects in different conſtitutions, would far exceed the 
limits of our deſign. Inſtead of a detail of this kind, 
Which would not be generally underſtood, and, of 
courſe, little attended to, we ſhall only mention the 


following eafy rules with reſpect to the choice of 


aliment. 
Prxsoxs, whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought 


to avoid all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of 
gigeition. Their diet, however, ought to be ſolid ; 


and they ſhould take plenty of exerciſe in the open 


Ar. 


SUCH as abound with blood ſhould be ſparing in 
the uſe of every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as fat 
meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like. Their 
food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of bread and other vege- 
table ſubſtances ; and their drink ought to be water, 
whey, or ſmall beer. 

Far people ſhould not eat freely of oily nouriſhing 
diet, They ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, garlic, 
Ipices, or ſuch things as are heating and promote 


peripiration 
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perſpiration and urine, Their drink ſhould be water, 
coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much 
exerciſe and little ſleep. 

Tnosk who are too lean muſt follow an oppoſite 
courſe. | 

SUCH as are troubled with acidities, or. whoſe food 
is apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ſhould live much on 
fleſh-meats; and thoſe who are afflicted with hot al- 
kaline eructations, ought to uſe a diet conſiſting 


chiefly of acid vegetables. 


| PzopLE who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, 
hypochondriac, or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that is viſcid, or hard 
of digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke-dried proviſions, and 
whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to ſour on the ſto- 
mach. Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, cool, and 
of an opening nature. 

Tar diet ought not only to be fared to the age 
and conttivinion. but alſo to the manner of life: 
ſedentary or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more * | 
ringly than one who labours hard without doors. 
Many kinds of food will nouriſh a peaſant very well, 


which would be almoſt indigeſtible to a citizen; and 


the latter will live upon a diet on which the former 
would ſtarve. | 
DitT ought not to be too uniform. The conſtant 
uſe of one kind of food might have ſome bad effects. 
Nature teaches us this, by the great variety of ali- 
ments which ſhe has provided for man, and likewiſe 
by giving him an appetite for different kinds of food. 
Tnosk who labour under any particular diſcaſe, 
ought to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency to 


_ increaſe it: For example, a gouty — ſhould not 
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uſe rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, or gravies, and ſhould 
avoid all acids. One who 1s troubled with the gravel 
ought to ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent aliments 
and thoſe who are ſcorbutic ſhould not indulge in 
animal food, &c. 

In the firſt period of life, our food ought to be 
light, but nouriſhing and frequently uſed. Food 
that is ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is 
moſt proper for the ſtate of manhood. The diet 
ſuited to the laſt period of life, when nature 1s upon 


the decline, approaches nearly to that of the firſt. It 
ſhould be lighter, and more diluting than that of 


vigorous age, and likewiſe more frequently taken. 
Ir is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. 
Some imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs ; but 
this, inſtead of mending the matter, generally makes 


it worſe. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are over- i 
diſtended with food, they loſe their proper tone, and, 


by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or faſting delay the 
powers of digeſtion. 

Tre frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceſſary for repairing the continual waſte of our 
bodies, but likewiſe to Keep the humours ſound and 
ſweet. Our humours, even in the moſt healthy ſtate, 
have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, which can 
only be prevented by frequent ſupplies of freſh nou- 
riſnment: When that is wanting too long, the putre- 
faction often proceeds ſo far, as to occaſion very dan- 


gerous fevers. From hence we may learn the neceſſity | 
of regular meals. No perſon can enjoy a good ſtate 


of health, whoſe veſſels are either frequently overs 
charged, 


1 
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charged, or the humours long deprived of freſh * 
Plies of chyle. 

Lomo faſting i extremely hurtful to young l 
it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth. Nor is it leſs injurious to the aged. Moſt 
perſons, in the decline of life, are afflicted with wind: 


This complaint is not only increaſed, but even ren- 


dered dangerous, and often fatal, by long faſting. 
Old people, when their ſtomachs are empty, are 


frequently ſeized with giddineſs, headachs, and faint- 


neſs. Theſe complaints may generally be removed by 
a bit of bread and a glaſs of wine, or taking any 
other ſolid food; which plainly Points out the method 
of preventing them. 

Ir is more than probable, that many of the ſudden 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of 
life, are occaſioned by faſting too long, as it exhauſts 


the ſpirits, and fills the bowels with wind; we would 


therefore adviſe people, in the decline of life, never 
to allow their ſtomachs to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few cups of tea and a bit of 
bread, from nine o'clock at night till two or three 
next afternoon. Such may be ſaid almoſt to falt 
three-fourths of their time. This can hardly fail to 
ruin the appetite, vitiate the humours, and fill the 


| bowels with wind; all which might be prevented by a 


ſolid breakfaſt. 

IT is a very common practice to eat a light break- 
faſt and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be 
reverſed. When people fup late, their ſupper ſhould 


be very light; but the breakfaſt ought always to be 


ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper, goes ſoon to 
bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, he will be ſure 


3 : to 


to find an appetite 1 his breakfaſt, and he may 
freely indulge it. 

Tus ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer fo 
much from faſting as the weak and delicate; but they 
run great hazard from its oppoſite, viz. repletion. 
Many diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers, are the effect of a 
plethora, or too great fulneſs of the veffels. Strong 
people, in high health, have generally a great quan- 
tity of blood and other humours. When theſe are 
ſuddenly increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and 
nouriſhing diet, the veſſels become too much diſ- 
tended, and obſtructions and inflammations enſue. 
| Hence ſo many people are ſeized with inflammatory 
and eruprive fevers, after a feaſt or debauch. = 
Al great and ſudden changes in diet are danger- 
ous, What the ſtomach has been long accuſtomed to 
digeſt, though leſs wholeſome, will agree better with 
It than food of a more ſalutary nature which it has 
not been uſed to. When therefore a change becomes 
neceſſary, it ought always to be made gradually; a 
ſudden tranſition from a poor and low, to a rich and 
luxurious diet, or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the 
functions of the body as to endanger health, or even 
to occaſion death itſelf. 

Wurx we recommend regularity in diet, we val 
hot be underſtood as condemning every ſmall devi- 
ation from it. It is next to impoſſible for people at 
all times to avoid ſome degree of exceſs, and living 
too much by rule might make even the ſmalleſt devi- 
ation dangerous, It may therefore be prudent to 
vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſometimes lefs, 
than the uſual quantity of meat and drink, provided 
always that regard be had to moderation. 
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NWHOLESOME air is a very common cauſe 

of diſeaſes. Few are aware of the danger 
ariſing from it. People generally pay ſome attention 
to what they eat and drink, but ſeldom regard what 
goes into the lungs, though the latter proves often 
more ſuddenly fatal than the former. 


Alk, as well as water, takes up parts of moſt 
bodies with which it comes into contact, and is often 
1o repleniſhed with thoſe of a noxious quality, as to 
occaſion immediate death. But ſuch violent effects 
ſeldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againſt them. The leſs perceptible influences of bad 


air prove more generally hurtful to mankind ; we 


ſhall therefore endeavour to point out ſome of 


theſe, and to ſhew from whence the danger chiefly 


ariſes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
renders it unwholeſome: For example, that which is 
too hot diſſipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts 
the bile, and renders the whole humours aduſt and 
thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory 
fevers, cholera morbus, &c. Very cold air obſtructs 
the perſpiration, conſtringes the ſolids, and congeals 
the fluids, It occaſions rheumatiſms, coughs and 
catarrhs, with other diſeaſes of the throat and breaſt. 
Air that is too moiſt deſtroys the elaſticity or ſpring 


of 
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of the ſolids, induces phlegmatic or lax conſtitutions, 
and diſpoſes the body to agues, or intermitting 
| fevers, dropſies, &c. | 
WHEREVER great numbers of ids are crouded 
into one place, if the air has not a free current, it 
| ſon becomes unwholeſome. Hence it is that delicate 
perſons are ſo apt to turn ſick or faint in crouded 
churches, aſſemblies, or any place where the air 
is exhauſted by breathing, * candles, or the 
I | 
| Is great cities ſo many ike tend to non the 
| air, that it is no wander it proves fo fatal to the 
inhabitants. The air in cities is not only breathed 
| repeatedly over, but is likewiſe loaded with ſulphur, 
| ſmoke, and other exhalations, beſides. the vapours 
| continually ariſing from innumerable putrid ſub- 
| ſtances, as dunghills, ſlaughter-houſes, &c All 
Þ poſſible care ſhould be taken to keep the ſtreets of 
large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
tree current through them. They ought likewiſe 
to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
| pollute and contaminate the air of a city than dirty 
| ſtreets, 
| Ir is very common in this country to have church- 
| yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether this 
| be the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, or owing to the 
| increaſe of ſuch towns, is a matter of no conſequence. 
Whatever gave riſe to the cuſtom, it is a bad one. It 
is habit alone which reconciles us to theſe things; 3 by 
means of which the moſt ridiculous, nay, pernicious 
| cuſtoms, often become ſacred. Certain it is, that 
{thouſands of putrid carcaſſes, ſo near the ſurface of 


- earth, in a Place where the air is confined, cannot 
'G EE fail 


deteſtable. The air in churches is ſeldom good, and 
the effluvia from putrid carcaſſes muſt render it ſtil 


arched roofs. They are ſeldom open above once: 
week, are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, 


ing all perſons from burying within churches, b 
fite doors and windows. 


| Jails not only contract malignant fevers themſelves 
but often communicate them to others. Nor ar 


than jails, Theſe low dirty habitations are the ve 
lurking places of bad air and contagious difeaks 
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fail to taint it; and that ſuch air, when breathed j Int 
the lungs, muſt ocealion diſeaſes *. 


BuryinG within churches is a practice ſtill mon 
worſe; Churches are commonly old buildings wit 


and rarely kept clean. This occaſions that day, 
muſty, unwholeſome ſmell which one feels up 
entering a church, and renders it a very unſafe place 
for the weak and valetudinary. Theſe inconveniencs 
might, in a great meaſure, be obviated by prohibit 


keeping them clean, and permitting a ſtream of frelh 
ait to paſs frequently through them by opening opp6 


WHEREVER air ſtagnates long, it becomes un | 
wholeſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined i 


many of the holes, for we cannot call them hols, 
poſſeſſed by the poor in great towns, much bette 


Such as live in them ſeldom enjoy good health; ad 
their children commonly die young. In the cho 
of a houſe, thoſe who have it in their power ou 


* Tn moſt eaſtern countries it was cuſtomary to bury the eadl 
fome diſtance from any town. As this practice obtained among it 
Jews, the Greeks, and alſo the Romans, it is ſtrange that the weſt 
parts of Europe ſhould not have followed their example in a culo 
fo truly laudable, | 

alvaſ 
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always to pay the greateſt attention to open free 
alt. | 


THE various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houſes cloſe and warm, contribute not a little 
to render them unwholeſome. No houſe can be 
wholeſome unleſs the air has a free paſſage through it. 
For which reaſon houſes ought daily to be ventilated 
by opening oppoſite windows, and admitting a cur- 
rent of freſh air into every room. Beds, inſtead of 
being made up as ſoon as people riſe out of them, 
ought to be turned down and expoſed to the freſh air 
from the open windows through the day, This 
would expel any noxious vapour, and could not fail 
to promote the health of the inhabitants. 5 


In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &c. where that cannot 
be conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. 
The method of expelling foul, and introducing freſh 


air, by means of ventilators, is a moſt ſalutary inven- 


tion, and is indeed the moſt uſeful of all our modern 
medical improvements. It 1s capable of univerſal 
application, and is fraught with numerous advantages, 
both to thoſe in health and ſickneſs. In all places 
where numbers of people are crouded together, venti- 
lation becomes abſolutely neceſſary. 


Alg which ſtagnates | in mines, wells, cellars, &c. 
is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 
avoided as the moſt deadly poiſon, It often kills 
almoſt | as quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, 
people ſnould be very cautious in opening cellars that 
have been long ſhut, or going down into deep wells, 


or pits, by if N have been Gi cloſe co- 
vered, _ 


. 1 


| 


—— 
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Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe to 


ſleep in ſmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent, A bed- chamber ought always to be well 
aired; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 


when all doors and windows are ſhut. If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger becomes ſtill greater. Num. 
bers have been ined when allcep by a fire in a ſmall 
apartment, | 

Tnosk who are obliged, on account of buſineſs, to 
ſpend the day in cloſe towns, ought, if poſſible, to 
fleep 1n the country. Breathing free air in the night 
will, in ſome meaſure, make up for the want of. it 
through the day. This practice would have a 


greater effect in preſerving the health of citizens than 
is commonly imagined. 


DLICATE perſons ought, as much as poſſible, to 


avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful 


to the aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such perſons 


ſhould fly cities as they would do the plague. The 


hypochondriac are likewiſe much hurt by it., I have 


often ſeen perſons ſo muck afflicted with this malady 
while in town, that it ſeemed impoſſible for them to 


live, who, upon being removed to the country, were 
immediately relieved. The fame obſervation holds 
with regard to nervous and hyſteric women. Many 
people, indeed, have it not in their power to change 


their ſituation in queſt of better air. All we can fay 


to ſuch perſons is, that they ſhould go as often abroad 
into the open air as they can, that they ſhould admit 


freſh air frequently into their houſes, and take care t0 


keep them very clean. 
IT was neceſſary in former rimes, for raſhes, 1 to 
ſurround cities, colleges, and even ſingle houſes, er 
6 hig 
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high walls. Theſe, by obſtructing the free current 
of air, never fail to render ſuch places damp and 


unwholeſome. As ſuch walls are now, in moſt 


parts of this country, become ulelels, they ought to 
be pulled down, and every method taken to admit a 
free paſſage to the air, Proper attention to Air and 
CLEANLINESS would tend more to preſerve the health 
of mankind, than all the endeavours of the faculty. 
SURROUNDING houſes too cloſely with planting, or 
thick woods, likewiſe tends to render the air un- 
wholeſome. Wood not only obſtructs the free cur- 


rent of the air, but ſends forth great quantities of 


moiſt exhalations, which render it conſtantly damp. 


Wood 1s very agreeable at a proper diſtance from a 


houſe, but ſhould never be planted too near it, eſ- 
pecially in a flat country, Many of the gentlemen's 
ſeats in England are rendered very unwholeſome from 


the great quantity of wood which ſurrounds them. 


Hovses ſituated in low marſhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ſtagnating water, are likewiſe unwhole- 
ſome. Waters which ſtagnate not only render the air 
damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, which 
produce the moſt dangerous and fatal diſeaſes. Thoſe 
who are obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, ought 
to make choice of the dryeſt ſituations they can find, 
to live generouſly, and to pay the ſtricteſt regard to 
cleanlineſs. 

Ir freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe in health, it is 
ſtill more ſo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives for 
want of it. The notion that ſick people muſt be kept 
very hot, is ſo common, that one can hardly enter the 
chamber where a patient lies without being ready to 
faint, by reaſon of the hot ſuffocating ſmell, How 
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this muſt affect the ſick, any one may judge. No 
medicine is ſo beneficial to the ſick as freſh air. It is 
the moſt reviving of all cordials, if it be adminiſtered 
with prudence. We are not however to throw open 
doors and windows at random upon the ſick. Preſh 


air is to be let into the chamber gradually, and, if 


poſſible, by opening the windows of ſome other 
apartment. 

THe air of a ſick perſon's chamber may be greatly 
freſhened, and the patient much revived, by ſprink- 
ling the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice 
of lemon, or any other ſtrong vegetable acid, 

In places where numbers of ſick are crouded into 
the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 


| ſame apartment, the frequent admiſſion of freſh air 


becomes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpitals, 


&c. often become ſo nox1ous, for want of proper 


ventilation, that the ſick run more hazard from them 
than from the diſeaſe. This is particularly the caſc 
when putrid fevers, dyſenteries, and other infectious 
diſeaſes prevail. 

Paysictans, ſurgeons, and others who attend 5 
pitals, ought, for their own ſafety, to take care that 
they be properly ventilated. Such perſons as are 


obliged to ſpend much of their time amongſt the ſick, 


run great hazard of being themſelves infected when 


the air is bad. All hoſpitals, and places of recep- 


tion for the ſick, ought to have an open ſituation, at 
ſome diftance from any great town. 
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CHAP. v. 
OF EXERCISE; 


ANY people look upon the neceſſity man 1s. 


under of earning his bread by labour as a 


curſe. Be this as it may, it is evident from the ſtruc- 
ture of the body, that exerciſe is not leſs neceflary 
| than food for the preſervation of health: Thoſe whom 
| poverty obliges to labour for daily bread, are not only 
| the moſt healthy, but generally the moſt happy part 
1 of mankind. Induſtry ſeldom fails to place ſuch 


above want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of phyſic. 
This is peculiarly the caſe with thoſe who live by the 
culture of the ground. The great increaſe of in- 


* habitants in infant colonies, and the common longevity 
of ſuch as follow agriculture every where, evidently 


prove it to be the moſt healthful as well as the moſt 
uſeful employment. 

Tux love of activity ſhews itſelf very early in man, 
So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth can- 
not be reſtrained from exerciſe, even by the fear of 
puniſhment, Our love of motion is ſurely a ſtrong 


proof of its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition 


in vain, It ſeems to be a catholic law throughout the 
whole animal creation, that no creature, without 
exerciſe, ſhould enjoy health, or be able to find ſub- 
ſiſtance. Every creature, except man; takes as much 


of it as is neceſſary. He alone, and ſuch animals as 


are under his direction, deviate from chis original 


| law, and they ſuffer accordiogly. 
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Inactivity never fails to induce an univerſal 
relaxation of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to 


innumerable diſeaſes, When the ſolids are relaxed, 
neither the digeſtion, nor any of the ſecretions, can 


e duly performed. In this caſe, the worſt con- 


ſequences muſt enſue. How can perſons who loll all 


day in eaſy chairs, and ſleep all night on beds of 
down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do ſuch greatly mend 
the matter, who never ſtir abroad but in a coach, 
ſedan, or ſuch like. Theſe elegant pieces of luxury 
are become {o common, that the inhabitants of great 


towns ſeem to be in ſome danger of loſing the ule of 


their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to 
walk who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous 
would it ſeem, to a perſon unacquainted with modern 
luxury, to behold the young and healthy ſwinging 
along on the ſhoulders of their fellow-creatures ! or 
to ſee a fat carcaſe, over-run with diſeaſes occafioned 
by inactivity, dragged along the ſtreets by half a 


dozen horſes“ ! 


GLANDULAR obſtructions, which are now ſo com- 
mon, generally proceed from inactivity. Theſe are 


the moſt obſtinate of all maladies. So long as the 
liver, kidnies, and other glands, duly perform their 


functions, health is ſeldom impaired ; but, when they 


It is not neceflity, but faſhion, which makes the uſe of 
machines ſo common. There are many people who have not exer- 
ciſe enough to keep their humours from ſtagnation, who yet dare 
not venture to make a viſit to their next neighbours, but in a coach 
or ſedan, leſt they ſhould be looked down upon. Strange that men 


| ſhould be ſuch fools as to be laughed out of the uſe of their limbs, 


or to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of vanity» 
or to comply with a ridiculous faſhion, 


fail, 
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fail, nothing can preſerve it. Exerciſe is almoſt the 
only cure we know for glandular obſtructions; indeed, 
it does not always ſucceed as a remedy ; but there is 
reaſon to believe that it would ſeldom fail to prevent 
theſe complaints, were it uſed in due time. One 
thing is certain, that, amongſt thoſe who take ſuffici- 
ent exerciſe, glandular diſeaſes are very little known ; 
whereas the indolent and inactive are ſeldom free from 
them. . 

Wrak nerves are the conſtant companions of in- 
activity. Nothing but exerciſe and open air can brace 
and ſtrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endleſs 
train of diſeaſes which proceed from ja relaxed ſtate 
of theſe organs, We ſeldom hear the active or 
laborious complain of nervous diſeaſes; theſe are 
reſerved for the ſons of eaſe and afluence. Many 
have been completely cured of theſe diforders by being 
reduced, from a ſtate of opulence, to labour for their 
daily bread, This plainly points out the ſources 
from whence nervous diſeaſes flow, and the means by 
which they may be prevented. 

IT is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where 
the perſpiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the caſe where exerciſe is neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perſpira- 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occaſions the gout, fevers, rheumatiſm, &c. 
Exerciſe alone would prevent many of thoſe diſeaſes 
which cannot be cured, and would remove others 
where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author, in his excellent treatiſe on health, 
fays, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 
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exerciſe a part of their religion. We would recom: 
mend thjs, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whoſe buſineſs does not oblige them to take 
ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificers *, ſhop. 
keepers, ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought to uſe 
exerciſe as regularly as they take food. This might 
generally be done without any interruption to buſineſs 
or real loſs of time. 
No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cuſtom of lolling a-bed too long ia a 
morning. This 15 the general practice 1n great towns, 
The inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe before eight or 
nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the beſt 
time for exerciſe, while the ſtomach is empty, and the 
body refreſhed with ſleep. Belides, the Morning-air 
braces and ſtrengthens the nerves, and, in ſome 
meaſure, anſwers the purpoſe of a cold bath. Let 
any one who has been accuſtomed to lie a-bed till 
eight or nine o'clock, ie by ſix or ſeven, ſpend a 
couple of hours in walking, riding, or any active 
diverſion without doors, and he will find his ſpirits 
cheerful and ſerene through the day, his appetite 
keen, and his body braced and ſtrengthened, Cuſtom 


* Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. 
They bear confinement much better than men, and are fitter for 
every kind of buſineſ: which does not require much ſtrength. It is 
ridiculous enough to ſee a Juſty fellow making pins, needles, or 
watch-wheels, while many of the laborious parts of huſbandry are 
carried on by the other ſex, The fact is, we want men for Jabori- 
ous employments, while one half of the other ſex are rendered uſeleſs 
for want of occupations ſuited to their ſtrength, Ke. Were girls 
| bred to mechanical employments, we ſhould not ſee ſuch numbers of 
tem proſtitute themſelves for bread, nor find ſuch a want of men 
for the im portant purpoſes of navigation, agriculture, &c, 
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ſoon renders early riſing agreeable, and nothing con- 
tributes more to the preſervation of health. 

Tux inactive are continually complaining of pains 
of the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c, Theſe 
complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous courſe of exerciſe, to which 
indeed they ſeldom fail to yield. 

Exerc1sE, if poſſible, ought always to be taken in 
the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exerciſing the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, 
Kc. It is not neceſſary to adhere ſtrictly ro any par- 
ticular kind of exerciſe, The beſt way is to take 
them by turns, and to uſe that longeſt which is moſt 
ſuitable to the ſtrength and conſtitution. Theſe 
kinds of exerciſe which give action to moſt of the 
| bodily organs, are always to be preferred, as walk- 
ing, running, riding, digging, ſwimming, and ſuch 
like, 

Ir is much to be regretted, that active and manly 
diverſions are now ſo little practiſed. Diverſions 
make people take more exerciſe than they otherwiſe 
would do, and are of the preateſt ſervice to ſuch as 
are not under the neceffity of labouring for their 
bread. As active diverſions loſe ground, thoſe of a 
ſedentary kind ſeem to prevail. Sedentary diverſions 
are of no other uſe but to conſume time. Inſtead of 
relieving the mind, they often require more thought 
than either ſtudy or buſineſs, Every thing that 
induces people to fit ſtill, unleſs it 1 ſome neceſſary 
employment, ought to be avoided. 
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Tur diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe are, 
hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, hand- bal, 
oolff *, &c, Theſe exerciſe the limbs, promote 
perſpiration, and the other ſecretions. They likewiſe 
ſtrengthen the lungs, and give firmneſs and agility to 
the whole body. 

Svcn as can, ought to ſpend two or three hours 
a-day on horſeback ; thoſe who cannot ride ſhould | 
employ the ſame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould 
never be continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents 


the benefit of exerciſe, and weakens inſtead of ſtrength- 


ening the body. 

Every man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome ſort of 
neceſſity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like all other 
vices, when indulged, gains ground, and at length 
becomes agreeable. Hence many who were fond of 
exerciſe in the early part of life, become quite averſe 
to it afterwards. This is the caſe of moſt hy pochon- 


driac and gouty people, which renders their diſeaſes 


in a great meaſure incurable. 
In ſome countries laws have been made, obliging 


every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome mechani- 


cal employment. Whether ſuch laws were deſigned 
for the preſervation of health, or the encouragement 
of manufacture, is a queſtion of no importance. 
Certain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to 
amuſe and exerciſe themſelves in this way, it might 
have many good effects. They would at leaſt derive 


18 Golff i is a diverſion very common in North Britain. It is well 
calculated for exerciſing the body, and may al ways be taken in ſuch 
moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has greatly the 
preference over cricket, tennis, or any of thoſe games de cannot 


be played without violence. 
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zs much honour from a few maſterly ſpecimens of 
| their own workmanſhip, as from the character of 
having ruined moſt of their companions by gaming, 
or drinking. Beſides, men of leiſure, by applying 
| themſelves to the mechanical arts, might ore 
them, to the great benefit of ſociety. 

| TxpoLENCE not only occaſions diſeaſes, and renders 
men uſeleſs to ſociety, but promotes all manner of 
| vice. To ſay a man is idle, is little better than 
ö calling him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in 
ſome uſeful purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt of ideal 
1 oleaſures, or impreſſed with the apprehenſion of ſome 
| imaginary evil. From theſe ſources proceed moſt of 
| the miſeries of mankind, Certainly man was never 
| intended to be idle. Inactivity fruſtrates the very 
| deſign of his creation; whereas an active life is the 
N beſt | Oni of virtue, and the greateſt preſervative 
of health. riot 0% EFT 


e vi. 3 
OF. SLEEP AND CLOTHING: 


LEE 5. as well as * ought to be: duly regu- 
lated. , Too little ſleep weakens the nerves, 
| Exhauſts the ſpirits, and occaſions diſeaſes; and too 
much renders the mind dull, the body groſs, and diſ- 
poles it to apoplexies, lethargies, and ſuch like. A 
medium ought therefore to be obſerved ; but this is 
not eaſy to fix, Children require more fleep than 
grown perſons, the laborious than the idle, and ſuch 
as eat and drink freely, than thoſe who live abſtemi- 
ouſly. 
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oully. Beſides, the real quantity of ſleep cannot be 
meaſured by time; as one perſon will be more 


refreſhed by five or ſix hours ſleep than another by 


eight or ten. 

CHILDREN may always be lowed to take as much 
ſleep as they pleaſe; but, for adults, fix or feven 
hours is certainly ſufficient, and no one ought to 
exceed eight. Thoſe who lie more than eight hours 
a-bed may ſlumber, but they can hardly be ſaid to 
ſleep; ſuch generally toſs and dream away the fore. 
part of the night, ſink to reſt towards morning, and 
doſe till noon. The beſt way to make ſleep ſound and 


refreſhing is to riſe betimes. The cuſtom of lolling 
a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the Neep 
leſs refreſhing, but relaxes the nerves, and greatly 


weakens the conſtitution. 
Narvre points out night as the proper ſeaſon for 


fleep. Nothing more certainly deſtroys the conſti- 


tution than night-watching, It is great pity that a 
practice ſo deſtructive to health ſhould be ſo much in 


Faſhion. How quickly the want of reſt in due ſeaſon 


will blaſt the moſt blooming complexion, or ruin the 
beſt conſtitution, is evident from the ghaſtly coun- 
tenances of thoſe who, as the phraſe 1 is, turn 1 1 into 
night, and night into day. | 

To make ſleep refreſhing, the following things are 
neceſſary, Firſt, to take ſufficient exerciſe in the 


open air, through. the day; next to eat a light ſupper; 


and laſtly, to lie down with a mind as cheerful and 
ſerene as poſſible. : 

Ir is certain that too much exerciſe will prevent 
fleep, as well as too little. We ſeldom however hear 
the active and laborious complain of reſtleſs nights. 
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ſt is the indolent and ſlothful who generally have 
theſe complaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of 
down ſhould not be refreſhing to a perſon who lolls all 
day in ah eaſy chair? A great part of the pleaſure of 
life conſiſts in alternate reſt and motion; but they who 
neglect the latter can never reliſh the former. The 
labourer enjoys more true luxury in plain foqd and 
ſound fleep, thari is to be found in ſumptuous tables 
and downy pillows, where exerciſe is wanting. 

Tua light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, is true even 
to a proverb. Many perſons, if they exceed the leaſt 
at that meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; and, if 
| they fall aſleep, the load and oppreſſion on their 
| ſtomach and ſpirits occaſion frightful dreams, broken 
| and diſturbed repoſe, night-mares, Sc. Were the 

ſame perſons to go to bed with a light ſupper, or fit 
up till what they eat were pretty well digeſted, they 
| would enjoy ſound ſleep, and riſe refreſhed and cheer- 
ful, There are indeed ſome people who cannot ſleep 
| unleſs they have eat ſome ſolid food at night, but this 
| does not imply the neceſſity of a heavy ſupper; beſides, 
| theſe are generally perſons who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to this method, and who do not take a 
ſufficient quantity of ſolid food through the day. 
Norhixe more certainly diſturbs our repoſe than 
anxiety, When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom 
enjoys ſound ſleep. That greateſt of human bleſſings 
flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the cheerful, 
and the gay. This is a ſufficient reaſon why every 
man ſhould endeavour to be as eaſy in his mind as 
poſſible when he goes to reſt. Many, by indulging 
grief and anxious thought, have baniſhed ſound ſleep 
ſo long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 
SLEBP, 
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SLEEP, when taken in the fore-part of the night, 
is generally reckoned moſt refreſhing. Whether this 
may be the effect of habit or not, is hard to ſay; but, 
as moſt people are accuſtomed to go early to bed when 
young, it may be preſumed that ſleep at this ſeaſon 
will prove moſt refreſhing to them ever after. Whe- 
ther the fore-part of the night be beſt for ſleep or 
not, ſurely the fore-part of the day is fitteſt both for 
buſineſs and amuſement, I hardly ever knew an 
early riſer who did not enjoy a good ſtate of health, 


Of Clothing. 


Tux clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate, 
Cuſtom has no doubt a very great influence in this 
article ; but no cuſtom can ever change the nature of 
things ſo far, as to render the ſame clothing fit for an 
inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the iſland of Jamaica, 
It is not indeed neceſſary to obſerve an exact propor- 
tion betwixt the quantity of clothes we wear and the 
degree of latitude which we inhabit; but, at the ſame 
time, proper attention ought to be paid to it, as well 
as to the openneſs of the country, the frequency and 
violence of ſtorms, &c. 

Ix youth, while the blood is hot and the perſpira- 
tion free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body with a 
great quantity of clothes; but, in the decline of life, 
'when the ſkin becomes rigid and the humours more 
cool, the clothing ſhould be increaſed, Many dif- 
eaſes in the latter periqd of life proceed from a detect 
of perſpiration; theſe may, in ſome meaſure, be 
prevented by a ſuitable addition to the clothing, or 
by wearing ſuch as arg better calculated for pro- 

moting 
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moting the diſcharge from the ſkin, as clothes made 
of cotton, flannel, Sc. 


FLANNEL indeed is now worn by almoſt every 
young fellow. This cuſtom is extremely prepoſterous. 
It not only makes them weak and effeminare, but 
| renders flannel leſs uſeful at a time of life when it 
becomes more neceſſary. No young perſon ought to 
weat flannel, unleſs the rheumatiſm or ſome other 
diſeaſe renders it neceſſary. 


Tus clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the 
ſeaſon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for ſummer, which is by no means ſufficient for win- 
ter. The greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary in 
making theſe changes. We ought neither to put off 
our winter clothes too ſoon, nor to wear our ſummer 


ones too long. In this country, the winter often ſets 


in very early with great rigor, and we have frequently 
very cold weather even after the commencement of 


the ſummer months. It would likewiſe be prudent 


not to make the change all at once, but to do it 


gradually ; and indeed the changes of apparel in this 


climate ought to be very inconſiderable, eſpecially 
among thoſe who have paſſed the meridian of life. 


CLoTHEs often become hurtful by their being made 


ſubſervient to the purpoſes of pride or vanity. Man- 


kind in all ages ſeem to have conſidered clothes in 


this view; accordingly their faſhion and figure have 
been continually varying with very little regard either 


to health, the climate, or conveniency: A farthingale, 


for example, may be very neceſſary in a hot ſouthern 


climate, but ſurely nothing can be more improfer in 


the cold regions of the north. 
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Even the human ſhape is often attempted to be 


_ mended by dreſs, and thoſe who know no better, 


believe that mankind would be monſters without its 
aſſiſtance. All attempts of this nature are highly 
pernicious, The moſt deſtructive of them in this 
country is that of fqueezing the ſtomach and bowels 


into as narrow a compals as poſlible, to procure, 


what is falſely called, a fine ſhape. - By this practice 
the action of the ſtomach and bowels, the motion of 
the heart and Jungs, and almoſt all the vital func- 
tions, are obſtructed, Hence proceed indigeſtiong, 


ſyncopes, or fainting - fits, coughs, conſumptions of 


the lungs, Oc. 

Taz feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſure. How a 
ſmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, we ſhall not 
pretend to ſay; but certain it is, that this notion las 
made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine. tenths of 
mankind are troubled with corns: a diſeaſe that is 
ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait ſhoes. Corns 
are not only very troubleſome, but, by rendering 
people unable to walk, they may likewiſe be con- 
ſidered as the remote cauſe of other diſeaſes. 

Taz fize and figure of the fhoe ought certainly to 
be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as 
well ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes 
as free and eaſy as that of the fingers; yet few perſons 
in the advanced periods of life are able to make any 
uſe of their toes. They are generally, by narrow 


ſhoes, ſqueezed all of a heap, and often laid over one 


another in ſuch a manner as to be rendered altogether 


| Incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel leſs hurt- 


ful than the narrow toe. A lady may ſeem taller for 
walking on her tiptoes, but ſhe will never walk well 
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in this manner. It ſtrains her joints, diſtorts her 
limbs, makes her ſtoop, and utterly deſtroys. all her 
eaſe and gracefulneſs of motion: It is entirely owing 
to ſhoes with high heels and narrow toes, that not one 
female in ten can be faid to walk well. 

Ix fixing on the clothes, due care ſhould be taken 
to avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, Se. 
when drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 
motion and uſe of the parts about which, they are 
bound, but likewiſe obſtruct the circulation of the 
blood, which prevents the equal nouriſhment and 
crowth of thele parts, and occaſions various diſeaſes. 
light bandages about the neck, as ſtocks, cravats, 
necklaces, Cc. are extremely dangerous. They 
obltrut the blood in its courſe from the brain, by 
which means headachs, vertigos, apoplexies, and 
other fatal diſeaſes are often occaſioned, _ 

Tut perfection of dfels is to be caſy and clean. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to 
| make he” a ſlave to fine clothes. Such a one, 
| and many ſuch there are, would rather remain as fixt 
as a ſtatue from morning to night, than diſcompoſe a 
| ſingle hair, or alter the poſition of a pin. Were we 
to recommend any particular pattern for dreſs, it 
| would be that which is worn by the people called 
| Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 

elegant, without any thing ſuperfluous. What others 
| lay out upon tawdry laces, raffles; and ribands, they 
| beſtow upon ſuperior cleanlineſs. Finery is only the 
affectation of dreſs, and very often covers a great 
| deal of dirt. | 
| Wy ſhall only add, with regard to clothing, that 
i ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the 
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ſeaſon of the year, and the period of life; but like. 
wiſe to the temperature and conſtitution. Robuſt 
perſons are able to endure either cold or heat better 
than the delicate; conſequently may be leſs attentive 
to their clothing. But the preciſe quantity of clothes 
neceſſary for any perſon cannot be determined by 
reaſoning. It is entirely a matter of experience, and 
every man is the beſt judge for himſelf what quantity 
of clothing is neceſſary to keep him warm. 


2 


e H A P. VII. 
OF INTEMPERAN CE. 


\ MODERN author * obſerves, that temperance 
and exerciſe are the two belt phyſicians in the 
world. He might have added, that if theſe were 
duly regarded, there would be little occaſion for any 
other. Temperance may juſtly be called the parent 
of health; but numbers of mankind act as if they 
thought diſeaſes and death too ſlow in their Progrels 
and, "by | intemperance and debauch, ſeem, as it were, 
to ſolicit their approach. 
Ius danger of i intemperance appears from the veij 
conſtruction of the human body. Health depends on 
_ that ſtate of the ſolids and fluids which fits them for 
the duc performance of the vital functions; and, 6 
long as theſe go regularly on, we are ſound and well; 
but whatever diſturbs chem neceſſarily impairs health. 
Intemperance, however, never fails to diforder the 
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whole animal œconomy; it hurts the digeſtion, re- 
Jaxes the nerves, renders the different ſecretions irregu- 
lar, vitiates the humours, and occaſions numberleſs 
diſeaſes. 5 

Tut analogy between the nouriſhment of plants 
and animals affords a ſtrong proof of the danger of 
temperance. Moiſture and manure greatly promote 


vegetation z yet an over quantity of either will en- 


rely prevent it. The beſt things become hurtful, 
nay deſtructive, when carried to excels. Hence we 


| learn, that the higheſt degree of human wiſdom 


conſiſts in regulating our appetites and paſſions ſo as 
to avoid all extremes. Ir 1s that chiefly which en- 


| titles us to the character of rational beings. The 


ſlave of appetite will ever be the diſgrace of human 
nature. 
Tur Author of Nature hath endued us with vari- 


ous paſſions, for the propagation of the ſpecies, the 


preſervation of the individual, &c. Intemperance is 
the abuſe of theſe paſſions; and moderation conſiſts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
tented with ſatisfying the ſimple calls of Nature, 
create artificial wants, and are perpetually in ſearch 
of ſomething that may gratify them; but imaginary 
wants never can be gratified. Nature is content with 
little; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the 
epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee ſeldom 
ſtop in their career till their money, or their conſti- 
tution fails: Then indeed they generally ſee their 
error when too late. 

Ir is impoſſible to lay down fixt rules with regard 
to diet, on account of the different conſtitutions ot 
mankind, The moſt ignorant perſon however cer- 
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tainly knows what is meant by exceſs; and it is in 
the power of every man, if he chuſes, to avoid it. 
Tux great rule of diet is to ſtudy ſimplicity. Na. 
ture delights in the moſt plain and ſimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man 
alone riots at large, and ranſacks the whole creation 
in queſt of luxuries, to his own deſtruction, An clk. 
gant writer“ of the laſt age ſpeaks thus of intem. 
perance in diet: * For my part, when I behold a 
« faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence, ! 
e fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and 
« letharpies, with other innumerable diſtempers, lying 
“jn ambuſcade among the diſhes.” - 

Nox is intemperance in other things leſs deſtruc. 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the immoderate 
purſuit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of intoxicating 
Jiquors, ruin the beſt conſtitution ! Indeed thele vices 
generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we to 
often behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, 


even before they have arrived at the prime of life, 
worn out with diſeaſes, and haſting with ſwift pace to 
an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the painful 


diſeaſes, and premature deaths, which are daily occa- 
ſioned by intemperance, it would be ſufficient to make 


them ſhrink back with horror from the indulgence 


even of their darling pleaſures. 


IN TEMPERANCE does not hurt its votaries alone; 
the innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. 
How many wretched orphans are to be {cen embracing 
dunghills, whoſe parents, regardleſs of the future, 


ſpent in riot and debauch what might have ſerved to 
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bring up their offspring in a decent manner? How 


often do we behold the miſerable mother, with her 
helpleis infants, pining in want, while the cruel 1 
is indulging his inſatiate appetites? | 
' Families are not only reduced to miſery, but even 
extirpated by intemperance. Nothing tends ſo much 
to prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the lives of 
children, as the intemperance of parents. The poor 
man who labours all day, and at night lies down con- 
tented with his humble fare, can boaſt a numerous 
offspring, while his pampered lord, ſunk in eaſe and 
luxury, often languiſhes without an heir to his ample 
fortunes, Even ſtates and empires feel the influence 
of intemperance, and riſe or fall as it prevails. 
INSTEAD of mentioning the different kinds of 1n- 
temperance, and pointing out their influence upon 
health, we ſhall only, by way of example, make a 


few obſervations on one particular ſpecies of that 


vice, 072, the abuſe of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts Nature to the 
expence of a fever in order to diſcharge the poiſonous 
draught. When this is repeated almoſt every day, it 
is eaſy to foreſee the conſequences. That conſtitution 
mult be ſtrong indeed which is able long to hold 
out under a daily fever! But fevers occaſioned by 
drinking do not always go off in a day; they fre- 
quently end in an inflammation of the breaſt, liver, 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. 

Treovcn the drunkard ſhould not fall by an acute 
diſeaſe, he ſeldom eſcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. 
Intoxicating liquors, when uſed to exceſs, weaken 
the bowels "and ipoil the digeſtion ; they deſtroy the 
power of the nerves, and occaſion paralytic and con- 
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vulſive diſorders ; they likewiſe heat and inflame the 
blood, deſtroy its balſamic quality, render it unfit for 
circulation, and the nouriſhment of the body. Hence 
obſtructions, atrophies, dropſies, and conſumptions 
of the lungs. Theſe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Diſeaſes of this kind, 
when brought on by hard drinking, ſeldom admit of 
a cure, | 
Many people injure their health by drinking, who 
ſeldom get drunk. The continual habit of ſoaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not ſo violent, is 
not leſs pernicious. When the veſſels are kept con- 
ſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſ. 


tions can neither be duly performed, nor the humours 


properly prepared. Hence molt people of tliis cha- 
racter are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous 
ſores in the legs, Sc. if theſe diſorders do not appear, 
they are ſeized with low ſpirits, hypochondriacal dil- 


orders, and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion. 


CoxnsUMPTIONS are now ſo common, that it is 
thought one tenth of the inhabitants of great towns 
die of that diſeaſe, Hard drinking is no doubt one 
of the cauſes to which we mult impute the increaſe of 
conſumptions. The great quantities of viſcid malt- 
liquor drank by the common people of England, 
cannot fail to render the blood ſizy and unfit for cir- 
culation ; from whence proceed obſtructions and in- 
flammations of the lungs. There are few great ale- 
drinkers who are not phthiſical: nor is that to be 
wondered at, conſidering the glutinous and almoſt 
indiceſtible nature of ſtrong ale. 

Tnosk who drink ardent ſpirits or ſtrong wines run 
ſtill greater hazard; theſe liquors heat and inflame the 

blood, 
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blood, and tear the tender veſſels of the lungs in 
pieces; yet ſo great is the conſumption of them in 
this country that one would almoſt be induced to 
think the inhabitants lived upon them“. 

Tar habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
misfortunes in life. The miſerable fly to it for relief. 
It affords them indeed a temporary eaſe. Bur, alas, 
this ſolace is ſhort-lived, and when it is over, the 
ſpirits fink as much below their natural pitch as they 
had before been raiſed above it. Hence a repetition 
of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and every freſh doſe 
makes way for another, till the unhappy wretch 
becomes a ſlave to the bottle, and at length falls a 
ſacrifice to what at firſt perhaps was taken only as a 
medicine. No man is ſo dejected as the drunkard 
when his debauch is gone off, Hence it is, that 
thoſe who have the greateſt flow of ſpirits while the 
glaſs circulates freely, are of all others the moſt 
melancholy when ſober, and often put an end to their 
own miſerable exiſtence in a fit of {pleen or ill 
humour. 

DzuxxenNess not only proves deſtructive to health, 
but likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is ſtrange 
that creatures who value themſelves on account of a 


* We may form ſome notion of the immenſe quantity of ardent 
{pirits conſumed in Great Britain from this circumſtance, that in the 
city of Edinburgh and its environs, beſides the great quantity of 
foreign ſpirits duly entered, and the ſtill greater quantity which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled, it is computed that above two thouſand 
private ſtills are conſtantly employed in preparing a poiſonous liquor 
called Molaſſes, The common people have got ſo univerſally into 
the habit of drinking this baſe {pirit, that, when a porter or 
labourer is ſeen recling along the ſtreets, they ſay, he has got 

nelaſed, — Surely this merits public attention, 


ſuperior 


them as a cordial in the decline of life. 


out of {aſhion, It is indeed leſs common in South Britain than it waz 
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fuperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, ſhow! 
take pleaſure in ſinking fo far below them. Wee 
ſuch as voluntarily deprive themſelves of the ule Gt 
realon, to continue ever after in that condition, it 
would ſeem but a juſt puniſhment. Though this be 
not the conſequence of one act of intoxication, it 
ſeldom fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a habit of 
drinking, the greateſt genius is often reduced to a 
mere idiot *, 

IsToXICATION is peculiarly hurtful to young per. 
ſons. It heats their bl6od, impairs their ſtrengta, 
and obſtructs their growth; befides, the frequent uſ: 
of ſtrong liquors in the early part of life deftroys any 
benefit that might ariſe from them afterwards. Thot 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquor 
when young, cannot expect to reap any benefit from 


DRUNKENNESS is not only in itſelf a moſt abomi- 
nable vice, but is an inducement to almoſt every other 
vice, There is hardly any crime ſo horrid that the 
drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor, 


* It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and 
politeneſs have not put the barbarous cuſtom of diinking to excels 


formerly; but it ſtill prevails very much in the North, where this 
rclic of barbarity is millaken for hoſpitality, There no man 1s ſup- 
poſed to entertain his gueſts well, who does not make them drunk, 
Forcing people to drink, is certainly the greateſt piece of rudenels 
that any man can be guilty of. Manlineſe, complaiſance, or mer? 
good nature, may induce a wan to take his glaſs, if urged to it ata 
time when he might as well take poiſon, The cuſtom of drinking 
to exceſs has long been out of faſhion in France; and, as it begins 
to loſe ground among the politer part of the Engliſh, we hope it 
will ſoon be baniſhed from every part of this iſland, 
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We have known mothers fell their childrens clothes, 
the food that they ſhould have eat, and afterwards 


even the children themſelves, in order to purchaſe the 


accurſed draught. 


HAF. VIII. 


OF CLEANLINESS. 


\HE want of cleanlineſs is a fault which admits 

of no excuſe. Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is ſurely in the power of every perſon to 
be clean. The continual diſcharge from our bodies 
by perſpiration renders frequent "change of apparel 
neceſſary. Changing apparcl greatly promotes the 


| ſecretion from the ſkin, ſo neceſſary for health. When 
that matter which ought to be carried off by perſpi- 


ration, is either retained in the body, or reſorbed 
;rom dirty clothes, it often occaſions cutaneous and 
other diſcaſes. 

Tut itch, and ſeveral other diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
are chiefly owing to want of cleanlineſs. They may 


indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor 
living, unwholeſome food, &c. but they will ſeldom 


continue long where cleanlineſs prevails. To the 
lame cauſe muſt we impute the various kinds of ver- 
min which infeſt the human body, houſes, Cc. 
Theſe may always be baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, 


and wherever they abound, we have reaſon to believe 
that it is neglected, 
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Oxx common caule of putrid and malignant fever 
is the want of cleanlineſs. Theſe fevers commonly 


begin among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty houſes, 


who breathe unwholeſome air, take little exerciſe, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene. 
rally hatched, which often ſpreads far and wide, to 
the deſtruction of many. Hence cleanlineſs may be 
conſidered as an object of public attention. It is not 
ſufficient that I be clean myſelf, while the want of it 


in my neighbour affects my health as well as his own, 


If dirty people cannot be removed as a common nui- 


ſance, they ought at leaſt to be avoided as infectious, 


All who regard their health ſhould keep at a diſtance 
even from their habitations. BY 

In places where great numbers of people are col- 
lected, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt importance. 
It is well known, that infectious diſeaſes are com- 
municated by tainted air. Every thing therefore 
which tends to pollute the air, or ſpread the infection, i 
ought, with the utmoſt care, to be guarded againſt. 
For this reaſon, in great towns, no filth, of any kind, 
ſhould be permitted to lie upon the ſtreets. Nothing 
is more apt to convey infection than the excrements of 
the diſeaſed. Theſe, in many caſes, are known to be 
highly infectious. Os 

In many great towns the ſtreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with aſhes, 
dung, and naſtineſs of every kind. Even flaughter- 
houſes, or killing ſhambles, are often to be ſeen in 
the very center of great towns. The putrid blood, 
excrements, &c. with which theſe places are gene- 
rally covered, cannot fail to taint the air and render it 


unwholeſome. How eaſily might this be prevented 
| by 
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by active magiſtrates, who have it always in their 
power to make proper laws relative to things of this 
nature, and to enforce the obſervance of them? 

Wr are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlineſs does not ſeem to be ſufficiently under- 
ſtood by the magiſtrates of moſt great towns in 
Britain; though health, pleaſure, and honour, all 


conſpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the 
honour of the inhabitants, or more conducive to their 


health, than a clean town; nor can any thing impreſs 


a ſtranger with a more diſreſpectful idea of any people 


than its oppoſite. Whatever pretenſions people may 
make to learning, politeneſs, or civilization, we will 
venture to affirm, that ſo long as they neglect clean- 
lineſs, they are in a ſtate of barbarity “. 

Tu peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold clean- 


lineſs in a ſort of contempt. Were it not for the open 


ſituation of their houſes, they would often feel the 


bad effects of this diſpoſition. One feldom fees a 


farm-houſe without a dunghill before the door, and 
frequently the cattle and their maſters lodge under the 


fame roof. Peaſants are likewiſe extremely careleſs 


with reſpect to change of apparel, keeping their 
houſes, &c. clean. This is merely the effect of in- 


| dolence and a dirty diſpoſition. Habit may indeed 


render it leſs diſagrecable to them, but no habit can 


* In ancient Rome the greateſt men did not think cleanlineſs an 
object unworthy of their attention, Pliny ſays, the Cloacæ, or com- 
mon gutters for the conveyance of filth and naſtineſs from the city, 
were the greateſt of all the public works; and beſtows higher 
encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made and 
improved them, than on thoſe who atchieved the greateſt conqueſts, 
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ever make it ſalutary to wear dirty * or breathe 
unwholeſome air“. 


In camps the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to 


cleanlineſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious 


diſeaſes are often ſpread amongſt a whole army; and 
frequently more die of theſe than by the ſword. The 
Jews, during their encampments in the wilderneſs, 
received particular inftructions with reſpect to clean- 
lineſs J. The rules enjoined them ought to be 
obſerved by all in the like ſituation. Indeed the 
whole ſyſtem of laws delivered to that people has a 
manifeſt tendency to promote cleanlineſs. Whoever 
conſiders the nature of their climate, and the diſcaſes 
to which they were liable, will tee the e of 
{uch laws. 

IT 1s remarkable, that, in moſt. en countries, 
cleanlineſs makes a great part of their religion. The 
Mahometan, as well as the Jewiſh religion, enjoins 
various bathings, waſhings, and purifications, No 
doubt theſe were deſigned to repreſent inward purity; 


but they were at the ſame time calculated for the 


As many articles of diet come through the hands of peaſants, 
every method ſhould be taken to encourage and promote havits of 
cleanlineſs among them, This, for example, might be done by 
giving a ſmall premium'to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and belt 
article of any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, &c, and by 
puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who. bring it dirty. The ſeme method 


ſhould be taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are 


employed in preparing the neceſſaries of life. 


+ Thou ſhalt. have a place alſo without the camp, whither thou 
ſhalt go forth abroad; and thou ſhalt have a paddle upon tiy 


weapon: and it ſhall be when thou ſha't eaſe thyfelf abroad, thou 


ſhalt dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back, and cover that which 
gometh from thee, Sc. Deuter. chap, xxiii. ver. 12, 13» 
preſervation 
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preſervation of health, However whimſical theſe 
waſhings may appear to ſome, few things would tend 
more to prevent diſeaſes than a proper attention to 
many of them. Were every perſon, for example, 
after viſiting the fick, handling a dead body, or 
touching any thing that might convey. infection, to 


- waſh before he went into company, or fat down to 


meat, he would run leſs hazard either of catching the 
infection himſelf, or of communicating it to others. 
FREQUENT waſhing not only removes the filth and 
fordes which adhere to the ſkin, but likewiſe pro- 
motes the perſpiration, braces.the body, and enlivens 
the ſpirits. How refreſhed, how cheerful, and agree- 
able does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, and 
ſhifted ; eſpecially when theſe oſfices have been neg- 


ted longer than uſual! ; 4. 


Tun eaſtern xuſtom of waſhing the feet; though 
leſs neceſſary | in this country, is nevertheleſs a very 


agrecable piece of cleanlineſs, and contributes greatly 


to the preſervation of health. The ſweat: and dirt 
with which theſe parts are frequently covered, cannot 
fail to obſtruct the perſpiration. This piece of clean- 
lineſs would often prevent colds and fevers. Were 
people careſul to bathe their feet and legs in luke- 
warm water at night, after being expoſed to cold or 
wet through the day, they would ſeldom experience 


| the ill effects which often proceed from theſe cauſes. 


A PROPER attention to cleanlineſs is no where more 
neceſſary than on ſhipboard, If epidemical diſtempers 
break out there, no one can be ſafe, The beſt way to 
prevent them 1s to take care that the whole company 
be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, c. When. 
infectious diſeaſes do break out, cleanlineſs is the 

maſt 
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moſt likely means to prevent their ſpreading : It is 
likewiſe neceſſary to prevent their returning after. 
wards, or being conveyed to other places. For this 
purpoſe, the clothes, bedding, &c. of the ſick ought 
to be carefully waſhed, and fumigated with brim. 
| ſtone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty 
clothes, and afterwards break out in the moſt terrible 
manner. 
In places where great numbers of ſick people are 
kept, cleanlineſs ought to be moſt religiouſly ob- 
ſerved. The very ſmell in ſuch places is often ſuffici. 
ent to make one ſick, Ir is eaſy to imagine what 
effect that is likely to have upon the diſeaſed. In an 
hoſpital or infirmary, where cleanlineſs is neglected, 
a perſon in perfect health has a greater chance to 
become ſick, than a ſick perſon has to get well, 
Few things are -more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs which appears 
among thole who have the care of the ſick; they 
think it almoſt: criminal to ſuffer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perſon in a fever, for example, 
and would rather allow him to wallow in all manaer 


of filth than change the leaſt bit of his linen, If 


cleanlineſs be neceſſary for perſons in health, it is 
certainly more ſo for the ſick. Many diſeaſes may be 
cured by cleanlineſs alone ; moſt of them might be 
mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, the 
ſlighteſt diforders are often changed into the moſt 
malignant. The ſame miſtaken care which prompted 


people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of freſh air to 


the ſick, ſeems hkewiſe to have induced them to keep 


them dirty. Both theſe deſtructive prejudices will, we 


hope, be ſoon entirely exploded, 
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CLEANLINESS is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we ſhould not practiſe it ourſelyes. It ſooner attracts 
our regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains 
eſteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the 
higheſt as well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be 
| diſpenſed with in either, Few virtues are of more 
| importance to ſociety than real cleanlineſs. It ought 
to be carefully cultivated every where ; but, in popu- 
lar cities, it ſhould be almoſt revered “. 
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CHAP. IX 
OF INFECTION. 


OST diſeaſes are infectious. Every perſon 
ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all 
communication with the diſeaſed. The common 
practice of viſiting the ſick, though often well meant, 
has many ill conſequences. Far be it/from us to diſ- 
courage any act of charity or benevolence, eſpecially 
towards thoſe in diſtreſs; but we cannot help blaming 
ſuch as endanger their own or their neighbours lives 
by a miſtaken friendſhip, or an impertinent curioſity. 


* As it is impoſſible to be thoroughly clean without a ſufficient 
quantity of water, we would earneſtly recommend it to the magi- 
ſrates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article, Moſt | 
preat towns in Britain are ſo ſituated as to be eaſily ſupplied with 
water ; and thoſe perions who will not make a proper uſe of it, after 
it is brought to their hand, certainly deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
The ſtreets of great towns, where water can be bad, ought to be 
Waſhed every day. This is the only effectual method for keeping 
them thoroughly clean; and, upon trial, we are petſuaded, it will 
be found the cheapeſt. 4 
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THe houſes of the ſick, eſpecially 1 in the country, 
are generally crowded from morning till night with 
idle viſitors. It is cuſtomary, in ſuch places, for ſer. 
vants and young people to wait upon the ſick by 
turns, and even to fit up with them all night, It 
would be a miracle indeed ſhould ſuch always eſcape 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct. 
People often catch fevers in this way, and communi. 
cate them to others, till at length they become epi. 
demic. 

Ir would be thought highly! improper, for one who 
had not had the ſmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in 
that diſeaſe; yet many other fevers are almoſt as in- 
fectious as the ſmall-pox, and not leſs fatal. Some 
imagine, that fevers prove more fatal in villages than 
in great towns, for want of proper medical aſſiſtance 
This may ſometimes be the caſe; but we are inclined 
to think, it oftener proceeds from the cauſe abo 
mentioned. 

WIRE a plan to be laid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more effectually than 
by the common method of viſiting the ſick. Such 
viſitors not only endanger themſelves and their cots 
nections, but likewiſe hurt the ſick. By crowding 
the houſe, they render the air unwholeſome, and by 
their private whiſpers and diſmal countenances, diſturd 
the imagination of the patient, and depreſs his fpiris. 
Perſons who are ill, eſpecially in fevers, ought to be 
kept as quiet as poſſible. The ſight of ſtrange faces 
and every thing that diſturbs the mind, hurts them. 

Tut common practice in country-places of invitily 

great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding 


them into the ſame apartment where the corpſe lies 
| I | K 
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is another way of ſpreading infection. The infection 
does not always die with the patient. In many caſes 
it rather grows ſtronger as the body becomes putrid. 
This is peculiarly the caſe of thoſe who die of malig- 
nant fevers, or other putrid diſeaſes. Such ought 
not to lie long unburied ; and people ſhould Keep, as 
much as poſſible, at a diſtance from them. 

IT would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at a 
proper diſtance from the ſick. The Jewiſh Legiſlator, 
among many other wiſe inſtitutions for preſerving 
health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of 
preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, either 
from a diſeaſed perſon or a dead body. In many caſes 
the diſeaſed were to be ſeparated from thoſe in health; 
and it was deemed a crime even to approach their 


habitations. If a perſon only touched a diſeaſed or 
dead body, he was appointed to waſh himſelf in 


water, and to keep for ſome time at a diſtance from 
ſociety. | 
InrzcT1ovs diſeaſes are often communicated by 
clothes. Ir is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the diſeaſed, unleſs it has been 
well waſhed and fumigated, Sc. as ipfection may lodge 
a long time in it, and afterwards produce very tragical 
effects. This ſhews the danger of buying at random 
the clothes which, have been uſed by other people. 
InrecTiouvs diſorders are frequently imported. 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
brings us alſo their diſeaſes. Theſe do often more 
than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade 
by means of which they are introduced. It is to be 


regretted, that ſo little care is commonly taken, either 
] 2 to 
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to prevent the introduction or ſpreading of infectiouʒ 
diſeaſes. Some attention indeed is generally paid to 
the plague; but other diſeaſes paſs unregarded “. 
INFECTION 1s often ſpread in cities by Jails, hoſpi- 
tals, &c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the very 
middle of populous towns; and when infectious 
_ diſeaſes break out in them, it is impoſſible for the 
inhabitants to eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay any re- 
gard to the health of the Os this evil might be 
eaſily remedied. 


Many are the cauſes which wil to diffuſe infec- 
tion through populous cities. The whole atmoſphere 
of a large town 1s one contaminated maſs, abounding 
with various kinds of infection, and muſt be perni- 
cious to health. The beſt advice that we can give to 
ſuch as are obliged to live in large cities, is, to chuſe 
an open ſituation; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded 
ſtreets; to keep their own houſes and offices clean; 
and to be as much abroad in the open air as their time 
will permit. 


* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importa. 
uon of diſeaſes that there is to prevent ſmuggling, it would be at. 
tended with many happy conſequences, This might eaſily be done 
by appointing a phyſician at every conſiderable ſea port, to inſpect 
the ſhip's company, paſſengers, c. before they came aſhore, and, 
if any fever or other infectious diſorder prevailed, to order the ſhip 
to perform a ſhort quarantine, and to ſend the ſick to ſome hoſpitil 
or proper place to be cured, He might likewiſe order all the clothes, 
bedding, Sc. which had been ufed by the ſick during the voyage, 
to be either deſtroyed or thoroughly cleanſed by tumigation, He. 
before any of it were lent athore. A ſcheme of this kind, if pro 
perly conducted, would prevent many fevers, and other infectious 
diſeaſes, from being brought by ſailors into ſea- port towns, and by 
this means diffuſed all over the country. 


Ir 
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Ir would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, were proper nurſes every where 
employed to take care of the ſick. * This might often 
ſave a family, or even a whole town, from being in- 
fected by one perſon. We do not mean that people 


ſhould abandon their friends or relations in diſtreſs, 
but only to put them on their guard againſt being 


too much in company with thoſe who are afflicted 
with diſeaſes of an infectious nature. 

SucH as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſes, 
run very great hazard. They ought to ſtuff their 
noſes with tobacco, or ſome other ſtrong ſmelling 
herb, as rue, tanfy, or the like. They ought like- 
wiſe to keep the patient very clean, to ſprinkle the 
room where he lies with vinegar, or other ſtrong acids, 
frequently to admit a ſtream of freſh air into it, and 
to avoid the ſmell of his breath as much as they can. 
Such perſons as attend the ſick ought never to go 
into company without having changed their clothes 
and waſhed their hands; otherwiſe, if the diſeaſe be 
infectious, they will, in all probability, carry the 
contagion along with them *, 5 


* There is reaſon to believe that infetion is often conveyed from 
one place to another by the careleiſneſs of the faculty themſelves, 
Many phyſicians affect a familiar way of ſtring upon the patient's 
bedſide, and holding his arm for a conſiderable time. If the patient 
| has the ſmall-pox, or any other i: fectious diſeaſe, there is no doubt 
but the doctor's hands, clothes, Wc. will carry away ſome of the 
infection; and, if he goes directly to viſit another patient without 
waſhing his hands, changing his clothes, or being expoſed to the 
open air, which is not ſeldom the caſe, is it any wonder that- he 
ſhould carry the diſeaſe along with him? Phyſicians not only endan- 
ger others, but alſo themſelves, by this pradice. And, indeed, 
lometimes they ſuffer for their want of care, 
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- However trifling it may appear to inconſiderate 
perſons, we will venture to affirm, that a due atten. 
tion to thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infection 
would be of great importance in preventing diſeaſes, 
There are many diſeaſes which are in ſome degree in. 
fectious: For this reaſon, no one ſhould continue long 
with the ſick, except the neceſſary attendants. 
mean not, however, by this caution, to deter thoſe 
whoſe duty or office leads them to wait upon the ſick, 
from ſuch a laudable and neceſſary employment. 
Many things are in the power of the magiſtrate 
which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 
tion; as the promoting of public cleanlineſs ; re- 
moving jails, hoſpitals, church-yards, and other places 
where infection may be generated, at a proper diſtance 
from great towns; widening the ſtreets; pulling 
down uſeleſs walls, and taking all methods to pro- 
mote a free circulation of air through every part of 
the town, Sc. Public hoſpitals, or proper places of 


reception for the ſick, provided they were kept clean, 


well ventilated, and placed in an open ſituation, 
would likewiſe tend to prevent the ſpreading of in- 
fection. Such places of reception would prevent the 
poor, when ſick, from being viſited by their idle or 
officious neighbours. They would likewiſe render it 
unneceſſary for ſick ſervants to be kept in their 


maſters houſes. Maſters had better pay for having 


their ſervants taken care of in an hoſpital, than run 
the hazard of having an infectious diſeaſe diffuſed 
among a numerous family. Sick ſervants and poor 
people, when placed in hoſpitals, are not only k6 
apt to diffuſe infection among their neighbours, but 
have likewiſe the advantage of being well attended. 

| Ws 
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Wr are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, in- 
ſtead of preventing infection, may become the means 
| of diffuſing it. When they are placed in the middle 
of great towns; when numbers of patients are crowded 


together into ſmall apartments; and when cleanlineſs 


and ventilation are neglected, they become neſts for 
| batching diſeaſes, and every one who goes into them 
not only runs a riſk of receiving infection himſelf, but 
likewiſe of communicating it to others. This, how- 
ever, is not the fault of the hoſpitals, but of thoſe 


who have the management of them. It were to be 


wiſhed, that they were both more numerous, and upon 
2 more reſpectable footing, as that would induce 
people to go into them with leſs reluctance. This is 
the more to be deſired, becauſe moſt of the putrid fe- 
vers and other infectious diſorders break out among 
the poor, and are by them communicated to the better 
fort, Were proper attention paid to the firſt appear- 
ances of ſuch diſorders, and the patients early con- 
veyed to an hoſpital, we ſhould ſeldom fee a putrid 
fever, which is almoſt as infectious as the plague, 
become epidemic. 
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CHAS, K. 
OF THE PASSIONS. 


HE paſſions have great influence both in the 
1 cauſe and cure of diſeaſes, How mind acts 
upon matter, will, in all probability, ever remain a 
#tcret, It is ſufficient for us to know, that there is 
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120 OF THE PASSIONS. 
eſtabliſhed a reciprocal influence betwixt the mental 
and corporeal parts, and that whatever diſorders the 
one, likewiſe affects the other. 

| | f Auger. 


Tur paſſion of anger ruffles the mind, diſtorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 


and diſorders the whole vital and animal functions. 


It often occaſions fevers, and other acute diſeaſes, 
and ſometimes even ſudden death. This paſſion is 
peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, and thoſe of weak 
nerves. I have known a hyſteric woman loſe her life 
by a violent fit of anger; all ſuch ought. to guard 
againſt the exceſs of this paſſion with the utmoſt care, 

IT is not indeed always in our power to prevent 
being angry; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring re- 
ſentment in our breaſt. Reſentment preys upon the 
mind, and occaſions the moſt obſtinate chronical dif- 
orders, which gradually waſte the conſtitution. No- 
thing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more than to for. 
give injuries: It promotes the peace of ſociety, and 
greatly conduces to our own eaſe, health, and felicity. 

SUCH as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts of 
anger, as they would the moſt deadly poiſon, Nei- 
ther ought they to indulge reſentment, but to endex- 
vour at all times to keep their minds calm and ſerene. 
Nothing tends ſo much to the health of the body as 3 
conſtant tranquillity of mind. 


O Fear. 
Tae influence of fear, both in occaſioning and 
aggravating diſcaſes, is very great. No man ovght 
to be blamed for a decent concern about life; but too 
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great a deſire to preſerve it, is often the cauſe of 
lofing it. Fear and anxiety, by depreſſing the ſpirits, 
not only diſpoſe us to diſeaſes, but often render thoſe 
diſcaſes fatal which an undaunted mind would over- 
come. 

Suppkx fear las generally violent effects. Epi- 


ic fits, and other convulſive diſorders, are often 


|, occaſioned by it. Hence the danger of that practice, 


ſo common among young people, of frightening one 


another. Many have loſt their lives, and others have 
deen rendered miſerable, by frolics of this kind. It 
js dangerous to tamper with the human paſſions. 
They may eaſily be thrown into ſuch diſorder as never 
again to act with regularity. 

Bor the gradual effects of fear prove more gene- 
rally hurtful. The conſtant dread of ſome future 
evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often occaſions the 
very evil itſelf, Hence it comes to paſs, that fo 


many die of theſe very diſeaſes of which they long 


had a dread, or, which had been impreſſed on their 
minds by ſome accident, or fooliſh prediction. This, 
for example, is often the caſe with women in child- 
bed. Many of thoſe who die in that ſituation are 
impreſſed with the notion of their death a long time 
before it happens; and there 1 is reaſon to believe, that 
this impreſſion is often the cauſe of it. 

Tus methods taken to impreſs the minds of women 
with apprehenſions of the great pain and peril of 
child-birth are very hurtful, Few women die in 
labour, though many loſe their lives after it ; which 
may be thus accounted for, A woman after delivery, 
finding herſelf weak and exhauſted, immediately ap- 


prehends ſhe is in danger; but this fear ſeldom fails 


to 
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to obſtruct the neceſſary evacuations upon which her 


recovery depends. Thus the ſex often fall a ſacrifice 


to their own imaginations, when there would be no 
danger, did they apprehend none. 

IT ſeldom happens that two or three women, in 2 
great town, die in child-bed, but their death is. fol- 
lowed by many others. Every woman of their ac- 
quaintance, who is with child, dreads the ſame fate, 
and the diſeaſe becomes epidemical by the mere force 
of imagination. This ſhould induce pregnant women 
to deſpiſe fear, and by all means to avoid thoſe tat- 
tling goſſips who are continually buzzing in their 


ears the misfortunes of others, Every thing that 


may in the leaſt alarm a pregnant, or child-bed 
woman, ought with the greateſt care to be guarded 
againſt. | 

Many women have loſt their "RE in child- bed i 
the old ſuperſtitious cuſtom, Kill kept up in moſt 
parts of Britain, of tolling the pariſh bell for every 
perſon who dies. People who think themſelves in 
danger are very inquiſitive; and if they come to know 
that the bell tolls for one who died in the ſame ſitu- 
ation with themſelves, what mult be the conſequence! 
At any rate, they are apt to ſuppoſe that this is the 
caſe, and it will often be found a very difficult taſk 
to perſuade them of the contrary. 


Bur this cuſtom is not pernicious to child bed 


women only. It is hurtful in many other caſes. 
When low fevers, in which it is difficult to ſupport 


the patient's ſpirits, prevail, what muſt be the effect 


of a funeral-peal founding. five or {ix times a day in 
his ears? No doubt his imagination will ſuggeſt, 
that others died of the ſame diſeaſe under which he 

labours. 
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labours. This apprehenſion will have a greater ten- 
dency to depreſs his ſpirits, than all the cordials of 
which medicine can boaſt will have to raiſe them. 

Ir this uſeleſs piece of ceremony cannot be abo- 
liſhed, we ought to keep the ſick as much from hear- 
| ing it as poſſible, and from every thing elſe that may 

tend to alarm them. So far however is this from 
| being generally attended to, that many make it their 
buſineſs to viſit the ſick, on purpoſe to whiſper diſmal 
ſtories in their ears. Such may pals for ſympathizing 
friends, but they ought rather to be conſidered as 
enemies. All who wiſh well to the ſick, ought to 
keep ſuch perſons at che een diſtance from 
4 them. 

A cusrou has long prevailed among phylicians, 
of prognoſticating, as they call it, the patient's fate, 
or foretelling the iſſue of the diſeaſe. Vanity no doubt 
introduced this practice, and ſtill ſupports it, in ſpite 
of common ſenſe and the ſafety of the ſick. I have 
known a phyſician barbarous 'enough to boaſt, that 
he pronounced more /entences than all his Majeſty's 
judges. Would to God that ſuch ſentences were not 
often equally fatal! It may indeed be alleged, that 
the doctor does not declare his opinion before the 
patient, So much the worſe. A ſenſible patient had 
better hear what the doctor ſays, than learn it from 
the diſconſolate looks, the watery eyes, and the broken 
whiſpers of thoſe about him. It ſeldom happens, 
when the doctor gives an unfavourable opinion, that 
it can be concealed from the patient. The very 
embarraſſment which the friends and attendants ſhew 
n diſguiſing what he has ſaid, is generally ſufficicot 
to diſcover the truth. 

Wr 
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We do not ſee what right any man has to announte 
the death of another, eſpecially if ſuch a declaration 
has a chance to kill him, Mankind are indeed very 
fond of prying into future events, and ſeldom fail to 
importune the phyſician for his opinion. A doubtfy 
anſwer, however, or one that may tend rather to 
encourage the hopes of the ſick, is ſurely the moſt 
ſafe. This conduct could neither hurt the patient 
nor the phyſician. Nothing tends more to deſtroy 
the credit of phyſic than thoſe bold prognoſticators, 
who, by the bye, are generally the moſt ignorant of 
the faculty. The miſtakes which daily happen in 
this way are ſo many ſtanding proofs of human vanity, 
and the weakneſs of ſcience *. 
Tre vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick is not 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
| and thoſe who think themfelves wiſer than their neigh- 
| bours often de much hurt in this way. Humanity 
; ſurely calls upon every one to comfort the ſick, and 
| not to add to their affliftion by alarming their fears, 
A friend, or even a phyſician, may often do more 
good by a mild and ſympathizing behaviour than by 
medicine, and ſhould never neglect to 1 that 
greateſt of all cordials, Hope. 


* We readily admit that there are caſes where the phyſician ought 
to give 1ntimation of the patient's danger to ſome of his near con- 
| nedtions; though even this ought always to be done with the greateſt 
| caution : but it never can be neceſſary in any caſe that the whole town 
| 


and country ſhould know, immediately after the doctor has made his 
firſt viſit, that he has na hopes of his patient's recovery, Perſons 
whoſe impertinent curioſity leads them to queſtion the phyſician with 


regard to the fate of his patient, cenwaly deſerve no better than V 
evaſive anſwer. 


| | | Oo 
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Of Grief. 


Giant is the moſt deſtructive of all the paſſions. 
[ts effects are permanent, and when it ſinks deep into 
| the mind; it generally. proves fatal. Anger and fear 
| being of a more violent nature, ſeldom laſt long; 


but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, 


| which preys upom the ſpirits, and waſtes the con- 

ſtitution. This paſſion ought not, to be indulged. 

It may generally be conquered at the beginning: 

but, when 1t has gained ſtrength, all attempts to 
remove it are vain, 


No perſon can prevent misfortunes i in life; but it 


ſhews true greatneſs of mind to bear them with 
ferenity. Many perſons make a merit of indulging 
grief, and, when misfortunes happen, they obſti- 
nately refuſe all conſolation, till the mind, over- 
whelmed with melancholy, ſinks under the load. 
Such conduct is not only deſtructive to health, but 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, religion, and common ſenſe. 

CAN GE of ideas is as neceſſary for health as 
change of poſture. When the mind dwells long upon 
one ſubject, eſpecially of a diſagreeable nature, it 
hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence grief 
indulged deſtroys the appetite and ſpoils the digeſ- 
| tion; by which means the fpirits are depreſſed, the 
nerves relaxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and 
the humours, for want of freſh ſupplies of chyle, 
vitiated, Thus many an excellent conſtitution has 


been ruined by a family-misfortune, or any thing that 


occaſioned exceſſive grief. 


IT is utterly impoſſible, that any perſon of a 


dejected mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed 
| | be 
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be dragged out for a few years: But, whoever would 
live to a good old age, muſt be good-humoured and 
cheerful. This indeed 1s not altogether in our own 
power; yet our temper of mind, as well as actions, 
depends greatly upon ourſelves. We can either aſſo. 
ciate with cheerful or melancholy companions, mingle 
in the amuſements and offices of life, or fit ſtill and 
brood over our calamities, as we chuſe. Theſe, and 
many ſuch things, are certainly in our power, and 
from theſe the mind generally takes its caſt. 

Tux variety of ſcenes which preſent themſelves to 
the ſenſes, were certainly deſigned to prevent our 
attention from being too long fixed upon any ore 
object. Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 


unleſs fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating 


new objects. This at once points out the method of 
relieving the mind in diſtreſs, Turn the attention 


frequently to new objects. Examine them for ſome 


time. When the mind begins to recoil, ſhift the 
ſcene. By this means a conſtant ſucceſſion of new 


ideas may be kept up, till the diſagreeable ones en- 


tirely diſappear. Thus travelling, the ſtudy of any 
art or ſcience, reading or writing on ſuch ſubjects as 


deeply engage the attention, will ſooner expel grief 
than the molt ſprightly amuſements. 


IT has already been obſerved, that the body cannot 
be healthy unleſs it be exerciſed; neither can the 
mind. Indolence nouriſhes grief, When the mind 
has nothing elſe to think of but calamities, no won- 
der that it dwells there. Few people who purſue 
buſineſs with attention are hurt by grief. Inſtead 
therefore of abſtracting ourſelves from the world or 
buſineſs, when misfortunes happen, we ought to 

engage 
8 
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engage in it with more than uſual attention, to dif- - 
charge with double diligence the functions of our 
ftation, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and 
ſocial temper. 

 InnocenT amuſements are by: no means to be. 
neglected. Theſe, by leading the mind inſenſibly to 
the contemplation of agreeable objects, help to diſpel 
the gloom which misfortunes caſt over it. They 
make time ſeem leſs tedious, and have many other 
happy effects. 

Some perſons, when overwhelmed with grief, be- 
take themſelves to drinking. This is making the 
cure worſe than the diſeaſe. It ſeldom fails to end in 
the ruin of fortune, character, and conſtitution. 


* 


C/ Love. 
Love is perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions ; 


at leaſt, when it becomes violent, it is leſs ſubject to 


the control either of the underſtanding or will, than 
any of the reſt. Fear, anger, and ſeveral other 
paſſions are neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
individual, but love is neceſſary for the continuation 


of the ſpecies itſelf : It was therefore proper that this 


paſſion ſhould be deeply rooted in the human breaſt. 
Trovon love be a ſtrong paſſion, it is ſeldom ſo 


rapid in its progreſs as ſeveral of the others. Few 


perſons fall deſperately in love all at once, We 
would therefore adviſe every one, before he tampers 


with this paſſion, to conſider well the probability of 


his being able to obtain the object of his love. When 
that is not likely, he ſhould avoid every occaſion of 
increaſing it, He ovght immediately to fly the com- 


: eas 
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pany of the beloved object; to apply his mind at. 
tentively to buſineſs or ſtudy ; to take every kind of 
amuſement ; and, above all, to. endeavour, if poſ. 
ſible, to find another object which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in his power to 
obtain. * „ 

THrRe is no paſſion with which people are ſo ready 
to tamper as love, although none 1s more dangerous, 
Some men make love for amuſement, others from 
mere vanity, or on purpoſe to ſhew their conſequence 
with the fair. This is perhaps the greateſt piece of 
cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we 
eagerly wiſh for, we eaſily credit. Hence the too 
credulous fair are often betrayed into a ſituation which 
is truly deplorable, before they are able to diſcover 


that the pretended lover was only in jeſt. But there 


is no jeſting with this paſſion. When love has got to 
a certain height, it admits of no other cure but the 
poſſeſſion of its object, which, in this caſe, ought 
always, if poſſible, to be obtained “. | 


Of reli pious Melancholy, 


Many perſons of a religious turn of mind behave 


as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful, They 


»The conduct of parents with regard to the diſpoſal of their 
Children in marriage is often very blameable. An advantageous 


match is ti conſtant aim of parents; while their children often 


ſuffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty, The 
firſt thing which parents ought to conſult, in diſpoſing of their chil- 
dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due fegard 
always paid to theſe, there would be fewer unhappy couples ; and 
Parents would not have ſo often cauſe to repent the ſeverity of their 


conduct, after a ruined conſtitution, or a diſtrated mind, has ſhewn 
them their miſtake, 


imagine 
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imagine the whole of religion conſiſts in certain mor- 
tifications, or denying themſelves the ſmalleſt indul- 
| gence, even of the moſt innocent amuſements. A 
| perpetual gloom hangs upon their countenances, while 
the deepeſt melancholy preys upon their minds, At 
length the faireſt proſpects vaniſh, every thing puts 
on a diſmal appearance, and thoſe very objects which 
| ought to give delight afford nothing but diſguſt. Life 
itſelf becomes a burden, and the unhappy wretch, 
perſuaded that no evil can equal what he feels, often 
| puts an end to his own miſerable exiſtence. 
| Ir is great pity that ever religion ſhould be ſo far 
perverted, as to become the cauſe of thoſe very evils, 
which it was deſigned to cure. Nothing can be 
better calculated than True Religion, to raiſe and ſup- 
port the mind of its votaries under every affliction 
| that can befal them. It teaches them that even the 
| ſufferings of this life are preparatory to the happineſs 
| of the next; and that all who perſiſt in a courſe of 
| virtue, ſhall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Taost whoſe buſineſs it is to recommend religion 
to others, ſhould beware of dwelling too much upon 
gleomy ſubjects. That Peace and tranquillity of 
| mind, which true religion is calculated to inſpire, is a 
more powerful argument in its favour, than all the 
terrors that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter 
men from outward acts of wickedneſs; but it will 
never inſpire them with that love of God and real 
goodneſs, in which alone true religion conſiſts. 

To conclude, the beſt way to counteract the vio- 
lence of any paſſion, is to keep the mind cloſely 
engaged in ſome uſeful purſuit. 
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CHAP. XL 
OF THE NECESSARY EVACUATIONS 


HE principal evacuations from the human body 

are thoſe of tool, urine; and inſenſible perſpirg. 

tion. None of theſe can be long obſtrufted without 

impairing the health. When that which ought to be 

thrown out of the body is too long retained, It not 

only occaſions a plethora, or too great fulneſs of the 

veſſels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful to the 
health, as acrimony, putreſcence, &c. „ 


Of the Evacuation by Stool. 


Few things conduce more to health than keeping 
the body regular. When the feces lie too long in the 
bowels, they vitiate the, humours, and when they are 
too ſoon diſcharged, the body is not ſufficiently nou- 
Fiſhed, A medium is therefore to be deſired ; which 
can only be obtained by regularity in diet, ſleep and 
exercife. Whenever the body is not regular, there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a fault in one or other of theſe. 


PR SONS who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
who eat various kinds of food, and drink of ſeveral 
different liquors at every meal, have no reaſon to 
expect either that their digeſtion will be good, ot 
their diſcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and 
drinking diſturbs every part of the animal œconomy, 
and never fails to occaſion diſeaſes. Either too much 
or too little food will have this effect. The former 
indeed generally occaſions looſeneſs, and the latter 


coſtive- 
| 
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coſtiveneſs; but both have a tendency to hurt the 
health. 

Ir would be difficult to aſcertain the exact number 
of ſtools which may be conſiſtent with health, as 
theſe differ in the different periods of life, in different 
conſtitutions, and even in the ſame conſtitution under 
a different regimen of diet, exerciſe, &c, It is how- 
ever generally allowed, that one ſtool a day is ſuffici- 
ent for an adult, and that leſs is hurtful, But this, 
like moſt general rules, admits of many exceptions. 
I have known perſons in perfect health who did not 
go to ſtool above once a week. Such a degree of coſ- 
tiveneſs however is not ſafe; though the perſon who 
labours under it may for ſome time enjoy tolerable 


health, yet at length it will occaſion diſeaſes, 


Ons method for procuring a ſtool every day is to 
riſe betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not 


only the poſture in bed is unfavourable to regular 


ſtools, but alſo the warmth, This by promoting the 


. perſpiration leſſens all the other diſcharges. 


Tu method recommended for this purpoſe, by 
Mr. Locke is likewiſe very proper, viz. to ſolicit 
nature by going regularly to ſtool every morning whether 


one has a call or not, Habits of this kind may be 
acquired, which will i in time become natural. 


PERSON S who have frequent recourſe to medicines 
for preventing coſtiveneſs, ſeldom fail to ruin their 
conſtitution. Purging medicines frequently repeated 
weaken the bowels, hurt the digeſtion, and every 
doſe makes way for another, till at length they 


become as neceſſary as daily bread, Thoſe who are 


troubled with coſtiveneſs ought rather, if poſſible, to 
remove it by diet than drugs. They frould Iikcwiſe 
K 2 0 
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go thinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an aftrig. 


| gent, or of an heating nature. The diet and other MF 
| regimen neceſſary in this caſe will be found under the MW * 
article ceſtiveneſs, where this ſtate of the bowels is | 


IS > 2,5 


treated as a diſeaſe. | | 
Such perſons as are troubled with a habitual looſke- IM 
neſs, ought likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the nature of 
their complaint. They ſhould uſe food which braces 
and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which is rather of an 
aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the fineſt 
flour, cheeſe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, Sc. Their 
drink ſhould be red port-wine, claret, brandy and 
water, water in which toaſted bread has been boiled, 
and ſuch like. 
As a habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought to 
keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their ſkin, 
and to take every other method to promote the per. 
ſpiration. Further directions with regard to the treat- 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article 
Looſeneſs. 3 
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Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity 
and appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 
to lay down any determined rules for judging of 
either . Dr. Cheyne ſays, the urine ought to be 


equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our alt- 
ö ; ment. 


It has long been an obſervation among phyſicians, that the 
appearances of the urine are very uncertain and very little to be 
depended on, No one will be ſurpriſed at this who confiders how 
many ways it may be affected, and conſequently have its appearance 
altered, The paſſions, the ſtate of che atmoſphere, the quantity and 

quality 
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ment. But ſuppoſe any one were to take the trouble 
of meaſuring both, he would find that every thing 
which altered the degree of perſpiration would alter 
this proportion, and likewiſe that different kinds of 
aliment would afford very different quantities of urine. 
Though for theſe, and other reaſons, no rule can be 
given for judging of the preciſe quantity of urine 
which ought to be diſcharged, yet a perſon of com- 


mon ſenſe will ſeldom be at a lots to know when! it is 


in either extreme. 


As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by all means to 
be promoted; and every thing that may obſtruct it 
ſhould be carefully avoided. Both the ſecretion and 
diſcharge of urine are leſſened by a ſedentary life, 
lleeping on beds that are too foft and warm, food of 
a dry and heating quality, liquors which are aſtringent 


and heating, as red port- wine, claret, and ſuch like. 
Thoſe who have reaſon to ſuſpect that their urine is in 


too ſmall quantity, or who have any ſymptoms of the 


gravel, ought not only to avoid theſe things, but 
whatever elſe they find has a tendency to leſſen the 
quantity of their urine. | 

WHEN the urine is too long retained, it is not only 
relorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids, 
but by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, 


quality of the food, the exerciſe, the clothing, the ſtate of the other 
evacuations, and numberleſs other caules, are ſufficient to induce a 
change either in the quantity or appearance of the urine, Any one 
who attends to this, wil] be aRtonjſhed at the impudence of thoſe 
daring quacks, who pretend to find out diſeaſes and preſcribe to 
patients from the bare inſpection of their urine. Theſe impoſtures 
however are very common all over Britain, and by the amazing cre- 
dulity of the populace, many of them amaſs conſiderable fortunes, 
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the more watery parts flying off firſt, and the more 
groſs and earthy remaining behind, By the conſtant 
tendency which theſe have toconcrete, the formation of 
ſtones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that indolent and ſedentary people 
are much more liable to theſe diſeaſes, Man perſons 
of a more active life, 

Many perſons have loſt their lives, and others 
have brought on very diſagreeable, and even incurable 
diſorders, by retaining their urine too long, from a 
falſe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diſtended, it often loſes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to retain the urine or expel it properly, 
The calls of Nature ought never to be poſtponed, 
Pelicacy is doubtleſs a virtue; but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy which induces any one to riſk 
his health or hazard his life, 

Bur the urine may be in too great as well as too 
ſmall a quantity. This may be occaſioned by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
exceſſive uſe of alkaline ſalts, or any thing that ſtimu- 
lates the kidnies, or diſſolves the blood, c. This 
diſorder very ſoon weakens the body, and induces a 
conſumption. It 1s difficult to cure, but may be 
mitigated by ſtrengthening diet and aſtringent medi- 
cines, ſuch as are recommended under the article 
Diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine, 


Of tre Perſpiration, 


IxsENSIZLE perſpiration is generally reckoned the 
greateſt of all the diſcharges from the human body. 
It 
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It is of ſo great importance to health, that few diſ- 
eaſes attack us while 1t goes properly on ; but when 
it is obſtructed, the whole frame is generally dif. 
| ordered. This diſcharge however being leſs per- 
ceptible than any of the reſt, 15 conſequently leſs 
| attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheu- 
| matiſms, agues, &c. often proceed from obſtructed 
perſpiration before we are aware of its exiſtence, | 

Ir is a true ſaying, that colds kill more than 
plagues. On examining patients we find moſt of 
them impute their diſeaſes either to violent colds, 
| which they had caught, or to ſlight ones which had 
| been neglected. For this reaſon, inſtead of a critical 
inquiry into the nature of the peffpiration, its differ- 
| ence in different ſeaſons, climates, conſtitutions, Cc. 
| we ſhall endeavour to point out the cauſes which moſt 
| commonly obſtruct it, and to ſhew how far they may 


be either avoided, or have their influence counter— 


F* by timely care. The want of a proper attention 


| to theſe coſts Britain annually ſome thouſands of uſeful 


| lives. 
Changes in the Atmoſphere. 
Ou of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
| changeableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atmo- 


| ſphere. There is no place where ſuch changes happen 


more frequently than in Great Britain. With us the 
degrees of heat and cold are not only very different 
in the different ſeaſons of the year, but often change 
almoſt from one extreme to another in a few days, 
and ſometimes even in the courſe of one day. That 
ſuch changes muſt affect the ſtate of the perſpiration 


is obvious to every one. 
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Tae belt method of fortifying the body againſt the 
changes of the weather is to be abroad every day, 
Thoſe who keep molt within doors are moſt liable tg 
catch cold. Such perſons generally render themſelves 
lo delicate as to feel even the ſlighteſt changes in the 
atmoſphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppre[- 
ſions of the breaſt, &c. they become a kind of liying 
barpmeters. 


Wes Clothes. 


Wer clothes not only, by their coldneſs, obſtruct 
the perſpiration, but their moiſture, by being ah. 
ſorbed, or taken up into the body, greatly increaſe; 
the danger, The moſt robuſt conſtitution 1s not proof 
againſt the danger ariſing from wet clothes; they 
daily occaſion : fevers, rheumatiſms, and other fatal 
diſorders, even in the young and healthy. 

IT is impoſſible for people who go frequently abrayl 
to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be leſſened, if not wholly prevented, by 
changing their clothes ſoon; when this cannot be 
done, they ſhould Keep in motion till they be dry. 
So far are many from taking this precaution, that 
they often fit or lie down in the fields with their 
clothes wet, and frequently even ſleep whole nights in 
this condition. The frequent inſtances which we have 
of the fatal effects of this conduct ought certainly to 
deter others trom being guilty of it. 


Wes Feet. | 


Even wet feet often occaſion fatal diſeaſes. The 
cholic, inflammations of the breaſt, the iliac paſſion, 
and cholera morbus, &c. are often occaſioned by wet 

feet. 


3 
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feet, Habit will, no doubt, render this leſs danger- 
ous ; but it ought, as far as poſſible, to be avoided. 
The delicate, and thoſe who are not accuſtomed to 
have their clothes or feet wet, ſhould be peculiarly 
careful in this reſpect. 


Night Air. 
Tux perſpiration is often obſtructed by vi AIR; 


even in ſummer, this ought to be avoided. The 


dews, which fall plentifully after the hotteſt day, 
make the night more dangerous than when the 
weather is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the 
evening dews are more hurtful than where the climate 
1s more temperate. 

IT 1s very agreeable after a warm day, to be 
abroad in the cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to 
be avoided by all who value their health. The effects 
evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoſt im- 
perceptible ; but they are not the leſs to be dreaded: 
We would therefore adviſe travellers, labourers, and 
all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 
them, When the perſpiration has been great, theſe 
become dangerous in proportion. By not atrending 
to this, in flat marſhy countries, where the exha- 
lations and dews are copious, labourers are often 


ſeized with intermitting fevers, quinſies, and the 
like, 


Damp Beds. 

SLEEPING in a damp bed ſeldom fails to obſtruct 
the perſpiration, Beds become damp, either from 
taeir not being uſed, ſtanding in damp houſes, or 
in rooms 8 fire. Nothing is more to be dreaded 
b travellers than damp beds, which are very com- 


| 


mon 
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mon in all places where fuel is ſcarce. When a tra. 


veller, cold and wet, arrives at an inn, he may by 


means of a good fire, warm diluting liquor, and x 
dry bed, have the perſpiration reſtored ; but if he he 
put into a cold room, and laid on a damp bed, it 
will be more obſtructed, and the worſt conſequences 
will enſue. Travellers ſhould avoid inns which are 
noted for damp beds, as they would a houſe infected 
with the plague; as no man, however robuſt, i 
proof againſt the danger ariſing from them. 


Bur inns are not the only places where damp beds 


are to be met with. Beds kept in private families for 


the reception of ſtrangers, are often equally danger. 


ous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when not fre- 
quently uſed, become damp. How then is it poſſi- 
ble, that beds, which are not flept in above two or 
three times a-year, ſhould be ſafe? Nothing is more 
common than to hear people complain of having 
caught cold by changing their bed. The reaſon is 
obvious: Were they careful never to ſleep in a bed 
but what was frequently uſed, they would ſeldom 
find any ill conſequences from a change. 

Norns is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
fon when on a viſit, than being laid in a bed which is 
kept on purpoſe for ſtrangers. That ill. judged piece 
of complaiſance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
conſequences from this quarter might be eaſily pre- 
vented in private families, by cauſing their ſervants to 


feep in the ſpare beds, and reſign them to ſtrangers | 
when they come. In inns where the beds are uſed 
almoſt every night, nothing elſe is neceſſary than to 


keep the rooms well ſeaſoned by frequent fires, and 


the linen dry, 
THAT 


— 
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Tyar baneful cuſtom ſaid to be practiſed in many 
nns, of damping ſheets, and preſſing them in order 
io fave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of murder, 
and will often prove as fatal as poiſon or gun-ſhot. 
Indeed no linen, eſpecially if it has been waſhed in 
| vinter, ought to be uſed till it has been expoſed for 
{me time to the fire; nor is this operation leſs neceſ- 
ary for linen waſhed in ſummer, provided it has lain 
by for any length of time. This caution is the more 
needful, as gentlemen are often exceedingly atten- 
tive to what they eat or drink at an inn, yet pay no 
regard to a circumſtance of much more importance. 


Damp Houſes. 


Dame houſes frequently produce the like ill con- 
ſequences ; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould be 
careful to chuſe a dry ſituation. A houſe which 
ſtands on a damp marſhy ſoil muſt be hurtful to the 1 
health of the inhabitants. All houſes, unleſs where 1 
the ground is exceeding dry, ſhould have the firſt | | 
floor a little raiſed. Servants and others, who are 4 
obliged to live in cellars and ſunk ſtories, ſeldom 
continue long in health : Maſters ought ſurely to pay 


lome regard to the health of their ſervants, as well as 
to their own. | 


Norhixo is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid ſome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their 1 
lives, by inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as the 4 
maſons, plaſterers, &c. have done with it: Such 
houſes are not only dangerous from their dampneſs, 
but likewiſe from the ſmell of lime, paints, &c. 


The 
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The aſthmas, conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of the 
lungs, ſo incident to people who work in theſe arti. 
cles, are ſufficient proofs of their being unwhole. 
ſome. | 
Hoss are often rendered damp by an unſeaſon. 
able piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the pernicious 
cuſtom of waſhing rooms immediately before com. 
pany is put into them. Moſt people catch cold, if 
they ſit but a very ſhort time in a room that has been 
lately waſhed; the delicate ought carefully to avoid 
ſuch a ſituation, and even the robuſt are not proof 
againſt its influence. 


Sudden Tranfitions from Heat to Cold. 
" Us | | 


Bur nothing ſo frequently obſtructs the perſpiration 
as SUDDEN TRANSITIONS from heat to cold. Cold; 
are ſeldom caught, unleſs when people have been too 
much heated, Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the 
circulation, and increaſes the perſpiration z but when 
theſe are ſuddenly checked, the conſequences muſt be 
bad. It is indeed impoſſible for labourers not to be 
too hot upon ſome occaſions; but ir is generally in 
their power to let themſelves cool gradually, to put 
on their clothes when they leave off work, to make 
choice of a dry place to reſt themſelves in, and to 
avoid ſleeping jn the open fields. Theſe eaſy rules, 
if obſerved, would often prevent fevers and other 
fatal diſorders. 

NorTninG is more common than for people when 
hot, to drink freely of cold ſmall liquors. This con- 
duct is extremely dangerous. Thirſt indeed is hard 
to bear, and the inclination to gratify that appetite 

trequent!y 
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ſrequently gets the better of reaſon, and makes us do 
what our judgment diſapproves. Every peaſant 
knows if his horſe be permitted to drink his belly- 
full of cold water after violent exerciſe, and be imme- 
diately put into the ſtable, or ſuffered to remain at 
eſt, that it will kill him. This they take the utmoſt 
care to prevent. It were well if they w were equally 
attentive to their own ſafety. | 

TairsT may be quenched many ways without 
wallowing large quantities of cold liquor, The 
felds afford variety of acid fruits and plants, the 
very chewing of which would abate thirſt, Water 
kept in the mouth for ſome time, and ſpit out again, 
if frequently repeated, will have the ſame effect. If 
1 bit of bread be eat along with a few mouthfuls of 


water, it will both quench thirſt more effectually, and 


make the danger leſs. When a perſon is extremely 
hot, a mouthful of brandy, or other ſpirits, ought to 
| be preferred to any thing elſe, if it can be obtained. 
But if any one has been fo fooliſh, when hot, as to 


crink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his 


exerciſe at leaſt, till what he drank be thoroughly 
warmed upon his ſtomach. 

Ir would be tedious to enumerate all the bad 
effets which flow. from drinking cold thin liquors 
when the body is hot. Sometimes this has occaſioned 
Immediate death. Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fevers 
of various kinds, are its common conſequences, 
Neither is it ſafe when warm to eat freely of raw 
fruits, ſallads, or the like. Theſe indeed have not fo 
ſudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but they 
dre notwithſtanding dangerous, and ougitt to be 
avoided, 
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SITTING in a warm room, and drinking hot liquor 
till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
into the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Cold, 
coughs, and inflammations of the breaſt, are the 
uſual effects of this conduct: Yet nothing is mor 
common than tor people, after they have drunk warn 
liquors for ſeveral hours, to walk or ride a number 
miles in the coldeſt night, or to ramble about the 
ſtreets. 1 5 | 

PropLE are very apt when a room is hot, to throy 


open a window, and to fit near it. This is a moſt 


dangerous practice. Any perſon had better fit with. 
out doors than in ſuch a ſituation, as the current of 
air is directed againſt one particular part of the body, 
Inflammatory fevers and conſumptions have often 
been occaſioned by ſitting or ſtanding thinly clothed 
near an open window. Nor 1s ſleeping with open 


windows leſs to be dreaded. That ought never tobe 


done even in the hotteſt ſeaſon. I have known me- 
chanics frequently contract fatal diſeaſes, by working 


ſtript at an open window, and would adviſe all of 


them to beware of ſuch a practice. 
 NoTtninG expoles people more to catch cold tha! 


keeping their own houſes too warm; ſuch perſons 


may be ſaid to live in a ſort of hot-houſes ; they can 
hardly flir abroad to viſit a neighbour, but at thr 


hazard of their lives. Were there no other reaſon for 


keeping houſes moderately cool, that alone is ſuffc- 
ent : But no houſe that is too hot can be wholeſome; 
heat deſtroys the ſpring and elaſticity of the air, and 
renders it leſs fit for expanding the lungs, and tic 
other purpoſes of reſpiration. Hence it is, that col. 
ſumptions and other diſcaſes of the lungs prove [9 
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fatal to people who work in forges, glaſs-houſes, and 
the like, 

Sou are even fo fool. hardy, as to plunge them- 
ſelves when hot in cold water. Not only fevers, but 
| madneſs itſelf has frequently been the effect of this 
conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 
madman to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. 

Wx ſhall conclude theſe obſervations on the com- 
mon cauſes of catching cold, by recommending it to 
every one to avoid, with the utmoſt attention, all 
ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and to keep the 
body in as uniform a temperature as poſſible; or, 


where that cannot be done, to take care to let! it cool 


gradually. 


PeoPLE may imagine that too ſtrict an attention to 


theſe things would tend to render them delicate. So 


far however is this from being our deſign, that the 


very firſt rule propoſed for preventing colds, is to 
harden the body by enuring it daily to the open air. 
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PART it 
OP DISEASES. 
C HAP. xl 
OF THE KNOWLEGE AND CURE OF DISEagis 
EE 8 of diſeaſes does not depend ſo 
much upon ſcientific principles as many ima- 


gine. It is chiefly the reſult of experience and ob- 
ſervation. By attending the ſick, and carefully 


obſerving the various occurrences in diſeaſes, a great 


degree of accuracy may be acquired, both in diſtin- 
guiſhing their ſymptoms, and in the application of 
medicines. Hence ſenſible nurſes and other perſons 
who wait upon the ſick often know diſeaſes better 
than thoſe who have been bred to phyſic. We do not 
however mean to inſinuate that a medical education 15 
of no ule: It is doubtleſs of the greateſt importance, 
but it never can ſupply the place of obſervation and 
experience. 

Every diſeaſe may be conſidered as an aſſemblage 
of ſymptoms, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
which are moſt obvious and permanent. Inſtead 


therefore of giving a claſſical arrangement of diſeaſes, 


according to the ſyſtematic method, it will be more 
ſuitable, in a performance of this nature, to give 2 
full and accurate deſcription of each particular diſeai 
as it occurs; and, where any of the ſymptoms of one 


diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe have a near reſemblance to thoſe of another, 


to take notice of that circumſtance, and at the tame 
ime to point out the peculiar or characteriſtic ſymp- 
toms by which it may be diſtinguiſhed. By a due 
attention to theſe the inveſtigation of diſeaſes will be 


found to be a leſs difficult matter than moſt people 


would at firſt be ready to imagine, 


A PROPER attention to the patient's age, ſex, tem- 
per of mind, conſtitution, climate, and manner of 
life will likewiſe greatly aſſiſt, both in the inveſtiga» 


tion and treatment of diſcaſes. 
Is childhood the fibres are lax and ſoft, the nerves 
extremely irritable, and the fluids thin ; whereas in 


old age the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoſt 


inſenſible, and many of the veſſels imperviable Tneſe 
and other peculiarities render the diſeaſes of the young 
and aged very different, and of courſe they mult 
require a different method of treatment. 
I F:MaLs are liable to many diſeaſes which do not 
aff11t the other ſex: beſides, the nervous ſyſtem being 
more irritable in them than in men, their diſeaſes 
require to be treated with greater caution. They are 
leſs able to bear large evacuations; and all ftimu- 
lating medicines ought to be adminiſtered to them 
with a ſparing hand. 

ParTICULAR conſtitutions not only diſpoſe perſons 
to peculiar diſeaſes, but likewiſe render it neceſſary to 
treat theſe diſeaſes in a peculiar manner. A delicate 
perſon, for example, with weak nerves, who lives 
moſtly within doors, mult not be treated, under any 
iſeaſe, preciſely in the ſame manner as one who is 


hardy and robuſt, and who is much expoſed to the 


open air. 
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Tur temper of mind ought to be very carefully 
attended to in diſeaſes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful 
temper both occaſion and aggravate diſcaſes. In 
vain do we apply medicines to the body to remove 
maladies which proceed from the mind. When it i; 
affected, the belt medicine is to ſooth the paſſions, to 
divert the mind from anxious thought, and to keep 
the patient as caſy and cheerful as poſſible. 
ATTENTION ought likewile to be paid to the place 
where the patient lives, the air he breathes, his diet, 
occupation, Cc. Such as live in low marſhy ſitu- 
ations are ſubject to many diſeaſes which are unknown 
to the inhabitants of high countries. Thoſe who 
breathe the impure air of cities have many maladies to 
which the more happy euſtics are entire ſtrangers 
Perſons who feed grolsly, and indulge in ftrong 
liquors, are liable to diſcaſcs which do not affect the 
temperate and abſtemious, Ec. 

IT has already been obſerved that the different 
occupations and ſituations in lite diſpoſe men to pecu- 
Har diſeaſes. It is therefore neceſſary to inquire into 
the patient's occupation, manner of life, Ec. This 
will not only afliſt us in finding out the diſeaſe, but 
will likewiſc direct us in the treatment of it. It would 
be very imprudent to treat the laborious and the 
ſedentary exactly in the ſame manner, even ſuppoling 
them to labour under the {fame diſeaſe. 

Ir will likewiſe be proper to inquire whether the 
diſeaſe be conſtitutional or accidental; whether it has 
been of long or ſhort duration; whether it proceecs 
from any great and ſudden alteration in the diet, 
manner of life, Se. The ſtate of the paticnt $ belly, 


and of the other evacuations, ought alſo to be inquired 
into; 
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into; and likewiſe whether he can with eaſe perform 
all the vital and animal functions, as breathing, di- 
geſtion, &c. | 

LasTLY, it will be proper to inquire what diſeaſes 
the patient has formerly been liable to, and what 
medicines were moſt beneficial to him. It will like- 
wiſe be neceſſary to inquire what kind of medicines 


are moſt agreeable to the patient, or if he has a ſtrong 


averſion to any particular drug, Sc. 

Ir has already been obſerved that many of the 
indications of cure in diſeaſes may be anſwered by 
diet alone. The diet is therefore the firſt thing to be 
attended to in the treatment of diſeaſes, Thoſe who 
know no better imagine that every thing which goes 
by the name of a medicine poſſeſſes ſome wonderful 
power or ſecret charm, and think, if the patient 


| fwallows enough of drugs, that he muſt do well. 


This miſtake has many ill ' conſequences, - It makes 


| people truſt to drugs and negle& their own en- 


deavours; beſides it diſcourages all attempts to relieve 


the fick where medicines cannot be had. 


Mepicines are no doubt uſeful in their own place, 
and, when adminiſtered with prudence, they may do 
much good ; but when they are put in place of every 
thing elſe, or adminiſtered at random, which 1s not 
ſeldom the caſe, they muſt do miſchief. We would 
therefore wiſh to call the attention of mankind from 
the purſuit of ſecret medicines to ſuch things as they 

re acquainted with. The proper regulation of theſe 
may often do much good, and there is little danger of 
their ever doing hurt. 

Every diſeaſe weakens the digeſtive powers. The 
det ought therefore, in all diſcaſes, to be light and 
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of eaſy digeſtion. It would be as prudent for a per- 


ſon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one 


in a fever to eat the ſame kind of food, and in the 


ſame quantity, as when he was in perfect health, 
Even abſtinence alone will often cure a fever, eſpeci- 
ally when 1t has been occaſioned by exceſs in eating 
or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleu- 
riſics, peripneumonies, Sc. thin gruels, wheys, wa- 
tery infuſions of mucilaginous plants, roots, Sc. are 


not only proper for the patient's food, but they 


are likewiſe the beſt medicines which can be ad- 
miniſtered. 

IN RED of a ſlow, nervous, or putrid kind, 
where there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, and 
where the patient muſt be ſupported with cordials, 


that intention can always be more effectually anſwered 
by nouriſhing diet and generous wines, than by any 


medicines yet known. 


Nox is a proper attention to diet of leſs importance | 
in chronic than in acute diſeaſes. Perſons afflicted 


with low ſpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypo- 
chondriacal affections, generally find more benefit 
from the uſe of ſolid food and generous liquors, 
than from all the cordial and carminative medicines 
which can be adminiſtered to them. | 


Taz ſcurvy, that moſt obftinate malady, wil 
| ſooner yield to a proper vegetable diet than to all the 


boaſted antiſcorbutic remedies of the ſhops. _ 
In conſumptions, when the humours are vitiated, 
and the ſtomach fo much weakened as to be unable to 


digeft the ſolid fibres of animals, or even to aſſimu- 


Jar che juices of vegetables, a diet conſiſting chicty 
of 
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of milk will not only ſupport the patient, but will 
often cure the diſeaſe after every other medicine has 
failed. 

NoR is an attention to other things of leſs import- 


ance than to diet. The ſtrange infatuation which 
| has long induced people to ſhut up the ſick from all 


communication with the external air has done great 


| miſchief. Not only in fevers, but in many other 

| diſeaſes, the patient will receive more benefit from 
having the freſh air prudently admitted into his cham- 
| ber, than from all the medicines which can be given 
| him. 


EXERCISE May Ei in many caſes, be con- 
ſidered as a medicine. Sailing, or riding on horſe- 
back, for example, will be of more ſervice 1 in the 
cure of conſumptions, glandular obſtructions, Cc. 
than any medicine yet known, In diſeaſes which 


| proceed from a relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, the cold 
bath and other parts of the gymnaſtic regimen, will 


be found equally beneficial. 
Few things are of greater importance, even in the 
cure of dileaſes, than cleanlineſs, When a patient is 


| ſuffered to lie in dirty clothes, whatever perſpires 


from his body is again reſorbed, or taken up into it, 
which ſerves to nouriſh the diſeaſe, and increaſe the 
danger. Many diſeaſes may be cured by cleanlineſs 
alone ; moſt of them may be mitigated by it, and in 


| all of them it is highly neceſſary both for the patient 


and thoſe who attend him. 
Many other obſervations, were it neceſſary, might 
be adduced to prove the importance of a proper regi- 


men in diſeaſes. Regimen will often cure diſeaſes 


without medicine, but medicine will ſeldom ſucceed 
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where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reaf 
in the treatment of diſeaſes, we have always given the 
firſt place to regimen. Thoſe who are afraid to uſe 
medicines may confine themſelves to it only. For 
others, who have more knowlege, we have recom. 
mended ſome of the moſt ſimple, but approved, 
forms of medicine in every diſeaſe, Theſe however 
are never to be adminiſtered but by people of better 
underſtanding ; nor even by them without the great. 
eſt precaution. 


HAF. XI. 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL 


S more than one half of mankind is ſaid to periſh I 
by fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted | 
with their cauſes. The moſt general cauſes of fevers 
are, errors in diet, unwholeſome air, infection, violent 
emotions of mind, ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations, ex- 
ternal or internal injuries, and extreme degrees cf heat or 
cold. As moſt of theſe have already been treated ot 
at conſiderable length, and their effects ſhewn, we 
ſhall not now reſume the conſideration of them, but 
ſhall only recommend it to all, as they would wiſh to 
avoid fevers and other fatal diſeaſes, to pay the mol. 

punctual attention to theſe articles. 

FeveRS are not only the moſt frequent of all di- 
eaſes, but they are likewiſe the moſt complex: In the 
moſt ſimple ſpecies of fever there is always a combi 
nation of ſeveral different ſymptoms, The diſtinguilſt- 
— ing 
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ing ſymptoms of fever are, exceſſive heat, frequency of 


pulſe, lofs of appetite, general debility, and a difficulty in 


performing ſome of the vital cr animal functions. The 


other ſymptoms ulually attendant on fevers are, nau- 
ſea, thirſt, anxiety, wearineſs, waſting of the fleſh, 
want of ſleep, or the ſleep diſturbed and not refreſhing. 

Warn the fever comes on gradually, the patient 
generally complains firſt of languor or liſtleſſneſs, 
ſoreneſs of the fleth, or of the bones, as the country 
people expreſs it, heavineſs of the head, loſs of appe- 


tite, ſicknels, with clammineſs of the mouth; after 


ſome time come on exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, ina- 
ability to ſleep, &c, 

Wurx the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always begins 
with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, accompa- 
med with debility and lots of appetite; frequently the 
cold is attended with ſhivering, oppreſſion about the 
heart, and ſickneſs at ſtomach or vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, in- 
termitting, and ſuch as are attended with cutaneous 
eruption or topical inflammation, as the ſmall-pox, 
eryſipelas, Fc. By a continual fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient during the whole courſe 


of the diſeaſe, or which ſhews no remarkable increaſe 
or abatement in the ſymptoms. This kind of fever is 


likewiſe divided into acute, flow, and malignant. The 
fever is called acute when its progreſs is quick, and 
and the ſymptoms violent; but when theſe are more 


gentle, it is generally denominated ow. When livid 


or pctechial ſpots ſhew a putrid ſtate of the humours, 

the fever is called malignant, putrid or petechial. 
A REMITTING fever differs from a continual only 
in degree. It has frequent increaſes and decreaſes, or 
L 4 exacerbations 
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exacerbations and remiſſions, but never wholly leaves 
the p tient during the courſe of the diſeaſe. Inter. 
mitting fevers, or agues, are thoſe which, during the 
time that the patient may be ſaid to be ill, have cvi- 
dent intervals or remiſſions of the ſymptoms. _ 

As a tever 1s only an effort of nature to free herſelf 
from an offending caule, it is the buſineſs of thoſe 
who have the care ot the ſick, to obſerve with dil 


gence which way Nature points, and to endeavour to 


alliſt her operations. Our bodies are fo framed as to 
have a conſtant tendency to expel or throw off what- 
ever 15 in) rious to health. This is generally done by 
urine, ſweat, ſtool, expectoration, vomit, or ſome 
other evacuation. 

THERE is reaſon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, 
at the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and 
promoted, it would ſeldom continue long; but when 


her attempts are either neglected or counteracted, it 


is ng wonder if the diſeaſe proves fatal. There are 
daily inſtances of perſons who, after catching cold, 
have all the ſymptoms of a beginning fever ; but by 
kceping warm, drinking diluting liquors, bathing 
their fest in warm water, &c. the ſymptoms in a few 


hours diſappear, and the danger is prevented. When 


fevers of a putrid kind threaten, the beſt method ot 
obviating their effects is by repeated vomits. 

DOs deſign is not to enter into a critical inquiry 
into the nature and immediate cauſes of fevers; but 
to mark their moſt obvious ymptoms, and to point 
out the proper treatment of the patient with reſpect to 
his dict, drink, air, Sc. in the different ſtages of the 
cliſcaſe. In theſe articles the inclinations of the pa- 


tient wil, in a great meaſure, direct our conduct. 


AL Most 
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ALmMosT every perſon in a fever complains of great 
thirſt, and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the uſe of water, and 
other cooling and diluting liquors. What is ſo likely 
to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove 
ſpaſms and obſtructions, promote perſpiration, in- 
creaſe the quantity of urine, and, in ſhort, produce 
every ſalutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory 
fever, as drinking plentifully of warm water, thin 
gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, of which wa- 
ter is the baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is 
pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched ſkin, and 
the burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable 

thirſt of the patient. | 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grate- 
ful to patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, 
as decoctions of tamarinds, apple-tea, orange-whey, 


and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might alſo be 


prepared from marſhmallow roots, linſeed, lime: tree 
buds, and other mild vegetables. Theſe liquors, 
eſpecially when acidulated, are highly agreeable to 
the patient, and ſhould never be denied him, 

Ar the beginning of a fever the patient generally 
complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and has no 
inclination to move. This evidently ſhews the pro- 
priety of Keeping him ealy, and, if poſſible, in bed; 
lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the violence 
of the circulation, and gives Nature an opportunity 
of exerting all her force to overcome the diſeaſe, 
The bed alone would often remove a fever at the be- 
pinning ; but when the patient ſtruggles with the diſ- 
eaſe, inſtead of driving it off, he only fixes it the 
ceeper, and renders it more dangerous, This ob- 

ſervation 
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ſervation is too often verified in travellers, who happen 
when on a journey to be ſeized with a fever. Their 
anxiety to get home induces them to travel with tha 
fever upon them, which conduct ſeldom fails to ten- 
der it fatal. 

Ix fevers the mind as 1 well as the body ſhould he 
kept eaſy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the ſick. 


Indeed every thing that diſturbs the imagination in. 


creaſes the diſeaſe; for which reaſon every perſon in 

a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 

allowed to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaſt 
affect or diſcompoſe his mind. 

THrovucn the patient in a fever has the greateſt in- 
clination for drink, yet he ſeldom has any appetite 
for ſolid food; hence the impropriety of loading his 
ſtomach with victuals is evident. Much ſolid food 
in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreſſes nature, 


and inſtead of nouriſhing the patient, ſerves only to 


feed the diſeaſe, What food the patient takes ſhould 
be in ſmall quantity, light, and eaſy of digeſtion. It 
ought to be chiefly of the vegetable kind, as panado, 
roaſted apples, gruels, and ſuch like. 


Poo people, when any of their family are taken | 


ill, run directly to their rich neighbours for cordials, 
and pour wines, ſpirits, &c, into the patient, who per- 

haps never had been accuſtomed to taſte ſuch liquor 
when in health. If there be any degree of fever, this 
conduct mult increaſe it, and if there be none, this 


is the ready way to raiſe one. Stufiing the patient 


with ſweetmeats and other delicacies, is like wiſe very 
pernicious. Theſe are always harder to digeſt than 
common food, and cannot fail to hurt the ſtomach. 


NoTHING 
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NoTainG is more deſired by a patient in a fever 
than freſh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but 
cools the blood, revives the ſpirits, and proves every 
way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner ſtifled 
to death in fevers, for want of treſh air; yet ſuch is 
the unaccountable infatuation of molt people, that 
the moment they think a perſon in a fever, they ima- 
gine he ſhould be kept in a cloſe chamber, into which 
not one particle of freſh air mult be admitted. Inſtead 
of this there ought to be a conſtant ſtream of freſh 
air into a ſick perſon's chamber, ſo as to keep it mo- 
derately cool. Indeed its degree of warmth ought 
never to be greater than 1 1s agreeable to one 1n perfect 
health. | 

Noro ſpoils the air of a ſick perſon's chamber, 
or hurts the patient more than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood 1s inflamed, or the 
omar. in a putrid ſtate, air that has been breathed 
repeatedly will greatly increaſe the diſeaſe. Such air 
not only loſes 1ts ſpring, and becomes unfit for the 
purpoſes of reſpiration, but acquires a noxious qua- 
lity, which renders it in a manner poiſonous to the 
ſick. 

Ix fevers, when the patient's ſpirits are low and de- 
preſſed, he is not only to be ſupported with cordials, 
but every method ſhould be taken to cheer and com- 
fort his mind. Many, from a miſtaken zeal, when 
they think a perſon in danger, inſtead of ſolacing his 
mind with the hopes and conſolations of religion, 
fright him with the views of hell and damnation. It 
would be unſuitable here to dwell upon the 1mpro- 
priety and dangerous conſequences of this conduct; 

It 
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it often hurts the body, and there is reaſon to belieye 
ſeldom benefits the ſoul. 

AmoncsT common people, the very name of a 
fever generally ſuggeſts the neceſſity of bleeding, 
This notion ſeems to have taken its riſe from moſt 


fevers in this country having been formerly of an in. 
flammatory nature ; but true inflammatory fevers are 


now ſeldom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, 
and a different manner of living, has ſo changed the 
ſtate of diſeaſes in Britain, that there is now hardly one 


fever in ten where the lancet is neceſſary. In molt low, 


nervous, and putrid fevers, which are now fo com- 
mon, bleeding is really hurtful, as it weakens the 
patient, ſinks his ſpirits, Fc. We would recommend 
this general rule, never to bleed at the beginning of a 
fever, unleſs there be evident ſigns of inflammation, 
Bleeding is an excellent medicine when neceſſary, but 
ſhould never be wantonly performed. 
IT is likewiſe a common notion, that it is always 
neceſſary to raiſe a ſweat in the beginning of a fever, 
As tevers often proceed from an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, this notion is not ill founded. If the patient 
only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm 
water, and drinks freely of water gruel, or any other 
weak, diluting liquor, he will ſeldom fail to perſpire 
freely. The warmth of the bed, and the diluting 
drink will relax the univerſal ſpaſm, which generally 


alfects the ſolids at the beginning of a fever; it will 


open the pores, and promote the perſpiration, by 
means of which the fever may often be carried off. 
But inſtead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him things of a 

ho! 
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not nature, as ſpirits, ſpiceries, &c. which fire his 
blood, increaſe the ſpaſms, and render the diſeaſe 
more dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention ſhould be paid to 
the patient's longings. Theſe are the calls of nature, 
and often point out what may be of real uſe. Patients 
are not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the 
ickly appetite may crave; but it is generally right to 
let them have a little of what they eagerly deſire, 
though it may not ſeem altogether proper, What the 
patient longs for, his ſtomach will generally digeſt; 
and ſuch things have ſometimes a very happy effect. 

WHEN a patient is recovering from a fever, great 
care is neceſſary to prevent a relapſe. Many perſons, 
by too ſoon imagining themſelves well, have loſt their 
lives, or contracted other dileaſes of an obſtinate na- 
ture. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is neceſſary to guard againſt catching cold. Mode- 
rate exerciſe 1n the open air will be of uſe, but great 
fatigue is by all means to be avoided; agreeable com- 
pany will alſo have a good effect. The diet muſt be 
light, but nouriſhing. It ſhould be taken frequently, 
but in ſmall quantities. It is dangerous at fuch a 
time to eat as much as the ſtomach may crave. 


C.H A P. XIV. 


OF INTERMITTING FEVERS OR 
AGUES. 

* TERMITTING fevers afford the beſt oppor- 

tunity both of obſerving the nature of a fever, 

and alſo the effects of medicine. No perſon can be at 


| a loſs 
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a loſs to diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from any 
other, and the proper medicine for it is now almoſt 
univerſally known. 


Tee ſeveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, ag 
quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c, 

CAUSES.——Agues are occaſioned by effluvia 
from putrid ſtagnating water. This is evident from 
their abounding in rainy ſeaſons, and being moſt fre. 
quent in countries where the ſoil is marſhy, as in 
Holland, the fens of Cambridgeſhire, the Hundreds 
of Eſſex, &c. This diſeaſe may alſo be occaſioned 
by eating too much ſtone-fruit, by a poor watery 
diet, damp houſes, evening dews, lying upon the 
damp ground, watching, fatigue, depreſſing paſſions, 
and the hike, When the inhabitants of a high coun- 
try remove to a low one, they are generally ſeized 
with intermitting fevers, and to ſuch the diſeaſe is 
moſt apt to prove fatal, In a word, whatever relaxes 


the ſolids, diminiſhes the perſpiration, or obſtructs 


the circulation in the capillary or ſmall veſſels, dis- 
poſes the body to agues. 


SYMPTOMS.——An intermitting fever gene- 


rally begins with a pain of the head and loins, wea- 


rinels of the limbs, coldneſs of the extremities, 
ſtretching, yawning, with ſometimes great ſicknels 
and vomiting; to which ſucceed ſhivering and vio- 
lent ſhaking. Afterwards the ſkin becomes moiſt, 
and a profuſe ſweat breaks out, which generally ter- 
minates the fit or paroxyſm. Sometimes indeed the 
diſeaſe comes. on ſuddenly, when the perſon thinks 
himſelf in perfect health; but it is more commonly 

pPreceded 
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preceded by liſtleſſneſs, lols of e and the 


ſymptoms mentioned above. 


REGIMEN. 


whey, weak camomile- tea; or, if his ſpirits be low, 
mall wine-whey, ſharpened with the juice of lemon. 


All his drink ſhould be warm, as that will affift in 


bringing on the ſweat, and conſequently ſhorten the 
paroxytm “. 

BeTWEEN the paroxyſms the patient muſt be ſup- 
ported with food that is nouriſhing, but light and 
cafy of digeſtion, as veal or chicken broths, ſago 
gruel with a little wine, light puddings, and ſuch 
like. His drink may be ſmall negas, acidulated with 
the juice of lemons or oranges, and ſometimes a little 
weak punch. He ought likewiſe to drink infuſions 
of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water- 
treſoil, and may now and then take a glaſs of ſmall 
wine, in which gentian root, centaury, or ſome other 
bitter, has been infuſed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the ſolids, and promote perſpiratiqn, the patient 
ought to take as much exerciſe between the fits as he 
can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding on 
| horſeback, or in a machine, will be of great ſervice. 
But if he cannot bear that kind of exerciſe, he ought 
to take ſuch as his ſtrength will permit. Nothing 
tends more to prolong an intermitting fever, than 
mduloing a lazy indolent diſpoſition, 


® It has been found that twenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, and given about half an hour 
aſter the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the ſweat, ſhortens 

the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the diſeaſe, 


INTERMITTING 


While the fit contiuues, the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange- 
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InTzrMiTTING fevers, under a proper regimen, 
will often go off without medicine; and when the 


diſeaſe is mild, in an open dry country, there is ſel. 
dom any danger from allowing it to take its courſe; 
but when the patient's frength ſeems to decline, or 


the paroxyſms are ſo violent, that his life is in dan- 
ger, medicine ought immediately to be adminiſtered, 
This however ſhould never be done till the diſeaſe he 
properly formed, that is to ſay, till the patient has 


had ſeveral fits of ſhaking and ſweating. 


MEDICINE. The firſt thing to be done in 
the cure of an intermitting fever, is to > Cleanſe the firſt 
paſſages. This not only renders the application of 


other medicines more ſafe, but likewiſe more effica- 


cious. In this diſcaſe the ſtomach is generally loaded 


with cold viſcid phlegm, and frequently great quanti- 


ties of bile are diſcharged by vomit; which plainly 


points out the neceſſity of ſuch evacuations. Vomits 


are therefore to be adminiſtered before the patient 
takes any other medicine. A doſe of ipecacoanha 


will generally anſwer this purpoſe very well. Half a 
dram of the powder will be ſufficient for an adult, 


and for a younger perſon the doſe mull be leſs in pro- 
portion. After the vomit begins to operate, the pa- 
tient ought to drink plentiiully of weak camomile 
tea. The vomit ſhould be taken two or three hours 
before the return of the fit, and may be repeated at 
the diſtance of three or four days. Vomits not only 


cleanſe the ſtomach, but increaſe the perſpiration, 


and all the other {ecretions, which render them of 
ſuch importance, that they often cure intermitting 
fevers without the aſſiſtance of any other medicine. 


PuRGING 
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Pur oi medicines are likewiſe uſeful, and often 
neceſſary, in intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge has 
been known to cure an obſtinate ague, after the Peru- 
vian bark and other medicines had been uſed in vain. 
Vomits however are more ſuitable in this diſeaſe, and 
render purging leſs neceſſary; but if the patient be 
afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this caſe to cleanſe 
| the bowels by a doſe or two of glauber ſalts, jalap, 
or rhubarb. 
Bi RD may ſometimes be proper at the begin- 
ning of an intermitting fever, when exceſſive beat, a 
delirium, Sc. give reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation; 
but as the blood is very ſeldom in an inflammatory 
ſtate in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely 
neceſſary. 

ArrER proper evacuations, the patient may ſafely 
uſe the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any 
way that is molt agreeable to him. No preparation 
of the bark ſeems to anſwer better than the moſt 
imple form in which it can be n, VIZ, in pow- 
der. 

Two ounces of the beſt jeſuits bark, finely pow- 
dered, may be divided into twenty-four doſes. Theſe 
may either be made into boluſſes, as they are uſed, 
with a little ſyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glaſs of red 
wine, a cup of camomile tea, water-gruel, or the 
like, | 

Ix an ague which returns every day, one of the 
above doſes may be taken every two hours during the 
interval of the fits. By this method the patient will 
be able to take five or ſix doſes between each paroxyſm. 
In a tertian, or third-day ague, it will be ſufficient to 


take a doſe every third hour, during the interval, 
M and 
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and in a quartan every fourth. If the patient cannot 


take ſo large a doſe of the bark, he may divide each 


of the powders into two parts, and take one every 
hour, Sc. For a young perſon, a {ſmaller n 
of this medicine will be ſufficient, and the doſe muſt 
be adapted to the age, conſtitution, and violenc: 
of the ſymptoms. 

Tur above quantity of bark will ſeldom fail to top 


an ague; the patient however ought not to leave of 
taking the medicine as ſoon as the paroxylms are 
ſtopped, but ſhould continue to uſe it till there is 


reaſon to believe the diſeaſe is N overcome. 


Moiſt of the failures in the cure of this diſeaſe are | 


owing to patients not continuing to uſe the medicine 


long enough. They are generally directed to take it 
till the fits are ſtopped, then to leave it off, and begin 


again at ſome diſtance of time; by which means the 
diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, and often returns with as 


much violence as before. A relapſe may always be 


prevented by the patient's continuing to take imal 
doſes of the medicine for ſome time after the ſymp- 
toms diſappear. This is both the molt ſafe and effec. 
tual method of cure. 
An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, ard 
orange-peel, of each half an ounce, with three or 
four handfuls of chamomile flowers, and an handful 
of coriander- ſeed, all bruiſed together in a mortar, 


may be uſed in form of infuſion or tea. About halt 
an handful of theſe ingredients may be put into 2 


tea pot, and an Engl. 1 pint of boiling water poured 
en them. A cup of this infuſion dran k three or fou 
times a day will greatly promote the cure, Such 
Patients as cannot drink the watcry infuſion, ma) 


Put 
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put two handfuls of the ſame ingredients into a bottle 


of white wine, and take a glaſs of it twice or thrice 


2 day. If patients drink freely of the above, or any 
other proper infuſion of bitters, a much ſmaller quan- 


tity of bark than 1s generally uſed, will be ſufficient to 


cure an ague “. 

Tos E Who cannot ſwallow the lack | in fa ane 
may take it in decoction or infuſion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
vine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the 
bottle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour 
| off the clear liquor. A wine glaſs may be drank 
three or four times a day, or oftener, as there is 
| occalion. If a decoction be more agreeable, an ounce 
of the: bark, and two drams of ſnake-root bruiſed, 


with a dram of ſalt of wormwood, may be boiled in 


a proper quantity of water, into half an F ngliſh pint. 
To the ſtrained liquor may be added an equal quan- 
tity of red wine, and a glaſs of it taken treque tly. 
Iv obſtinate agues the bark will be found m uch 
more efiicacious when aſſiſted by brandy or other 
warm ccrdials, than taken alone. This I have had 
frequently occaſion to. obſerve in a country where 
Inermitting tevers were endemical. The bark ſeldom 


* There is reaſon to believe, that ſund:y of our own plants or 


barks, which are very bitter and aſtringent, would fucceed in the 
cure of intermitting fevers, eſpecially when aſſiſted by aromatics, 
But as the Pe:uviaw bark has been long approved in the cure of this 
cia, and is now to be obtained at a very reaſonabl.: rate, it is of 
leſs impo; tance to ſearch after new medicines, We cannot however 
ont taking notice,. that the Peruvian bark 1s very often adalterated, 


and that it requues conſiderable ſkul to diſtinguiſh between the 


benuine and the falſe, This ought to make people ry cautious of 
hom ey purchale it, \ 
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ſucceeded unlefs aſſiſted by ſnake-root, ginger, cn: 
nella alba, or ſome other warm aromatic. When the 
fits are very frequent and violent, in which caſe the 
fever often approaches towards an inflammatory Na- 
ture, it will be ſafer to leave out the aromatics, and 
to add ſalt of tartar in their ſtead, But in an obſt;. 
nate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or 
beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines are 
abſolutely neceſlary *. 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much more obſtinate than thoſe which attack the 
patient in ſpring or ſummer; it will be neceſſary to 
continue the uſe of medicines longer in the former 
than in the latter. A perſon who is ſeized with an 
intermitting fever in the beginning of winter, ought 
frequently, if the ſeaſon proves rainy, to take a little 
medicine, although the diſeafe may ſeem to be cured, 
to prevent a relapſe, till the return of the warm ſea. 


fon. He ought likewile to take care not to be much 


abroad in wet weather, eſpecially in cold eaſterly 
winds. | | 

WHEN agues are not properly cured, they often 
degenerate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the 
droply, jaundice, Sc. For this reaſon all poſſible 
care ſhould be taken to have them radically cured, 
before the humours be vitiated, and the conſtitution 


ſpoiled. 


* In obſtinate agues when the patient is old, the habit phleg- 
matic, the ſeaſon rainy, the ſituation damp, or the like, it will be 
neceſſary to mix with two ounces of the bark half an ounce of Vit 
ginian ſnake-root and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or ſome 


other warm aromatic; but when the ſymptoms are of an inflamma- 
tory nature, half an ounce of ſalt of wormwood or falt of tartar may 


be added to the above quantity of bark, 
5 T HoUGH 
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Txoven nothing is more rational than the method 
of treating intermitting fevers, yet, by ſome ſtrange 
infatuation, more charms and whimſical remedies are 
daily uſed for removing this than any other diſeaſe. 
There is hardly an old woman who 1s not poſſeſſed of 
a noſtrum for ſtopping an ague; and it is amazing 
with what readinels their pretenſions_ are believed. 


| Thoſe in diſtreſs eagerly graſp at any thing that pro- 


miles ſudden relief; but the ſhorteſt way is not always 


| the ſafeſt in the treatment of diſeaſes. The only 


method to obtain a fate and laſting cure, is gradu- 
ally to aſſiſt Nature in removing the cauſe of the 
diſcaſe. | 

Sour indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experi- 
ments to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
ſtrong liquor, jumping into a river, Sc. Theſe may 
ſometimes have the deſired effect, but muſt always 
be attended with danger. When there is any degree 
of inflammation, or "the leaſt tendency to it, ſuch 
experiments may prove fatal. The only patient whom 
| remember to have loſt in an intermitting fever, evi- 
dently killed himſelf by drinking ſtrong liquor, which 
ſome perſon had perſuaded him would prove an infal- 
lible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of 
intermitting fevers, as cobwebs, ſnuffings of candles, 
xc. Though theſe may ſometimes ſucceed, yet their 
very naſtineſs is ſufficient to ſet them aſide, eſpecially 
when cleanly medicines will anſwer the purpoſe better, 
The only medicine that can be depended upon, for 
thoroughly curing an intermitting fever, is the Peru- 
vian bark, It may always be uſed with ſafety : and 


| can honeſtly declare, that in all my practice J never 
M 3 knew 
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knew it fail, when 8 applied, and duly pe, 


ſiſted in. 
Wu.RH agues are endemfeal, even children are | 


often afflicted with that diſeaſe. Such Patients are 
very difficult to cure, as they can ſeldom be prevaile 
upon to take the bark, or any other diſagreeabt 


medicine. One method of rendering this medicine 


more palatable is, to make it into a mixture with di. 
tilled waters and ſyrup, and afterward to give it an 


agreeable ſharpneſs with the elixir or ſpirit of vitridl 


'T his both 1 improves the medicine, and takes off the 


nauſeous taſte, In caſes where the bark cannot he 


adminiſtered, the ſaline mixture may be given with 

advantage to children . | 
W1NnE-WHEY Is a very proper drink for a child 1 

an ague; to half an Engliſh pint of which may be 


put a tea ſpoonful of the ſpirit of hartſhorn. Exer 
ciſe is likcwiſe of confiderable ſervice ; and when the 
diſeaſe proves obſtinate, the child ought, if poſſivl | 
to be removed to a warm dry air. The food ouok: 


to be neuriſhing, and ſometimes a little generous 


wine ſhould be allowed. 
To children and ſuch as cannot ſwallow the bark, 


or when the ſtomach will not bear it, it may be given 


by clyſter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark al 


ſolved in four ounces of warm water, with the addition 
of half an ounce of ſweet oil, and fix or eight drops 
of laudanum, is the form recommended by Pr. Lind 


for an adult, and this to be repeated every fourth 
hour, or oftener, as occaſion ſhall require. Fo 


children the quantity of extract and laudanum mul 


* See Appendix, Saline mixture, 


be 
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| be proportionally leſſened. Children have been cured 


of agues by making them wear a waiſtcoat with pow- 


tered bark quilted between the folds of it; by bath- 


ing them frequently in a ſtrong decoction of the bark, 


and by rubbing we ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with 


2 mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the ſapo- 


naceous liniment. 


We have been: the more full upon this diſeaſe, 


| becauſe it is very common, and becauſe few patients 


in an ague apply to phyſicians unleſs in extremities. 


| There are however many calcs in which the diſeaſe is 
very irregular, being complicated with other diſcaſes, 
| or attended with ſymptoms which are both very dan- 


gerous, and very difficult to underſtand. All theſe 
ve have purpoſely paſſed over, as they would only 


| bewilder the generality of readers. When the dilea/e 


is very Irregular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, the 


patient ought immediately to apply to a phyſician, 
and ſtrictly to follow his advice. 


To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid 


| their cauſes. Theſe have been already pointed out in 
| the beginning of this ſection ; we ſhall therefore only 


add one preventive medicine, which may be of uſe to 
lach as are obliged to live in low marſhy countries, or 
who are liable to frequent attacks of this diſeaſe. 
Tak an ounce of the belt jeſuits bark, Virginian 
ſnake- root, and orange-peel, of each half an ounce, 
bruiſe them all together, and infuſe for five or fix 
days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good 
ſpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take 
a wine-glaſs of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed 


is recommending a dram ; but the bitter ingredients 


n a great meaſure take off the ill effects of the ſpirit, 
i M 4 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who do not chuſe it in brandy, may infuſe it in 
wine; and ſuch as can bring themſelves to chew the 
bark, will find that method 1 ſucceed very well. Gen. 
tian root, or calamus-aromaticus, may alſo be chewed 
by turns for the ſame purpoſe. All bitters ſeem tg 


be antidotes to agues, PE thoſe that are warn 
and aſtringent. 


a. . 
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CHAP. XV. 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 


HIS fever 1s denominated acute, ardent, or 
inflammatory, It moſt commonly attacks the 
young, or thoſe about the prime or vigour of life, 
eſpecially ſuch as live full, abound with blood, and 


whoſe fibres are ſtrong and elaſtic. Ir ſeizes people I 
at all ſeaſons of the year; but is moſt frequent in the 


ſpring and beginning of ſummer, 

CAUSES. An ardent fever may be occaſioned 
by any thing that overheats the body, or produces 
plethora, as violent exerciſe, ſleeping in the fun, 
drinking ſtrong liquors, eating ſpiceries, a full diet, 
with little exerciſe, &c. It may likewiſe be occa- 
fioned by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration, as lying 
on the damp ground, drinking cold liquor when the 
body is hot, night-watching, or the like, 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour or chillneſs generally 
uſhers in this fever, which is ſoon ſucceeded by great 
heat, a frequent and full pulſe, a pain of the head, 
dry {kin, redneſs of the eyes, a florid countenance 

pains 
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pains in the back, loins, Sc. To theſe ſucceed dif- 
ficulty of breathing, ſickneſs, with an inclination to 
vomit. The patient complains of great thirſt, has no 
appetite for ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and his tongue 
generally appears black and rough. 

A DELIRIUM, exceſſive reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of 
the tendons, hiccup, cold, clammy ſweats, and an 
involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
ſymptoms. 


As this diſeaſe is always attended with danger, 


the beſt medical aſſiſtance ought to be procured as 
ſoon as poſſible. A phyſician may be of uſe at the 
beginning, but his {kill is often of no avail afterwards. 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct 
of thoſe who have it in their power, at the beginning 
of a fever, to procure the beſt medical aſſiſtance, yet 
put it off till things come to an extremity. When the 
diſeaſe, by delay or wrong treatment, has become in- 
curable, and has exhauſted the ſtrength of the patient, 
it is in vain to hope for relief from medicine. Phy- 
ſicians may indeed aſſiſt Nature; but their attempts 
muſt ever prove fruitleſs, when ſhe is no longer able 
to co- operate with their endeavours. 

REGIM EN. From the ſymptoms of this diſ- 
eaſe it is evident, that the humours muſt be too 
viſcid and acrimonious; that the perſpiration, urine, 
laliva, and all the other ſecretions, are in too ſmall 
quantity; that the veſſels are rigid, and the heat of 
the whole body too great: All theſe clearly point out 
the neceſſity of a regimen, calculated to dilute the 
blood, correct the acrimony of the humours, allay 
the 
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the exceſſive heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the veilels, and promote the ſecretions. 

TresE important purpoſes may be greatly pry. 
moted by drinking plentitully of diluting liquors, a 


thin water-grucl, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley. 


water, balm-tea, apple-tea, Sc. Theſe may be 
ſharpened with juice of orange, jelly of currantz, 


_ raſpberries, and ſuch like: Orange-whey is likewiſe 


an excellent cooling drink. It is made by boiling 
among milk and water 3 bitter orange ſliced till le 
curd ſeparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, 2 
little cream of tartar, or a few ſpoonfuls of vinesar, 
will have the lame effect. Two or three ſpoonfuls of 
white-wine may occaſionally be addcd to the liquor 
when boiling. 

If the patient be coſlive, an ounce of tamarinds 
with two ounces of ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, anda 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three Englith pints 
of water to a quart. I his makes a very pleaſaut drink, 


and may be uſed at diſcretion. The common pęecto— 


ral decoction is likewiſe a very proper drink in this 
diſeuſe. A tea-cupful of it may be taken every two 
hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and thirſt be 
very great *, | 

Tux above liquors muſt all be drank a little warm. 
They may be uſed in {mailer quantities at the begin- 


ning of a fever, but more ſreely afterwards, in order 


to aſſiſt in carrying off the morbid matter by the dit. 
ferent excretions. We have mentioned a variety of 
liquors, that the patient may have it in his power to 


* See Appendix, Pedoral dec ion, 


chuſe 
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chuſe theſe which are moſt agreeable ; and that, when 
tired of one, he may have recourle to another, | 

Tur patient's diet muſt be very ſpare and light. 
All forts of fleſh-meats, and even chicken-broths, are 
to be avoided, He may be allowed groat-gruel, pa- 
nado, or light bread boiled in water; to which may 
be added a few grains of common falt, and a little 


ſugar, which will render it more palatable. He may 


eat roaſted apples with a little ſugar, toaſted bread 
with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &c, | 

Ir will greatly relieve the patient, eſpecially in an 
hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into his 
chamber. This however muſt always be done in 
ſuch a manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

IT is a common practice in fevers to load the pa- 
tient with bed clothes, under the pretence of making 
him ſweat, or defending him from the cold. This 
cuſtom has many ill effects. It increaſes the heat of 


the body, fatigues the patient, and retards, inſtead | 


of prornoting, "the perſpiration. 


$1TTING upright in bed, if the patient be able to 
bear it, will often have a good effect, It relieves the 


head, by retarding the motion of the blood to the 


brain, But this poſture ought never to be continued 
too long: And if the patient be inclined to ſweat, it 


will be more ſafe to let him lie, only raiſing his head 
a little with pillows, 


SraIXkLIxG the chamber with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or vinegar and roſe- water, with a little nitre 
diſſolved in it, will greatly refreſh the patient. This 
ought to be done frequently, eſpecially if the weather 
be hot, 
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Tx patient's mouth ſhould be often waſhed with 
a mixture of water and honey, to which a little vine. 


gar may be added; or with a decoction of figs in bar. 


ley-water. His feet and hands ought likewiſe fre. 
quently to be bathed in lukewarm water; Elpecully 
if the head be aftected. 

THe parient ſhould be kept as quiet and ealy as 
poſſible. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
diſturbs the mind is hurtful. Even too much light, 
or any thing that affects the ſenſes, ought to be 
avoided. His attendants ſhould be as few as poſlible, 


and they ought not to be too often changed, His 


inclinations ought rather to be ſoothed than contra- 


dicted; even the promiſe of what he craves will often 


fatisfy him as much as its reality. 
MEDICINE.——In this and all other fevers, 
attended with a hard, full, quick pulſe, bleeding is 
of the greateſt importance. This operation ought 
always to be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of an 
inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood 
to be let, however, muſt be in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the patient and the violence of the diſeaſe. 
If after the firſt bleeding the fever ſhould riſe, and the 
pulſe become more frequent and hard, there will be 
a neceſſity for repeating it a ſecond, and perhaps a 
third, or even a fourth time, which may be done at 
the diſtance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours 


from each other, or longer, as the ſymptoms require. 


If the pulſe continues ſoft, and the pati- .c is tolerably 
eaſy after the firſt bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

Ir the heat and fever be very great, forty ot 
fifty drops of the dulcified, or ſweet ſpirit of vitriol, 


may be made into a draught, with an ounce of role- 


water, 
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water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of ſimple ſyrup, or a bit of loaf-ſugar. This 
draught may be given to the patient every three or 
four hours while the fever is violent; afterwards, once 
in five or ſix hours will be ſufficient. 

Ir the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an in- 
clination to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt Nature's 
attempts, by giving him weak camomile tea or luke- 
warm water to drink, 

Ik the belly be bound, a clyſter of mill and water 
with a little ſalt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet oil or freſh 
butter in it, ought daily to be adminiſtered, Should 
this not have the deſired effect, a tea-ſpoonful of mag- 
neſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put 
into his drink, He may likewiſe eat tamarinds, 
boiled prunes, roaſted apples, and the like. 
Ir about the 10th, 11th, or 12th day, the pulſe 
becomes more ſoft, the tongue moiſter, and the urine 
begins to let fall a reddiſh ſediment, there is reaſon 
to expect a favourable iſſue to the diſeaſe. But if, 
inſtead of theſe ſymptoms, the patient's ſpirits grow 
languid, his pulſe ſinks, and his breathing becomes 
difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, 
ſtarting of the tendons, Sc. there is reaſon to fear 
that the conſequences will be fatal. In this caſe bliſ- 
tering plaſters muſt be applied to the head, ancles, 
inſide of the legs or thighs, as there may be occaſion z 
poultices of wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar may 
likewiſe be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the 
patient muſt bc ſupported with cordials, as ſtrong 


wine-whey, negas, lago-gruel with wine in it, and 
ſuch like, 
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A PROPER regimen is not only neceſſary during the 
fever, but likewiſe after the patient begins to recover, 


By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall into orice 


diſeaſes, and continue valetudinary for life. Though 
the body be weak after a fever, yet the food for ſome 
time ought to be rather cleanſing than of too nouriſh. 
ing a nature. The perſon ſhould take great care not 
to exceed in any thing. Too much food, drink, 
exerciſe, company, Sc. are carefully to be avoided, 
The mind ought likewiſe to be kept eaſy, and the 


perſon ſhould not attempt to purſue ſtudy, or np 


buſineſs that requires intenſe thinking. 
Ir the digeſtion be bad, or the perſon be troubled 
at times with feveriſh heats, an intuſion of Peruvian 


bark in cold water will be of uſe. It will itrenothen 


the ſtomach, and help to ſubdue the remains of the 
fever, 


Wren the patient's ſtrength is pretty well reco- 


vered, he ought to take ſane gentle Lxatve. An 
ounce of rind and a dram of ſenna may be 
boiled for a few minutes in an Engliſh pint of water, 
and an ounce of manna diſſolved in the decoction; 
afterwards it may be ſtrained, and a tea-cuptul drank 


every hour till it operates, This doſe may be re- 


peated twice or thrice, five or ſix days inicrvening 
betwixt each doſe. 

Trost who follow laborious emplonineurs ought 
not to return too ſoon to their labour after a fever, 
but ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and ſpirits be 
recruited, 


CH: AFP. XVI. 


OF THE PLEURISY. 


HE true pleuriſy is an inflammation of that 


membrane called the pleura, which lines the 
inſide of the breaſt. It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt 
and dry. In the former, the patient ſpits freely ; bur 
in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewiſe a 


ſpecies of this diſeaſe, which is called the ſpzr70us or 


loftard pleuriſy, in which the pain is more external, 
and chicfly affects the muſcles between the ribs. The 
pleuriſy prevails among labouring people, eſpecially 
ſuch as work without doors, and are of as ſanguine 
conſtitution. It is moſt frequent in the ſpring ſeaſon. 


CAUSES: The pleuriſy may be occaſioned 


by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration; as cold 
E northerly winds; drinking cold liquors when the 
W body is hot; ſleeping without doors on the damp 
ground; wet clothes; plunging the body into cold 


water, or expoling it to the cold air, when covered 


wich ſweat, Sc. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
drinking ſtrong liquors; by the ſtoppage of uſual 
cyacuations; as old ulcers, iſſues, ſweating of the 


feet or hands, c. the ſudden ſtriking in of any 


erupdlon, as the itch, the meaſles, or the ſmall-pox. 
Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to bleed at a cer- 
tan ſcalon of the year, are apt, if they neglect it, to 
be cid with a pleuriſy. Keeping the body too warm 
by means of fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable 
to this diſeaſe. A pleuriſy may likewiſe be occa- 
honed by violent exerciſe, as running, wreſtling, leap- 


ing, 


when the patient draws in his breath. 


it is covered with a tough cruſt, or buffy coat. The 


from ſome part of the body, by expectoration, ſweat, 


humours, and promoting expectoration. 


or an infuſion of pectoral and balſamic vegetables“. 
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ing, or by ſupporting great weights, blows on the 
breaſt, &c. The very make of the body ſometime; 
renders perſons more liable to this diſeaſe, as a narroy 
cheſt, a ſtraitneſs of the arteries of the pleura, &, 

SYMPTOMS.— This, like moſt other fever, 
generally begins with chillneſs and ſhivering, which 
are followed by heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. T5 
theſe ſucceed a violent pricking pain in one of the 
ſides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends 
towards the back-bone, ſometimes towards the fore- 
part of the breaſt, and at other times towards the 
ſhoulder-blades. The pain is generally moſt violent 


Tux pulle in this diſeaſe is generally quick and 
hard, the urine high coloured; and if blood be ler, 


patient's ſpittle is at firſt thin, but afterwards it 
becomes groſſer, and is often ſtreaked with blood, 

RE GIMEN. Nature generally endeavours to 
carry off this diſeaſe by a critical diſcharge of blood 


looſe ſtools, thick urine, or the like. We ought 
therefore to ſecond her intentions by leſſening the force 
of the circulation, relaxing the veſſels, diluting the 


For theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former di. 
caſe, ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting. The 
patient muſt avoid all food that is viſcid, hard of di 
geſtion, or that affords much nouriſhment ; as fleſh, 
butter, cheeſe, eggs, milk, and alſo every thing that 
is of a heating nature. 'His drink may be ſweet whe), 


See Appendix, Pedoral infuſion, | 
BARLEY” 
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BARLEY-WATER, With a little honey, or jelly of 
cyrrants mixed with it, is likewiſe a very proper drink 
i this diſeaſe. It is made by boiling an ounce of 
pearl-barley in three Engliſh pints of water to two, 
which muſt afterwards be ſtrained. The decoction of 
fes, railins, and barley, Sc. recommended in the 
preceding diſeaſe, is here likewite very proper. Theſe 
and other diluting liquors are not to be drank in large 


quantities at a time, but the patient ought, in a 
manner, to keep continually ſipping them, ſo as to 


render his mouth and throat always moiſt. All his 
food and drink ſhould be taken a little warm. 
Tas patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and every 
way ealy, as directed under the foregoing diſeaſe. 
His feet and hands ought daily to be bathed in warm 
| water; and he may tometimes fit up in bed for a 
ſhort ſpace, 1n order to relieve his head. 
MEDICINE. Almoit every perſon knows 
when a fever is attended with a violent pain of the 
ide, and a quick, hard pulſe, that bleeding is neceſ- 
ry. When theſe ſymptoms come on, the ſooner 


this operation is performed the better; and the quan- 


tity at firſt mult be pretty large, provided the patient 
be able to bear it. A large quantity of blood let at 
once, in the beginning of a pleuriſy, has a much bet- 
ter effect than en repeated ſmall blcedings. An 


adult may loſe ten or twelve ounces of blood as ſoon. 


25 it is certainly known that he is ſeized with a plen- 
ily. For a younger perſon, or one of a delicate 
conſtitution, the quantity mult be leſs. 

Ir, after. the firſt bleeding, the ſtitch, with the 
other violent ſymptoms, ſhould ſtill continue, it will 
be neceſſary, at the diſtance of twelve or eighteen 


N hours, 
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hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If de 
ſymptoms do not then abate, and the blood ſhews z 
ſtrong bully coat, a third, or even a fourth bleeding | 
may be requiſite. If the pain of the fide abates, the 
pulſe becomes ſofter, or the patient begins to fyir 
freely, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This 
operation 1s ſeldom neceſſary after the third or fourth 
day of the fever, and ought not then to be performed, 
unleſs in the moſt urgent circumſtances, 

THe blood may be many ways attenuated without 
letting it off. There are likewiſe many things that | 
may be done to eale the pain of the fide beſides 
bleeding, as fomenting, bliſtering, Sc. Fomentations 
may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of 
elder, camomile, and common mallows, or any other 
ſoft vegetables, in a proper quantity of water. The 
herbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and ap- 
plicd warm to the ſide, or flannels may be dipped in 
the decoction, atterwards wrung out, and applicd to 
the part affected, with as much warmth as the patient 
can eaſily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they mui 
be changed, and great care taken that the patient do 
not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above 
method of fomenting be found inconvenient, Fo- 
mentations not only eaſe the pain, but relax the ve. 
ſels, and prevent the ſtagnation of the blood and oth 
humours. The ſide may likewiſe be frequently ruv- 
bed with a little of the volatile liniment *. 

Sou recommend dry applications to the affected 
fide, as burnt oats, toaſted bread, Cc. But thelt, 


* Se Appendix, Fo/atile liniment, 
thous} 
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though they may be uſcful, are not fo proper as moiſt 
ones. Could it be conducted with ſafety, we would 
recommend putting the patient into a bath of warm 
milk and water, in which emollient vegetables had 
been boiled ; but as this cannot always be obtained, 
and might ſometimes endanger the patient's catching 
cold, we ſhall recommend what is in every perion's 
power, ig. to apply ſoft poultices, or cataplaſms to 
the part affected. Thele may be made of wheat-bread 
and milk, ſoftened with oil or freſn butter. 


Lraves of various plants might likewiſe be applied 
to the patient's ſide with advantage. I have often 
ſeen great benefit from young cabbage-leaves applied 
warm to the ſide in a pleuriſy. Theſe not only relax 
the parts, but likewiſe draw off a little moiſture, and 
may prevent the neceſſity of bliſtering-plaſters; which, 
however, when other things fail, mult be applied. 

Ir the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, fo- 
mentations, c. a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be laid upon 
the part affected, and {uffered to remain tor two days. 
This not only procures a diſcharge from the ſide, but 
attenuates the humours, and by that means aſſiſts in 
removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe. To prevent a 
ſtranguary when the bliſtering-plaſter is on, the patient 
may drink freely of the arabic emulſion *. 

Ir the patient be coftive, a clyſter of thin water 

gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handivl of mal- 
lows, or any other emollient vegetable, has been 
boiled, may be daily adminiſtered. This will not 
only empty the bowels, but have the effect of a warm 


Te 129 7 7 
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fomentation applied to the inferior viſcera, which 
will help to make a derivation from the breaſt. 

Tur expectoration, or ſpitting, may be promoted 
by ſharp, oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For 


this purpoſe, an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar 


of ſquills, may be added to ſix ounces of the pectoral 
decoction, and two table-ſpoonfuls of it taken every 
two hours. 

SHouLD the ſquill diſagree with the ſtomach, the 
oily emulſion may be adminiſtered * ; or, in place of 
it, two ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or oil of 
olives, and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets, may 
be mixed with as much ſugar-candy powdered, as 
will make an electuary of the conſiftence of honey, 
The patient may take a tea-{poonful of this frequently, 
when the cough is troubleſome. Should oily medi- 
cines prove nauſeous, which is ſometimes the caſe, 
two table-ſpooniuls, three or four times a day, of the 
ſolution of gum ammoniac in barley-water may be 
adminiſtered . 

Ir the patient does not perſpire, but has a burning 
heat upon his ſkin, and paſſes very little water, ſome 
ſmall doſes of purified nitre and camphire will be of 
uſe. Two drams of the former may be rubbed with 


five or ſix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 


whole FUE df} into ſix doſes, one of which may be 
taken every five or fix hours, in a little of the patient's 
ordinary drink. 

We ſhall only mention one medicine more, which 
ſome reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy, viz. the 


* See Appendix, Oily emulſion, 
+ See Appendix, Sclution of gum ammoniars 
| decoction 
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gecoction of the ſeneka rattle- ſnake root *. After 
bleeding, and other evacuations, have been premiſed, 
the patient may take two, three, or four table- ſpoon- 
{als of this decoction, according as his ſtomach will 
bear it, three ar four times 2-day, If it ſhould occa- 
ſion vomiting, two or three ounces of ſimple cinna- 
mon-water may be mixed with the quantity of decoc- 
tion here directed, or it may be taken in ſmaller doſes. 
As this medicine promotes pcripiration and urine, 
and likewiſe keeps the bly eaſy, it may be of ſome 
ſervice in a pleuriſy, or any other inflammation of the 
breaſt, 

No one will imagine, that theſe medicines are all 
to be uſed at the fame time, We have mentioned 
different things, on purpole that people may have it 
in their power to chuſe; and hkewile, that when one 
cannot be obtained, they may make uſe of another. 
Different medicines are no doubt neceſſary in the dif- 
| ferent periods of a diſorder; and where one fails of 
ſuccels, or diſagrees with the patient, it will be proper 
to try another, 

WRar 1s called the criſis, or height of the fever, 
's ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymptoms, 
as difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulſe, convul- 
ive motions, c. Thele are apt to fright the attend- 
ants, and induce them to do improper things, as 
bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong ſtimulating 
medicines, or the like. But they are only the 
ſtruggles of nature to overcome the diſeaſe, in which 
ſhe dught to be aſſiſted by plenty of diluting drink, 
which is then peculiarly neceſſary. If the patient's 


See Appendix, Decodion of ſeneſta root. 
1 ſtrength 
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ſtrength however be much exhauſted by the difeaſe, 
it will be neceffary at this time to ſupport him with 
frequent ſmall draughts of wine-whey, negus, or tie 
like, - 

Wrew the pein and ſever are gone, it will be proper, 
after the patient has recovered ſufficient ſtrength, tg 
give him ſome gentle purges, as thoſe directed tg. 

| wards the end of the acute continual fever. He 
! ought likewiſe to uſe a light diet of caſy digeſtion, 
ö and his drink hould be butter-milk, whey, and other 

things of a cleanſing natute. 


Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 


| Trar ſpecies of pleuriſy which is called the of rg 

il or ſpuricus, generally goes off by keeping Warn 

| for a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, 

| and obſerving a Proper regimen. 

j IT 1s known by a dry couch, a quick pulſe, and 

a difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which lat - 


i does not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Some- 
times indeed this diſraſe proves obſtinate, and requires 
bleeding, with cupping, and ſcarifications of the part 


Alfected, Theſe, together with the uſe of ritrovs, 1 
and other cooling medicines, ſeldom fail to effect a 


Cure. 


Of the PARAPHRENITIS, 


Tre paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the dia- | 
phragm, is io nearly connected with the pleuriſy, and 
if reſembles it ſo much in the manner of treatment, that | 
| It is ſcarce neceſſary to conſider it as a ſeparate 
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Ir is attended with a very acute fever, and an ex- 
treme pain of the part affected, which is generally 
augmented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the 
breath, taking tood, going to ſtool, making water, &c. 
Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in his 
bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphragm; is 
reſtieſs, anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, and often 
a delirium. A convulſive laugh, or rather a kind of 
voluntary grin, is no uncominon ſymptom of this 
Ciſeale, 05 

Evzry method muſt be taken to prevent a ſuppu— 
ration, as it is impoſſible to ſave the patient's lite 
when this happens. The regimen and medicine are 
in all reſpects the fame as in the plcuriſy. We ſhall 
only add, that in this diſcaſe emollient clyſters are pe- 
culiarly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that 
| means make a derivation from the part aſfected, 
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Of A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
_ _ TION OF THE LUNGS. 


A S this diſeaſe afſects an organ which is abſolutely 
A neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended 
with danger. Perſons who abound with thick blood, 
whoſe fibres are tenſe and rig. who feed upon groſs 
aliment, and drink ſtrong viſc. liquors, are moſt 
liable to this diſeaſe. It is gencrally fatal to thoſe 
who have a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and to ſuch 
as are aſflicted wich an aſthma, cſpecially in the decline 
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of life, Sometimes the inflammation reaches to one 
lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole of 
that organ is aljected ; in which caſe the diſeaſe can 
hardly tail to prove fatal, 

Wes the diſeaſe proceeds from a viſcid pituitous 
matter, obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is 
called a ſpurious or baſtard peripneumony. When ir 
ariſes from a thin acrid defluction on the lungs, it i; 
denominated a catarrbal peripreumony, &c. 

CAUSES. An inflammation of the lungs 1 13 
ſometimes a primary diſcaſe, and ſometimes it is the 
conſequencè of other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, a pleurily, 
Sc. It proceeds from the fame cauſes as the pleuriy, 
Viz. an obſtructed perſpiration from cold, wet clothes, 
Sc. or from an increaſed circulation of the blood by 
violent exerciſe, the ule of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, 
and ſuch like. The pleuriſy and peripneumony are 
often complicated; in which caſe the diſeaſe is called 
a pleuro. peripneumony. 

SYVMPTOMS. -Moſt of the ſymptoms of a 
pleuriſy IiEewiſe attend an inflammation of the lungs; 


only in the latter the pulle is more ſoft, and the pain 


leſs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and opprel- 


ſion of the breaſt, are generally greater. 


REGIMEN. As the regimen and medicine 
are in all reſpects the ſame in the true peripneumony 
as in the pleuriſy, we ſhall not here repeat them, but 
refer the reader to the treatment of that diſeaſe, It 
may not however be improper to add, that the ali- 
ment ought to be more lender and thin in this than 
in any other inflammatory diſeaſe. The learned Dr. 
Arbuthnot aſicrts, that even common whey 1s ſuffi- 

cient to ſupport the patient, and that decoctions ot 
- barley, 
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harley, and infuſions of fennel-roots in warm water 


with milk, are the moſt proper both for drink and 
nouriſhment. He likewiſe recommends the ſteam 


of warm water taken in by the breath, which ſerves 
25 a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenu- 
ate the impacted humours. If the patient has looſe 


fools, but is not weakened by them, they are not to 


be ſtopped, but rather promoted by the uſe of emol- 
lent clyſters. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that the ſhurious or 
bþoJtard peripneumony is occalioned by a viſcid pitui- 
tous matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs. It 
commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatic, 
in winter or wet ſeaſons. 

THe patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, 
has a ſmall quick pulſe, feels a ſenſe of weight upon his 
breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and ſometimes complains 
of a pain and giddineſs of his head. His urine is com- 
monly pale, and his colour very little changed. 

Taz diet in this, as well as in the true peripneumony, 
muſt be very ſlender, as weak broths tharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon, &c, His drink may 
be thin water-gruel ſweetened with honey, or a decoc- 
tion of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick 
graſs. An ounce of each of theſe may be boiled in 
three Engliſh pints of water to a quart, and ſharpened 
with a little currant. jelly, or the like. 

BLEEDING and purging are generally proper at the 


beginning of this diſeaſe; but if the patient's ſpittle 


be pretty thick, or well concacted, neither of them 
are neceſſary. It will be ſulr:c:cni to aſſiſt the expec- 


toration by ſome of the ſnar e ανines, recommended 


tor that pole in the Þ 0 as the ſolution of 
gum 
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gum ammoniac, the oxymel of ſquills, Sc. Blifters 
have generally a good effect, ang ough it to be app le l 


Pretty early. 


Ir the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bleg 
according as his ſtrength will permit, and have 2 
gentle purge adminiſtered. Afterwards his belly mag 
be kept open by clyſters, and the expectoration pro. 
moted, by taking every tour hours two table ſpoon. 
fuls of the ſolution mentioned above. | 


Wurx an inflammation of the breaſt does not vic“ 


to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it 


commonly ends in a ſuppuration, which is more or 
leſs dangerous, according to the part where it is fitu. 
ated. When this h 1appens in the pieura, it CU 


| breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſcharged by t 


wound. 
Wren the ſuppuration happens within the ſubſlance 


7 
2 


or body of the lungs, the matter may be diſchargcd 


by expectoration; but if the matter floats in the cavity 
of the breaſt, between the pleura and the lungs, it 
can only be diſcharged by an incifion made bete int 
tue ribs. | 

Ir the patient's ſtrength does not return after thi 


inflammation is to all appearance removed; i his 


pulſe continues quick though ſoft, his breathing di- 
ficult and oppreſſed; if he has cold ſhiverings at 


times, his checks fluſhed, his lips dry; and if he 


complains. of thirſt, and want of appetite, there 1 
reaſon to fear a {uppuration, and that a phthiſis or 
conſumption of the lungs will enſue. We ſhall there. 
tore next proceed to conſider the proper treatment 0: 
t-lat diſcaſe. 
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CH AF AVHE 
OF CONSUMP'TLIQNS, 


ConSUMPTI1ON is a waſting or decay of the whole 
body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concretion 
of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, Sc. 

* ARrBUTHNOT obſerves, that in his time con- 
um „tions made up above one-tenth part of the bills 
9 mortality in and about London. There is teaſon 
to believe they have rather increaſed ſince; and we 
know for certain, that they are not leſs fatal in ſome 
other towns in England than in London. 

Youxs perſons. betwixt the age of fifteen and 
thirty, of a lender make, long neck; high ſhoulders, 
and flat breaſts, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 

ConSUMPTIONS prevail more in England than in 
any other part of the world, owing perhaps to the 
great uſe of animal food and ſtrong liquors, the gene- 
ral application to ſedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt; to 
which we may add the perpetual changes in the atmo- 
phere, or variableneſs of the weather. 

CAUSES. It has already been obſerved, that 
an inflammation of the breaſt often ends in an im- 
poſthume: Conſequently whatever diſpoſes people to 
this diſeaſe muſt likewiſe be conſidered as a cauſe of 
conſumptions. 

OrTner diſeaſes, by vitiating the humours, may 
liccwiſe occaſion cenſumptionz z as the ſcurvy, the 
ſcrophula or king's evil, the venereal diſeaſe, the 
althma, ſmall-pox, meaſles, Sc. 


As 
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As this diſeaſe is ſeldom cured, we ſhall enileavo; 
to point out its cauſes the more particularly, in orde; 
chat people may be enabled to avoid it. Theſe ate: 
—— Wanr of exerciſe. Hence this diſeaſe come, 
to be fo common amongſt the inhabitants of great 
towns, who follow ſedentary employments, and like. 
wile amongſt the rich, who are not under the nece. 
fity of labouring for their bread. 
Conrintp or unwholeſome air. Air which 
flagnates, or is impregnated with the fumes of metal: 
or minerals, is extremely hurtful to the lungs, and 
often corrodes the tender veſſels of that neceſiur; 
organ. 


VioL ENT paſſions, exertions, or affections et 
the mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxiety, or close 
application to the ſtudy of abſtruſe arts or ſciences. 


—— GREAT cvacuations; as {weating, diarrimas, 
diabetcs, exceſſive venery, the fluor albus, an over- 
diſcharge of the menſtrual Du, giving fuck too long, 


Oc. 


Ta ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacu- 
ations z as the bleeding piles, ſweating of the fert, 
bleeding at the noſe, the menſes, iſſues, vicers, o- 
_ eruptions of any kind. . 

ExTTRNAI. injuries, calculi, Sc. 1 lately 
ſaw an inſtance of a confirmed phthiſis occaſioned by 
a ſmall bone ſticking in the bronche. It was after 


wards vomited along with a conſiderable quantity et 


purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper reg!- 
men and the ule of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 
MakinG a ſudden tranſition from a hot to a 


very cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever 
grcatly lefjens the perſpiration, 
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— — FREQUENT and exceſſive debaucheries. Late 
watching, and drinking ſtrong liquors, which gene- 


rally go together, can hardly fail to deſtroy the lungs. 


Hence the bon companion often falls a ſacrifice to this 
diſeaſe. | 

lx EIN. Conſumptions are often caught 
by ſleeping with the diſeaſed ; for which reaſon this 


hould be carefully avoided. It cannot be of great 


benefit to the ſick, and muſt hurt thoſe in health. 
. OccuPATIONS in life. Thoſe artificers who 


t much, and are conſtantly leaning forward, or 


vrefſing upon the ſtomach and breaſt, as cutlers, 
:aylors, ſhoe-makers, Sc. often die of conſump- 
tons. They prove likewiſe often fatal to ſingers, 
and all who have occaſion to ule frequent and violent 
excrtions of the lungs. 

—— Corp. More conſumptive patients date the 
beginning of their diſorders from wet feet, damp 
ds night-air; wet clothes, and ſuch like, than 

rom all other cauſes. 

Suakp, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are lik cwiſe frequently the 
cauſe of conſumptions. 

Wr ſhall only add, that this diſeaſe is often owing 
to an hereditary taint; in which caſe it is generally 
incurable. 

SYMP TOMS. This diſeaſe generally begins 
with a dry cough, which often continues ter ſhine 
months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eating be 
excited by it, there is ſtill greater reaſon to fear an 
approaching conſumption. The patient complains 
of a more than uſual degree of heat, a pain and 


preſſion of the breaſt, eſpecially after motion; his 
9 Ee 
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ſpittle is of a ſaltiſn taſte, and ſometimes mixed with 
blood. He is apt to be fad; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, ſoff, 
ſmall pulſe; though ſometimes the pulle 1s pretty 
full, and rather hard. Theſe are the common ſymp. 
toms of a beginning conſumption, 

ArrrRWAR DS the patient begins to ſpit a greeniſh, 
white, or bloody matter. His body 1s extenuated by 
the hectic fever, and colliquative ſweats, which mutu. 
ally ſucceed one another, v/z. the one towards night, 
and the other in the morning. A looſeneſs, and an 
exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are often troubleſome 
ſymptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the 
patient. There is a burning heat in the palms of the 
hands, and the face generally fluſhes after eating; the 
fingers become remarkably ſmall, the nails are bent 
decks. and the hairs fall off. 


Ar laſt the ſwelling of the feet and legs, the total I b. 


loſs of ſtrength, the -Goking of the eyes, the diff. 
culty of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, ſhew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient ſeldom believes to be ſo near, 
Such is the uſual progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe, which, 
if not early checked, commonly ſets all medicine at 
defiance. 


REGIME N.——On the fürſt appearance of 2 
conſumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or 
any place where the air is confined, he 01 uh | imme- 
diately to quit it, and to make choice of a fituation in 
the country, where the air is pure and free. Here he 
muſt not remain inactive, but take every day as much 
exerciſe as he can bear, 
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Tae beſt method of taking exerciſe is to ride on 
torſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of 
motion without much fatigue.. Such as cannot bear 
this kind of exerciſe, muſt make uſe of a machine. 
A lone journey, as it amules the mind by a continual 
change of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the 
ſame ground over and over. Care however mult be . 

taken to avoid cafching cold from wet clothes, damp 
beds, or the like. The patient ought always to finiſh 
his ride in the morning, or at leaſt before dinner; 
otherwiſe it will oftener do harm than good. 

Ir is pity thoſe who attend the fick ſeldom recom- 
mend riding in this diſcaſe, till the patient is either 
unable to bear it, or the malady is become incurable. 
Patients are likewiſe apt to trifie with every thing that 
is in their own power. They cannot lee how one of 
the common actions of life ſhould prove a remedy in 
an obſlinate difcaſe, and therefore they reject it, while 
they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, merely 
becauſe they do not underſtand it. 5 

Trosz who have ſtrength and courage to undertake 
2 pretty long voyage, may expect great advantage 
irom it. Tis, to my Knowlece, nas frequently cured 
2 conſumption after the patient was, to all appear- 
ance, in the Jait ſtage of that diſcaſe, and where 
medicine had proved ineffectual. Hence it is reaſon- 
able to conclude, that if a voyage were undertaken in 

| due time, it would feldom fail to pertorm a cure. 

SUCH as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
much treſh proviſions along with them as will ſerve for 
the whole time they are at fea, As milk is not to be 
obtained in this ſituation, they ought to live upon 
fruits and the broth of chickens, or other young 
; — animals 
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animals which can be kept alive on board. It is ſcarce 
neceſſary to add, that ſuch voyages ſhould be under. 
taken, if poſſible,” in the mildeſt ſeaſon, and that they 
ought to be towards a warmer climate. 

Tuosk who have not courage for a long voyage 
may travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the {outh 
of France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the 
air of theſe countries agree with them, they ſhould 
continue there, at leaſt till their health be con- 
firmed, 

NexrT to proper air and exerciſe, we would recom. 
mend a due attention to diet. The patient ſhould 
eat nothing that is either heating or hard of digeſtion, 
and his drink muſt be of a ſoft and cooling nature, 
All the diet ought to be calculated to leſſen the acii. 
mony of the humours, and to nouriſh- and ſupport the 
patient, For this purpoſe he muſt keep chiefly to the 
_ uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more 
value in this diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. 


Assks milk is commonly reckoned preferable to 


any other; but it cannot always be obtained; be- 
ſides, it is generally taken in a very ſmall quantity; 
whereas, to produce any effects, it ought to make a 
conſiderable part of the patient's food. It is hardly 
to be expected, that a gill or two of aſſes milk, drank 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſhould be able to 
produce any conſiderable change in the humours of 
an adult; and when people do not perceive its effects 


ſoon, they loſe hope, and fo leave it off. Hence it | 


happens that this medicine, however valuable, very 
ſeldom performs a cure. The reaſon is obvious; it 
is commonly uſed too late, is taken in too ſmall quan- 
tities, and is not duly perlifted in. 

] avs 
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| nave known very extraordinary effects from aſſes 
milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a con- 
ſumption of the lungs; and do verily believe, if uſed 
at this period, that it would ſeldom fail; but if it be 
delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
caſe, how can it be expected to ſucceed ? 

AsszEs milk ought to be drank, if poſſible, in its 
| natural warmth, and, by a grown perſon, in the 
quantity of half an Engliſh pint at a time. Inſtead 
of taking this quantity night and morning only, the 
patient ought to take 1t four times, or at leaſt thrice 


a-day, and to eat a little light bread along with | it, ſo 
as to make it a kind of meal. 


Ir the milk ſhould happen to purge, it may be 
mixed with old conſerve of roſes. When that cannot _ 
be obtained, the powder of crabs claws may be uſed 

in its ſtead. Aſſes milk is uſually ordered to be 
drank warm in bed; but as it generally throws the 
patient into a ſweat when taken in this way, it would 
perhaps be better to give it after he riſes. 


SOME extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes have 
been performed by women's milk. Could this be 
obtained in ſufficient quantity, we would recommend 
it in preference to any other. It is better if the 
patient can ſuck it from the breaſt than to drink 
it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced to 
ſuch a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as not 
to be able to turn himſelf in bed. His wife was at 
that time giving ſuck, and the child happening to 
die, he ſucked her breaſts, not with a view to reap 
any advantage from the milk, but to make her eaſy, 
Finding himſelf however greatly benefited by it, he 

| Q continued 
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and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. 


and the quantity gradually increaſed, until it comes 
to be almoſt the ſole food. I never knew it ſucceed 


though it be not ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or 


ſtand for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off the 
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continued to ſuck her till he became perfectly 5 


Sou prefer butter- milk to any other, and it i; | 
indeed a very valuable medicine, if the ſtomach be 
able to bear it. It does not agree with every perſon 
at firſt; and is therefore often laid aſide without 
a ſufficient trial. It ſhould at firſt be taken ſparingly, 


unleſs where the patient almoſt lived upon it. 
Cows milk is moſt readily obtained of any, and 


mares, it may be rendered lighter by adding to it an 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to 


cream. If it ſhould notwithſtanding prove heavy on 
the ſtomach, a table-ſpoonful of rum or brandy, and 
a bit of loaf- ſugar, may be put into half an Englik | 
pint. 

IT is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould, for 
ſome time, diſagree with a ſtomach that has not been 
accuſtomed to digeſt any thing but fleſh and ſtrong 
liquors, which is the caſe with many of thoſe who 
fall into conſumptions. We do not however advik 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to animal food and 
ſtrong liquors, to leave them off all at once. Thu 
might be dangerous. It will be neceſſary for ſuch to 


cat a little once a- day of the fleſh of ſome young ant 


mal, or rather to uſe the broth made of chickens 
veal, lamb, or ſuch like. They ought likewiſe to 
drink a little wine made into negus, or diluted 
with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 

make 
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make it gradually weaker till they can leave it off 
altogether. 

Taess muſt be uſed only as preparatives to a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
ſooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk boiled, with a 


little ſugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, 
baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper, as gooſe or 


currant-berry tarts, apples roaſted, or boiled in milk, 


Sc. The jellies, conſerves, and preſerves, &c. of 
ripe ſubacid fruits, ought to be eat plentifully, as 
the jelly of currants, conſerve of roſes, preſerved 
plums, cherries, &c. 

WHOLESOME air, proper exerciſe, and a diet con- 
ſifting chiefly of theſe and other vegetables, with 
milk, 1s the only courſe that can be depended on in 


a beginning conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength. 
and ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, he 


will ſeldom be diſappointed of a cure. 

Ix a populous town in England *, where confump- 
tions are very common, I have frequently ſeen con- 
ſumptive patients, who had been ſent to the country 
with orders to ride, and live upon milk and vege- 
tables, return in a few months quite plump, and free 


from any complaint. This indeed was not always the 


caſe, eſpecially when the diſeaſe was hereditary, or far 
advanced; but it was the only method in which 
ſucceſs was to be expected: where it failed, I never 
knew medicine ſucceed. 

le the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits flag, ho muſt 
be ſupported by ſtrong baths jellies, 1 ſuch like. 
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Some recommend ſhell fiſh in this diſorder, an 


with ſome reaſon, as they are very nouriſhing and 
reftorative*, All the food and drink ought howeye 
to be taken in ſmall quantities, leſt an overcharge of 
freſh chyle ſhould oppreſs the lungs, and too much 
accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

THe patient's mind ought to be kept as ealy and 
cheerful as poſſible, Conſumptions are often occy- 


ſioned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy cat 


of mind; for which reaſon, mulic, cheerful com. 
pany, and every thing that inſpires mirth, are highly 
beneficial, The patient ought ſeldom to be |: 
alone, as brooding over his calamities is ſure at render 
them worſe. 

ME DICINE. Though the cure of this di. 
eaſe depends chiefly upon regimen and the patient 
own endeavours, yet we ſhall mention a few things 


which may be of ſervice in relieving ſome of the more 


violent ſymptoms. 

Is the firſt ſage of a conſumption, the cough m 
ſometimes be appeaſed by bleeding; and the expec- 
toration may be promoted by the following medicines. 
Take freſh ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered 
cardamum ſceds, of each a quarter of an ounce; bet 
them together in a mortar, and if the maſs proves to0 
hard for pills, a little of any kind of ſyrup may be 


added to it. This may be formed into pills of 


moderate ſize, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient's ſtomach 
Wiz ocar them. 

* bereiten known conſumptive patients, where the ſymptoms 
were 10i vioen, reap great benefit from the uſe of oyſters. Tie) 


Eueraily cat dem Law, and drank the juice along with tem 


Tür 
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Tux lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, 
25 it is called, is likewile a proper medicine in this 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It may be uſed as directed in the 
pleuriſy. 


A SYRUP made of equal parts of lemon-juice, fine 


honey, and ſugar- candy may likewiſe be uſed. Four 
| ounces of each of theſe may be ſimmered together in 


a ſauce- pan, over a gentle fire, and a table ſpoontul of 


it taken at any time when the cough is troubleſome. 


Ir is common in this ſtage of the diſcaſe to load 
the patient's ſtomach with oily and balſamic medi- 
cines. Theſe, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the 


| diſeaſe, tend rather to increaſe it, by heating the 


blood, while they pall the appetite, relax the ſolids, 
and prove every way hurtful to the patient, What- 


| ever is uſed for removing the cough, beſides riding 
and other proper regimen, ought to be medicines of 


a ſharp and cleanſing nature; as eme, yrup of 
lemon, Sc. 


Acivs ſeem to have peculiarly good effects in this 


| diſeaſe; they both tend to quench the patients thirſt 


and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as 
apples, oranges, lemons, Sc. appear to be the moi. 
proper. I have known patients ſuck the juice 91 
rveral lemons every day with manifeſt advantage, 
and would, for this reaſon, recommend acid vege— 
tables to be taken in as great quantity as the ſtomach 


wil bear them. 


Fox the patient's drink, we would recommend 
infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground ivy, the leſſer 
Cataury, camomile flowers, or water trefoil. Theſe 
infuſions may be drank at pleaſure, They ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, rectity the e 

© 3 and 


_ neceſſary, and the doſe may be at diſcretion. 


It may either be put into the decoction above pr- 


of the breaſt, and the hectic ſymptoms ſhew that an 
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and at the ſame time anſwer all the purpoſes of 
dilution, and quench thirſt much better than things 
that are luſcious or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits 
blood, he ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, in- 
fuſions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
* 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and 
ſeeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 
which decoctions or infuſions may be prepared with 


the ſame intention; as the orches, the quince-ſeed, 


coltsfoot, linſeed, ſarſaparilla, Sc. It is not nec. 
ſary to mention the different ways in which theſe may 
be prepared. Simple infuſion or boiling is all thatis 


Tu conſerve of roſes is here peculiarly proper 


ſcribed, or eat by itſelf. No benefit is to be en 
pected from trifling doſes of this medicine. I never 
knew it of any ſervice unleſs where three or four 
Ounces at leaſt were uſed daily for a conſiderable time, 
In this way I have ſeen it produce very happy effects 
and would recommend it wherever there is a diſcharęe 
of blood from the lungs. 


Waen the ſpitting up of groſs matter, oppreſſion 


impoſthume is formed in the lungs, we would recon 
mend the Peruvian bark, that being the only drug 
which has any chance to counteract the general ten: 
dency which the humours then have to putrefaction, 

Aw ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into cighteen or twenty doſes, of which one may be 


* See Appendix, Vulnerary decoction. 


taken 
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taken every three hours through the day, in a little 
ſyrup, or a cup of the patient's ordinary drink. 

Ir the bark ſhould happen to purge, it may be 
made into an electuary, with the conſerve of roſes, 
thus: Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter of a 
pound, Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, ſyrup of 
orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the con- 


| fiſtence of honey. This quantity will ſerve the patient 
four or five days, and may be repeated as there is 


occaſion. 

Sven as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may 
infuſe it in cold water. This ſeems to be the beſt 
menſtruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. 


| Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infuſed for 


twenty-four hours in half an Engliſh pint of water. 
Afterwards let it be paſſed through a fine ſtrainer, 
and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three or four 
times a-day. 


WE would not recommend the "OE 's while there are 


any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt ; but 


| when it is certainly known, that matter is collected 


there, it is one of the beſt medicines which can be 
uſed. Few patients indeed have reſolution enough to 


give the bark a fair trial at this period of the diſeaſe, 
otherwiſe we have reaſon to believe, that great bene- 
| fit might be reapt from it. 


Wax! it is evident that there is an impoſthume in 
the breaſt, and the matter can neither be ſpit up nor 
carried off by abſorption, the patient muſt endeavour 
to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the ſteams 


of warm water or vinegar with his breath, coughing, 
laughing, or bawling aloud, &c, When it happens 
| t0 burſt within the lungs, the matter may be dif- 
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charged by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the burſt. 


ing of the vomica occaſions immediate death, by ſuf. 
focating the patient, When the quantity of matter i 
great, and the patient's ſtrength exhauſted, this i: apt 
to happen. At any rate, the patient is ready to tal 
into a ſwoon, and ſhould have volatile ER or ſalts 
held to his noſe. 

Ie the matter diſcharged be thick, and the covok 
and breathing become eaſter, there may be tone 
hopes of a cure. The diet at this time ought to be 
light, but reſtorative, as ſmall chicken-broths, {avg 
gruel, rice-milk, Fc. the drink, butter-milk, or 
whey ſweetened with honey. This is likewiſe a pro- 
per time for uſing the Peruvian bark, which may be 
taken as directed above. 


Ir the vomica or impoſthume ſhould diſcharge itt 


into the cavity of the breaſt, betwixt the pleura and 
the lungs, there is no way of getting the matter out 


but by an inciſion, as has already been obſerved. 4; 
this operation muſt always be performed by a {urgeon, 
it is not neceſſary here to deſcribe it. We ſhall only 
obſerve, that it 15 not ſo dreadful as people are apt o 
imagine, and that 1t 1s the only chance the Patient, 


in this caſe, has for his life. 


A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a Waſting 
or decay of the whole body, without any conſiderable 
degree of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing: 
It is attended with indigeſtion, weakneſs, and wall 
of appetite, Sc. 

Trost who are of a fretful temper, who indulg* 


in ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholeſome 


air, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, 
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Wer would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a 
nervous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, 
plenty of -exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of 
ſuch bitters as brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; as 
the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, Se. 
Theſe may be infuſed in water or wine, and a glaſs of 
it drank frequently. 

Ir will greatly aſſiſt the digeſtion, and promote the 
cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a day twenty or 
thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glaſs of wine 
or water. The chalybeate wine is likewiſe an excel- 
lent medicine in this caſe, It ſtrengthens the ſolids, 
and powerfully aſſiſts Nature in che preparation of 
good blood “. 

AsREPEABLE amuſements, cheerful company, and 
riding about, are, however, preferable to all medi- 
cines in this diſcaſe. For which reaſon, when the 


patient can afford it, we would recommend a long 


journey of pleaſure, as the moſt likely means to reſtore 
his health. 


Wia is called a Hmptomatic conſumption cannot be 
cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which it is 
occaſioned, Thus, when a conſumption proceeds 


from the ſcrophula or king's evil, from the ſcurvy, 


the aſthma, the venereal diſeaſe, &c. a due attention 
muſt be paid to the malady from whence it ariſes, and 
the regimen and medicine directed accordingly. 


Wren exceſſive evacuations of any kind occaſion a 
conſumption, they muſt not only be reſtrained, but 
the patient's ſtrength muſt be reſtored by gentle exer- 
cile, nouriſhing diet, and generous cordials. Young 


* Sce Appendix, Chalybeate wins. 
and 
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and delicate mothers often fall into conſumptions, by 
giving ſuck too long. As ſoon as they perceive their 
{ſtrength and appetite begin to fail, they ought imme. 
diately to wean the child, or provide another nurſe, 
otherwile they cannot expect a cure, 

Brot we quit this ſubject, we would earneſtly 
recommend it to all who wiſh to avoid conſumptions, 
to take as much exerciſe without doors as they can, 
to avoid unwholeſome air, and to ſtudy ſobriety, 


Conſumptions owe their preſent increaſe not a little to 


the faſhion of ſitting up late, eating hot ſuppers, and 
ſpending every evening over a bowl of hot punch, or 


a bottle of wine. Theſe hquors, when too freely 
| uſed, not only hurt the digeſtion, and ſpoil the appe. 
tite, but heat and inflame the blood, and ſet the 


whole conſtitution on fire. 


CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


ERVOUS fevers have increaſed greatly of 
late years in this iſland, owing doubtleſs to our 
different manner of living, and the increaſe of ſeden- 


tary employments ; as they commonly attack perſons 
of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exerciſe, cat 


little ſolid food, ſtudy hard, or indulge in ſpirituous 
liquors. 

C AUS ES. Nervous fevers may be occs- 
ſioned by whatever depreſſes the ſpirits, or impo— 
veriſnes the blood; as grief, fear, anxiety, want of 
ſleep, intenſe thought, living on poor watery diet, 

unripe 


* — OE — wands [26>] 
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7 W unripe fruits, cucumbers, melons, muſhrooms, c. 
ir They may likewiſe be occaſioned by damp, confined, 
„or unwholeſome air. Hence they are very common 
5 in rainy ſeaſons, and prove moſt fatal to thoſe who 
Iive in dirty, low houſes, crouded ſtreets, hoſpitals, 
jails, or ſuch like places. 
| Pzr$ONS whoſe conſtitutions have been broken by 

exceſſive venery, frequent ſalivations, too free an uſe 
of purgative medicines, or any other exceſſive evacu- 
ation, are very liable to this diſeaſe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp 
ground, exceſſive fatigue, and whatever obſtructs the 
perſpiration, or cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 
ſolids, may likewiſe occaſion nervous fevers. We 
ſhall only add frequent and great irregularities in diet. 
Too great abſtinence, as well as exceſs, is hurtful. 
| Nothing tends ſo much to preſerve the body in a 
ſound ſtate as a regular diet; nor can any thing con- 
tribute more to occaſion fevers of the worſt Kind than 

its contrary. 

SYMPT OMS. Lo ſpirits, want of appe- 
tite, weakneſs, wearineſs after motion, watchfulneſs, 
deep ſighing, and dejection of mind, are generally the 
forerunners of this diſeaſe. Theſe are ſucceeded by a. 
quick low pulſe, a dry tongue without any conſider- 
able thirſt, chilneſs and fluſhing in turns, Sc. 

ArrEs ſome time the patient complains of a gid- 
dineſs and pain of his head, has a nauſea, with reach- 
ings and vomiting ; his pulſe is quick, and ſometimes 
intermitting; his urine pale, reſembling dead ſmall 
beer, and his breathing is difficult, with oppreſ- 
lon of the breaſt, and ſlight alienations of mind. 

| ; Is 
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Ir towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
tongue becomes more moiſt, with a plentiful ſpitting, 
a gentle purging, or a moiſture upon the ſkin, or it 
a ſuppuration happens in one or both ears, or laroe 
puſtules break out about the lips and noſe, there iz 
reaſon to hope for a favourable criſis. 

Bur, if there be an exceſſive looſeneſs, or waſting 
ſweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, 


when put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extremi- | 


ties feel cold, with a fluttering or flow creeping pulſe; 
if there be a ſtarting of the tendons. an almolt total 
loſs of ſight and hearing, and an involuntary dif- 
charge by ſtool and urine, there is great reaſon to feat 
that death i is approaching. 

REGIME N,—-—lt is very neceſſary in this dif 
eaſe to keep the patient cool and eaſy. The leaf 
motion will fatigue him, and will be apt to occaſion 
 wearineſs, and even faintings. His mind ought not 
only to be kept eaſy, but ſoothed and comforted with 
the hopes of a ſpeedy recovery. Nothing is more 
hurtful in low fevers of this kind, than preſenting to 
the patient's imagination gloomy or frightful ideas, 
Theſe of themſelves often occaſion nervous fevers, 


and it is not to be doubted but they will likewiſe 
aggravate them. 


Tak patient muſt not be kept too low. His 


ſtrength and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nou— 
riſhing dist and generous cordials. For this purpoſe 
his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, mull 
be mixed with wie according as the ſymptoms may 
require, Pretty ſtrong wine whey, or ſmall negus 
ſharpened with the; Juice of orange or lemon, will be 


PrP 
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proper for his ordinary drink, Muſtard whey is 
likewiſe a very proper drink in this fever, and may 
be rendered an excellent cordial medicine by the ad- 
dition of a proper quantity of white-wine “. 

WiNE in this diſeaſe, if it could be obtained ge- 
nuine, would be almoſt the only medicine that would 
| be neceſſary. Good wine poſſeſſes all the virtues of 
| the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I fay good wine; for however 
common this article of luxury is now become, it is 
rarely to be obtained genuine, eſpecially by the poor, 
who are obliged to purchaſe it in ſmall quantities. 

Inavr often ſeen patients in low nervous fevers 
where the pulſe could hardly be felt, with a conſtant 
delirium, coldneſs of the extremities, and almoſt every 
other mortal ſymptom, recover by uſing, in whey, 
gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong wine every 
day. Good old found claret is the beſt, and may be 
made into negus, or given by itſelf, as circumſtances 
may require. ; 

In a word, the great aim in this diſeaſe is to ſup- 
port the patient's ſtrength, by giving him frequently 
[mall quantities of the above, or other drinks of a 
warm and cordial nature. He is not however to be 
over-heated either with liquor or clothes; and his 
food ought to be light, and given in ſmall quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where a nauſea, load, and 
ſickneſs at ſtomach prevail at the beginning of the 
tever, it will be neceſſary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit, Fifteen or twenty grains of jipecacoanha in 
line powder, will generally anſwer this purpoſe very 


See Appendix, Muftard whey. 
8 well. 
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well. This may be repeated any time before the thir 
or fourth day, if the above ſymptoms continue, Vo. 
mits not only clean the ſtomach, but, by the genery 
ſhock which they give, promote the perſpiration, and 
have many other excellent effects in ſlow fevers, where 
there are no ligns of inflammation, and nature want: 
rouſing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean 
the bowels by a ſmall doſe of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
infuſion of ſenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the 
ſymptoms, ſo as to prevent them from going to either 
extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, 
where the force of the circulation is too great, or the 
blood denſe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and 
other evacuations are ne@ſſary. But in nervous 
fevers, where nature flags, where the blood is vapid 
and poor, and the ſolids relaxed, there the lancet muſ 
be ſpared, and wine with other cordials plentiiul 

adminiſtered, 
Ir is the more neceſſary to caution people again 
bleeding in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the 
beginning an univerſal ſtricture upon the veſſels, and 
ſometimes an oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing, 
which ſuggeſt the idea of a plethora, or too great 
quantity of blood. I have known even ſome of the 
profeſſion deceived by their own feelings in this re: 
ſpect, ſo far as to inſiſt upon being bled, when it was 
evident that the operation was improper. 

Trovcn bleeding is generally improper in this 
diſeaſe, yet bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſtering 
plaſters may be applied at all times of the fever wilt 


great advantage. If the patient be delirious, he og 
10 


\ 
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p be bliſtered on the neck, and it will be the ſafeſt 
courſe, while the infenſibility continues, as ſoon as 
the diſcharge occaſioned by one bliſtering-plaſter 
abates, to apply another ſomewhere elſe, and by that 
means keep up a continual ſucceſſion of them till he 
be out of danger, 

I Have been more ſenſible A the advantage of 
bliſtering in this than in any other diſeaſe. Bliſters 


not only ſtimulate the ſolids to action, but likewiſe 
occaſion a continual diſcharge, which may in ſome 


meaſure ſupply the want of critical evacuations, Which 
ſeldom happen in this kind of fever. They are moſt 
proper however either towards the beginning, or after 


ſome degree of ſtupor has come on, in which caſe 


they ſhould be applied to the head. 

Ir the patient be coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary to procure a ſtool, by 
giving him every other day a clyſter of milk and 
water, with a little ſugar, to which may be added a 
ſpoonful of common falt, if the above does not 
operate. | : 


SHOULD a violent looſeneſs come on, it may be 


checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 


giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white 
cecoction *, 


A MILIARY eruption ſometimes breaks out about 


the ninth or tenth day, As this eruption is often 


critical, great care ſhould be taken not to retard 
Nature's operation in this particular. The eruption 
ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other 
evacuations, nor puſhed out by a hot regimen z but 


* Sec Appendix, H2:te cecoftan, 
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the patient ſhould be ſupported by gentle cordials, 3 
wine-whey, ſmall negus, ſago-gruel with a little wine 
in it, and ſuch like, He ought not to be kept too 
warm; yet a kindly breathing ſweat ſhould by ng 
means be checked. 


Trovecn bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors 
are the chief things. to be depended on in this kind 
of fever, yet, for thoſe who may chuſe to uſe them, 
we ſhall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly preſcribed in it *. 


In deſperate caſes, where the hiccup and ſtarting of 
the tendons have already come on, we have ſome- 
times ſeen extraordinary effects from large doſes of 
muſk frequently repeated. This is doubtleſs a great 
antiſpaſmodic, and may be given to the quantity of: 
ſcruple three or four times a day, or oftener if neceſ. 
ſary. Sometimes it may be proper to add to the muſk 


a few grains of camphire, and ſalt of hartſhorn, as 


theſe tend to promote perſpiration and the diſcharge 
of urine. Thus fifteen grains of muſk, with three 
grains of camphire, and ſix grains of ſalt of hartf- 
horn, may be made into a bolus with a little ſyrup, 
and given as above. 


When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian ſnake- root, 
and the ſame quantity of contrayerva-root, with five grains of Ruffian 
caſtor, all in hne powder, may be made into a bolus with a little of 
the cordial confection, or ſyrup of ſaffron, One of theſe may be 
taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be uſed for the ſame intention. Take 
wild Valerian root in powder one ſcruple, ſaffron and caſtor each 
four grains. Mix theſe by rubbing them together in a mortar, and 
give one in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. 


Is 
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Ir the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which it 


frequently does towards the decline, or if the patient's 


ſtrength ſhould be waſted with colliquative ſweats, £c, 


it will be neceſſary to give him the Peruvian- bark. 


Half a dram, or a whole dram, if the patient's ſto- 
mach will bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may 
be given four or five times a-day, in. a glaſs of red 
port or claret. Should the bark in ſubſtance not fit 
eaſy on the ſtomach, an ounce of it in powder may 
be infuſed in a bottle of Liſbon or Rheniſh wine, for 
two or three days, afterwards it may be trained, and 
a glaſs of it taken frequently“. 

Sou give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no {ymptoms of inflammation, without any 
regard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of the fever. 
How far future obſervations may tend to eſtabliſh 
this practice we cannot pretend to ſay; but we have 


reafon to believe that the bark is a very univerſal 


ſebrifuge, and that it may be adminiſtered with ad- 
vantage in molt fevers where bleeding is not neceſſary, 
or whers there are no ſymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation, * 


* The bark may likewiſe be very properly adminiſtered, along 


with other cordials, in the following manuer : Take an ounce of 


Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian ſnake-root 
two drams, ſaffron one dram, Let all of them be powdered, and 
infuſed in an Enpliſh pint of the beſt brandy for three or ſour days. 
Afterward the liquor may be ſtrained, ar two tea-ſpoonfuls of it 
given three or four times a-day in a glals of ſmall wine or negus. 


__——_— 
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CHAP. XX. 


OF THE MALIGNANT, PUT RID 
OR SPOTTED FEVER. 


HIS may be called the peſtilential fever of 
Europe, as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a 
great reſemblance to that dreadful diſeaſe the plague, 
.: PersoNs of a lax habit, a melancholy diſpoſition, 
and thoſe whoſe vigour has been waſted by long faſt 
ing, watching, hard labour, exceſſive venery, frequent 
falivations, &c. are molt liable to this diſeaſe. 
CAUSES.——This fever is occaſioned by foul 
air, from a number of people being confined in a nar- 
row place not properly ventilated, from putrid ani- 
mal and vegetable efluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in 
Jails, hoſpitals, and infirmaries, eſpecially where ſuch I 
places are too much crowded, and cleanlineſs is 
neglected. 
A cl osx conſtitution of the air, with long rainy or 
foggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers. They 
often ſucceed great inundations in low and marlby 
countries, eſpecially when theſe are preceded or fol- 
lowed by a hot and ſultry ſeaſon. 
Livixo too much upon animal food, without a 
proper mixture of vegetables, or eating fiſh or fleſb 
that has been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to oc- 
caſion this kind of fever. Hence ſailors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of beſieged cities, are 
very often viſited with putrid fevers. - 
Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy ſea- 
ſons, or long keeping, and water which has eco 
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putrid by ſtagnation, &c. may likewiſe occaſion pu- 
trid fevers. 

Dx ap carcafes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot ſea- 
| ſons, are very apt to occaſion putrid diſeaſes. Hence 
this kind of fever often prevails in camps, and ſuch 
countries as are the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. 
This ſhews the propriety of removing church-yards, 
ſaughter-houſes, Sc. at a proper diſtance from ron 
towns. 

WanT of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of pu- 
trid fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the poor 
inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
unwholeſome air, and neglect cleanlineſs. Such me- B 
chanics as carry on dirty employments, and are con. 
ſtantly confined within doors, are likewiſe very liable Eo 
to putrid fevers. 

We ſhall only add, that putrid, malignant, or 
ſpotted fevers, are highly infectious; and are there- 
fore often communicated by contagion. For which 
reaſon all perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from 
thoſe affected with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their attend- 
ance is abſolutely neceſſary. 

SYMPTOMS.——T he malignant fever is gene- 
rally to by a remarkable weakneſs; or loſs of 
krength, without any apparent cauſe, This is ſome- 
times ſo great, that the patient can ſcarce walk, or 
even fit upright, without being in danger of fainting 
away, His mind too 1s greatly dejected ; he ſighs, 
and is full of dreadful apprehenſions. 

Terre is a naulea, and ſometimes a vomiting of 
bile; a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong pulſa- 
ion or throbbing of the temporal arteries ; the eyes 
often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the 

E bottom 
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bottom of the orbit; there is a noiſe in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious, and often interrupted with ; 


ſigh; the patient complains of pain about the region 


of the ſtomach, and in his back and loins his tongue 


15 at firſt white, but aft:rwards it appears black and 
chap'd; and his teeth are covered with a black cruſt. 


He ſometimes paſſes worms both upwards and down. | 
wards, is affected with tremors, or making, and often 


becomes dellrious. 


Ir blood be let, it appears diſſolved, or with a very 
ſmall degree of coheſion, and ſoon becomes putrid; 
the ſtools ſmell extremely fœtid, and are ſometimes of 
a greeniſh, black, or rediſh caſt. Spots of a pale, 
purple, dun, or black colour often appear upon the 
{kin, and ſometimes there are violent hemorrhages, 
or diſcharges of blocd from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &. 

Purgip fevers may be diſlinguiſhed from the in. 
flammatory, by the ſmalneſs of the pulſe, the great 
dejection of mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, 
the petechiæ, or purple ſpots, and the putrid ſmell 
of the excrements. They may likewiſe be diſtin- 
guiſned from the low or nervous fever by the heat 
and thirſt being greater, the urine of a higher colour, 
and the proſtration of ſtrength, dejection of mind, 
and all the other ſymptoms more violent. 

Ir ſometimes happens, however, that the inflam- 
matory, nervous, and putrid iymptoms are ſo blended 
together, as to render it very difficult to determine to 


which claſs the fever belongs. In this caſe the great- 
eſt caution and ſkill are requiſite. Attention muſt be 


paid to thoſe ſymptoms which are moſt prevalent, and 
both the regimen and medicines adapted to them. 


6 INFLAMMATORY 


RY 
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INFLAMMATORY and nervous fevers may be con- 


verted into malignant and putrid, by too hot a ** 
men, or improper medicines. 


The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 


tain; ſometimes they terminate betwixt the ſeventh 
and fourteenth day, and ar other times they are pra- 
longed for five or lix weeks. Their duration depends 
greatly upon the conſtitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the diſcaſe. 

Taz moſt favourable ſymptoms are a gentle looſe- 
neſs after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
ſweat. Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable 
time, often carry off the fever, and ſhould never be 
imprudently ſtopped. Small miliary puitules appear- 
ing between the petechiæ, or purple ſpots, are like- 
wile favourable, as alſo hot ſcabby eruptions about 
the mouth and noſe. It is a good ſign when the pulſe 


riſes upon the uſe of wine, or other cordials, and the 


neryous ſymptoms abate; deafneſs coming on towards 
the decline of the fever, is likewiſe often a favourable 
ſymptom *, and ſo are abſceſſes in the groin, or Pe 
rotid glands. 

Auos dsr the unfavourable ſymptoms may be rec- 
koned an exceſſive looſeneſs, with a hard ſwelled 
belly ; large black or livid blotches breaking out 
upon the ſkin ; aphthæ in the mouth; cold clammy 
lweats; blindneſs; change of the voice; a wild 


ſtaring of the eyes; difficulty of ſwallowing ; an in- 


ability to put out the tongue; and a conſtant incli- 
nation to uncover the breaſt, When the ſweat and 


ww 


: Deafneſs is not always a favourable ſymptom in this diſeaſe. 


Perhaps it 3s only ſo when occalioned by abſceſſes formed within 


the ears, 
— ſaliva 
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ſaliva are tinged with blood, and the urine is black, 
or depoſites a black ſooty ſediment, the patient is in 
great danger. Starting of the tendons, and fatig, 
ichorous, involuntary ſtools, attended with coldneſ 
of the extremities, are generally the forerunners of 
death. 

REGIMEN. —— In the management of this dif. 
eaſe we ought to endeavour, as far as poſſible, to 
counteract the putrid tendency of the humours; 0 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits; and to aſſſt 
Nature in expelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, by gently 
promoting perſpiration and the other evacuations, 

IT has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often 
occaſioned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they 
muſt be aggravated by it. Care ſhould therefore be 
taken to prevent the air from ſtagnating in the patient's 
chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by 


opening the doors or windows of ſome adjacent apart- 


ment. The breath and perſpiration of perſons in 
perfect health ſoon render the air of a ſmall apartment 
noxious; but this Will ſooner happen from the Per- 
{piration and breath of a perſon whoſe whole mals of 
humours are in a putrid ſtate. 

Bksipks the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, we 
would recommend the uſe of vinegar, ver juice, juice 
of lemon, Sevile orange, or any kind of vegetable 
acid that can be moſt readily obtained. Theſe ought 
frequently to be ſprinkled upon the floor, the bed, 
and every part of the room. "They may alſo be eva. 
porated with an hot iron, or by boiling, Sc. T he 


 treſhb ſkins of lemons or oranges ought likewiſe to be 


laid in different parts of the room, and they ſhould 


be frequently held to the patient's noſe, The ufc of 
— —— ac. ds 
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acids in this manner would not only prove very 
refreſhing to the patient, but would likewiſe tend to 
prevent the infection from ſpreading among thoſe who 
attend him. Strong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, 
roſemary, wormwood, Sc. may likewiſe be laid in 
different parts of the houſe, and ſmelled to by thoſe 

who go near the patient. 

Tux patient miſt not only be kept cool, but like- 
wiſe quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect 
his head, and the ſmalleſt fatigue will be apt to make 
him faint away. 

Few things are of greater importance in this diſ- 
eaſe than acids, which ought to be mixed with all the 
patient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or 
vinegar whey, are all very proper, and may be drank 
by turns, according to the patient's inclination. They 
may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in 
ſuch quantity as the patient's ſtrength ſeems to require. 


When he is very low, he may drink negus, with only 


one-half water, and ſharpened with the juice of 


orange or lemon. In ſome caſes a glaſs of clear wine 


may now and then be allowed. The moſt proper 
wine is Rheniſn; but if the belly be looſe, red port or 
claret is to be preferred. 

Wren the belly is bound, a ea-fooobful of the 
cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient's 
drink, as there is occaſion z or he may drink a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirſt 
and promote a diſcharge by ſtool. 

Ir camomile-tea will fit upon the ſtomach, it is a 
very proper drink in this diſeaſe. It may be ſharpened 
by adding to every cup of the tea ten or fifteen Hops 
of the elixir of vitriol. 


p 4 THe 
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Taz food muſt be light, as panado, groat gruel, 


and ſuch like; to theſe a little wine may be added, if 
the patient be weak and low; and they ought all to 
be ſharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like, The patient ought likewiſe 
to eat freely of ripe fruits, either baked, roaſted 
or raw, as roaſted apples, currant or gooleberry tarts, 
preſerved cherries, plums, and ſuch like. 

Tux patient ought never to be long without nou- 
riſnment. Taking a little food or drink frequent 
not only ſupports the ſpirits, but counteracts the 
putrid tendency of the humours; for which reaſon he 
ought frequently to be ſipping imall quantities of 
ſome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any 
that may be more agreeable to his palate, or more 

readily obtained, 

Ir he be delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers. This, or an infuſion of - the bark, to 
ſuch as can afford it, cannot fail ro have a good 
effect. Fomentations of this kind not only relieve tae 
head, by relaxing the veſſels in the extremitics, but 
as their contents are abſorbed, and taken into the 
blood, they may by their antiſeptic qualities aſſiſt in 
preventing the putreicency of the humours. 

MEDICINE.——If a vomit be given at the 
beginning of this fever, it will hardly fail to have a 
good effect; but if the fever has gone on for ſome 
days, and the ſymptoms are violent, vomits are not 
quite ſo ſafe. The body however is always to be kept 
gently open by clyſters, or mild laxative medicines. 


BLEEDING is ſeldom neceſſary in putrid fevers. It 


there be hens of an inflammation, it may ſometimes 
be 
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be permitted at the firſt onſet; but the repetition of 


it generally proves hurtful. 

BLISTERING plaſters are never to be uſed unleſs in 
the greateſt extremities. If the petechiæ or ſpots 
ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, the patient's pulſe ſink 


remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad ſymp» 
toms, come on, bliſtering may be permitted, In 


this caſe the bliſtering plaſters are to be applied to the 
head and inſide of the legs or thighs. But as they 
are ſometimes apt to occaſion a gangrene, we would 
rather recommend warm cataplaſms or poultices of 
muſtard and vinegar, to be applied to the feet, having 
recourle to bliſters only in the utmoſt extremities. 

Ir is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every ſecond 
or third hour, till it ſhall either vomit, purge, or 
throw the patient into a ſweat. This practice is very 


proper, provided it be not puthed ſo far as to weaken ' 


tae patient. 


A veRY ridiculous notion has long prevailed, of 


expelling the poiſonous matter of malignant diſeaſes 


| by trifling doſes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. 


| In conſequence of this notion the contrayerva root, 


the cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 


extolled as infallible remedies. There 1s reaſon how- 
ever to believe, that theſe ſeldom do much good, 
Where cordials are neceſſary, we know none that 1s 
ſuperior to good wine; and therefore again recom- 
mend it both as the fafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids 
and antiſeptics, are the only things to be relied on in 
the cure of malignant fevers, 

In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, when 
i; is attended with purple, livid, or black ſpots, the 


Peruvian 
| 
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Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered, T have ſeen it, 
when joined with acids, almoſt perform , wonders, 
even in caſes where the petechiæ had the moſt threat. | 
ening aſpect. But, to anſwer this purpoſe, it muſt 

not only be . in large doſes, but duly . 
in. 

Tas beſt method of adminiſtering the bark is cer. 
tainly in ſubſtance. An ounce of it in powder may | 
be mixt with half an Engliſh pint of water, and the 
ſame quantity of red. wine, and ſharpened with the 
elixir, or the ſpirit of vitriol, which will both make 
it fit eaſter on the ſtomach, and render it more bene- 
ficial. Two or three ounces of the ſyrup of lemon 
may be added, and two table-ſpoonfuls of the mixture 
taken every two hours, or oftener, if the ſtomach 
will bear it. 

Tnosg who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may 
infuſe it in wine, as recommended 1 in the preceding | 
diſeaſe. | 

Ir there be a violent Kafenels the bark muſt be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and ſharp- 
ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looſeneſs than 
plenty of acids, and ſuch things as promote a gentle 
perſpiration. 

IF the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the ſalt of wormwood diſſolved in an ounce and 
half of freſh lemon-juice, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of ſimple cinnamon-water, and a bit of 
ſugar, may be given, and repeated as often as it I 
necellary. 

Ir ſwellings of the glands appear, their ſuppuration 


18 to be promoted by the application of poultices 
| ripening 
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ripening cataplaſms, &c. And as ſoon as there is any 
appearance of matter in them, they ought to be laid 
open, and the poultices continued. 

I nave known large ulcerous ſores break out in 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, 
of a livid gangrenous appearance, and a moſt putrid 
cadaverous ſmell. Theſe gradually healed, and the 
patient recovered, by the plentiful uſe of Peruvian 
bark and wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend 
a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs ; a dry ſituation; ſuffici- 
ent exerciſe in the open air; wholeſome food, and a 
moderate uſe of generous liquors. Infection ought 
above all things to be avoided. No conſtitution is 
proof againſt it. I have known perſons ſeized with a 
putrid fever, by only making a ſingle viſit to a 
patient in it; others have caught it by going through 
a a town where it prevailed ; and ſome by attending the 
funerals of ſuch as died of it. 

Waen a putrid fever ſeizes any perſon 1 in a family, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
eaſe from ſpreading. The ſick ought to be placed in 
a large apartment, as remote from the reſt of the 
family as poſſible; he ought likewiſe to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and ſhould have freſh air frequently let 
into his chamber; whatever comes from him ſhould 
be immediately removed, his linen ſhould be fre- 
quently changed, and thoſe in health ought to avoid 
all unneceſſary communication with him. 

Any one who 1s apprehenfive of having caught the 
infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
work ir off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 
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henſions ſtil] continue, or any untavourable ſymptom 
appear. 


Trr- perſon ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of | 


the bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink an Engliſh 
pint of pretty ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of gene. 
rous wine. I have been tiequently obliged to follow 

this courſe, when malignant fevers prevailed, and 
have likewiſe recommended it to others with conſtant 
Faccels,::---: 

PeoPLE generally fly to bleeding and purging 48 
antidotes again infection; but theſe are fo far from 
ſecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, increaſe the danger, 

Tos E who attend the ſick in putrid fevers, ought 
always to have a piece of ſpunge or a handkerchief 


dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to hold at their 


nole while near the patient. They ought likewiſe to 
waſh their hands, and, if poſſible, to change their 
clothes, before they go into company. 


— 
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CHAP, -X XI, 
OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 


HIS fever takes its name from the ſmall puſ- 
tules or bladders which appear on the ſkin, 


reſembling, in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of mullet. 


The puſtules are either red or yhite, and ſometimes 
both are mixed together 
THz whole body is ſometimes covered with pul- 


tales ; but they are generally more numerous where 
oy the 
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the ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the 
back, &c. A gentle ſweat, or moiſture on theſkin, 
greatly promotes the eruption; but, when the ſkin is 
dry, the eruption is both more painful and danger- 
bus. 

SOMETIMES this is a primary diſeaſe; but it is 
much oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous 
fever, Sc. In all theſe caſes it is generally the effect 
of too hot a regimen or medicines. | 

THE miliary tever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perions of a relaxed habit, The 
young 2nd the aged are more liable to it than thoſe 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more 
incident to women than men, eſpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, neglecting exerciſe, keep con- 
tnually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be ſeized 
with this diſeaſe in childbed, and often loſe their lives 
by it. 

CAUSES.- The miliary fever is ſometimes 
occaſioned by violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind; as exceſſive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulneſs, 
Sc. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, 
rany ſeaſons, cating too freely of cold, watery, un- 
ripe fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, 
Sc. Impure waters, or proviſions which have been 
polled by rainy ſeaſons, long keeping, &c. may like- 
wie cauſe miliary fevers. They may allo be occa- 
loned by the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, 
as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, 
or the menſtrual flux in women, Cc. 
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Tunis diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes the 
effect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy; it may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by their exceſſive uſe of green 
unripe fruits, and other unwholeſome things, in which 
pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But its 

moſt general cauſe 1s indolence. Such women as lead 
a ſedentary life, eſpecially during pregnancy, and at 
the ſame time live groſsly, can hardly eſcape this dif. 
eaſe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to 
women of faſhion, and likewiſe to thoſe women in 
manufacturing towns, who, in order to aſſiſt their 
huſbands, fit cloſe within doors for almoſt the whole 
of their time. But among women who are active and 
| laborious, who live in the country, and take enough 
of exerciſe without doors, this diſeaſe is very little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS.——When this is a primary diſ- 
eaſe, it makes its attack, like moſt other eruptive 


fevers, with a ſlight ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by | 


heat, loſs of ſtrength, faintiſhnelſs, ſighing, a low 
quick pulſe, difficulty of breathing, with great 
_ anxiety and oppreſſion of the breaſt. The patient i 
reftleſs, and ſometimes delirious ; the tongue appears 
white, and the hands ſhake, with often a burning 
heat in the palms; and in childbed-women the milk 
generally goes away, and the other diſcharges ſtop, 
Tue patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules of a 
red or white colour begin to appear. Upon this the 
ſymptoms generally abate, the pulſe becomes more 
full and ſoft, the ſkin grows moiſter, and the 1weat, 
as the difeaſe advances, begins to have a peculiar 


feetid ſmell ; the great load on the breaſt, and oppret 
ſion 
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ſion of the ſpirits, generally go off, and the cuſtomary 
evacuations gradually return, About the fixth or 
ſeventh day from the eruption, the puſtules begin to 
dry and fall off, which occaſions a very diſagreeable 
irching in the ſkin, 

Ir is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact time when the 


puſtules will either appear or go off, They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the erup- 


tion is critical ; but, when ſymptomatical, they may 


appear at any time of the diſeaſe. 

SomeTIMES the puſtules appear and vaniſh by 
turns. When that is the caſe, there is always dan- 
ger; but when they go in all of a ſudden, and do not 
appear again, the danger 1s very great. 

In childbed-women the puſtules are commonly at 
firſt filled with clear water, afterwards they grow 
yellowiſh. Sometimes they are interſperſed *ith 
puſtules of a red colour. When theſe only appear, 
the diſeaſe goes by the name of a raſh, _ 

REGIMEN.——In all eruptive fevers, of what- 
ever kind, the chief point is to prevent the ſudden 
diſappearing of the puſtules, and to promote their 
maturation. For this purpoſe the patient muſt be 
kept in ſuch a temperature, as neither to puſh out the 
eruption too faſt, nor to cauſe it retreat prematurely, 
The diet and drink ought therefore to be in a mode- 
ate degree nouriſhing and cordial ; but neither ſtrong 
nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither to 
be kept too hot nor cold; and he ſhould not be too 
much covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is 
to be kept ealy and cheerful. Nothing ſo certainly 
makes an eruption go in asefear, or the apprehenſion 
or danger. 


] Tre 
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Tux food muſt be weak chicken-broth with bread, 
panado, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which 


may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the | 
patient's ſtrength requires, with a few grains of al; 
and a little ſugar. Good apples roaſted or boiled, 


with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 


may be eat. 


Tu drink muſt be ſuited to the ſtate of the 
patient's ſtrength and ſpirits. If theſe be pretty high 
the drink ought to be weak; as water-gruel, balm- 
rea, or the following decoction . 

Wren the patient's ſpirits are low, and the erup- 
tion does not riſe ſufficiently, his drink muſt be a 
little more generous ; as wine-whey, or ſmall negus 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may r- 
quire. 


SOMETIMES the miley 10 approaches towards | 


putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, joined with 
acids; and, if the degree of putreſcency be great, 


the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. If the head 


be much affected, the belly muſt be kept open by 


emollient clyſters Þ. 


MEDI. 


* Take two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame | 


quantity of ſarſaparilla, boil them in two Engliſh quarts of water. 
To the ſtrained decoction add a little whate fugar, and Jet tie 
patient take it for his ordinary drink, 


+ In the commercium literarium for the year 173 5, we 1 the 
hiftory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Straſburgh in 
the months of November, December, and January ; - from which we 
learn the neceſſity of a temperate regimen in this malady, and like* 


wiſe that phyſicians are not ala ays the firſt who diſcover the prop” 
treatment 
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MEDICINE.——If the food and drink be pro- 
perly regulated, there will be httle occaſion for medi- 
cine in this diſeaſe. Should the eruption however not 
iſe, or the ſpirits flag, it will not only be neceſſary to 
ſupport the patient with cordials, but likewiſe to 
| apply bliſters, The moſt proper cordial in this caſe 
s good wine, which may either be taken in the 
patient's food or drink; and if there be any ſigns of 
putreſcence, which frequently happens, the bark and 
acids may be mixed with wine, as directed in the 
putrid fever. 

Soms recommend bliſters through the whole courſe 
of this diſeaſe; and where Nature flags, and the 
eruption comes and goes, it may be neceſſary to keep 
up a ſtimulus, by a continual ſucceſkon of ſmall bliſ- 
ters; but we would not recommend above one at a 
time. If however the pulſe ſhould fink remarkably, 
the puſtules fall in, and the head be affected, it will 


treatment of diſeaſes. This fever made terrible havoc even 
among men of 10buſt cenſtitutions, and all medicine proved in vain, 
They were ſeized in an inſtant with ſhivering, yawning, ſtretching, 
and pains in the back, ſucceeded by a moſt intenſe heat; at the 
ame time there was great loſs of ſlrength and appetite. On the 
ſerenth or ninth day the miliary eruptions appeared, or ſpots like 
flea-bites, with great anxiety, a delirium, reſtleſſneſs, and toſſing in 
bed. Bleeding was fatal, While matters were ia this unhappy 
ſituation, a midwife, of her own accord, gave to a patient, in the 
height of the diſeaſe, a clyſter of rain- water and butter without ſalt, 
and for his ordinary drink a quart of ſpring-water, half a pint of 
generous wine, the juice of a lemon, and fix ounces of the whi eſt 
lupar gently boiled till a ſcum aroſe, and this with great ſuccels ; 
for the belly was ſoon looſened, the grievous ſymptoms vaniſhed, 

end the patient was reſtored to his ſenſes, and ſnatched from the 
Jaws of death.“ This practice was imitated by 1 with the like 


happy elfe. 2 
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be neceſſary to apply ſeveral bliſtering plaſters to the 
molt ſenſible parts, as the inſide of the legs and 


thighs, &c. | 
BLEEDING is ſeldom neceſſary in this diſeaſe, and 


ſometimes. it does much hurt, as it weakens the 
patient, and depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never 
to be attempted unleſs by the advice of a phyſician, 


We mention this, becauſe ir has heen cuſtomary to | 


treat this diſeaſe in childbed-women by plentiful 
bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it were highly 
inflammatory. But this practice 1s generally very 
unſafe. Patients in this fituation bear evacuations 
very ill. And indeed the diſeaſe ſeems often to be 
more of a putrid than of an inflammatory nature. 
Trovc this fever be often occaſioned in childbed- 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dan- 
gerous to leave that off all of a ſudden, and have 
recourſe to a very cool regimen, and large evacu- 


ations. We have reaſon to believe, that ſupporting | 


the patient's ſpirits, and promoting the natural evacu- 
ations, is here much ſafer than to have recourſe to 
artificial ones, as theſe, by ſinking the ſpirits, ſeldom 


fail to increaſe the danger. 


Ir the diſcaſe proves tedious, or the recovery low, 


we would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 


either be taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed in wine or 
water, as the patient inclines. 

Tux miliary fever, like other eruptive diſeaſes, 
requires gentle purging, which ſhould not be neglectec 
as ſoon as the fever is gone off, and the patient“ 
ſtrength will permit. 

To avoid this diſeaſe, a pure dry air, ſufficient 


exerciſe, and wholeſome food, are neceſſary, Pres: 
nant 
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nant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, and 
take daily as much exerciſe as they can bear, avoid- 
ing all green traſhy fruits, and other unwholeſome 
things; and when in childbed, they ought ſtrictly to 
obſerve a cool regimen. 


CHAP, XXII. 
OF THE REMITTING FEVER: 


HIS fever takes its name from a remiſſion 
of the ſymptoms, which happens ſometimes 
ſooner, and ſometimes later, but generally before the 
eighth day. The remiſſion is commonly preceded by 
a gentle ſweat, after which the patient ſeems greatly 
. relieved, but in a few hours the fever returns. Theſe 
remiſſions return at very irregular periods, and are 
ſometimes of longer, ſometimes of ſhorter duration 
the nearer however that the fever approaches to a 
n MW regular intermittent, the danger is the leſs, 
CAUSES. Kemitting fevers prevail in low 

n, W marſhy countries abounding with wood and wagnating 
ay water; but they prove moſt fatal in places where 
or MW great heat and moiſture are combined, as in ſome 
parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaſt 

es, Indies, Sc. where remitting fevers are generally of a 
ed putrid kind, and prove very fatal. They are. moſt 
frequent in cloſe calm weather, eſpecially after rainy 
ſeaſons, great inundations, or the like, No age, 

ent ſcx, or conſtitution is exempted from the attack of 
eg: chis fever; but it chicky {ſeizes pertons of a relaxed 
3 | e. Q--2 habit, 
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habit, who live in low dirty habitations, breathe an 
impure ftagnating air, take little exerciſe, and uſe 
unwholeſome diet 


SYMPTOMS. The firſt ſymptoms of this 


fever are generally yawning, ſtretching, pain, and 


giddineſs in the head, with alternate fits of heat and 
cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with 2 


delirium at the very firſt attack. There is a pain, 
and ſometimes a ſwelling, about the region of the 
ſtomach, the tongue is white, the eyes and {kin fre- 
quently appear yellow, and the patient is often 


afflicted with bilious vomitings. The pulle is ſome- 
times a little hard, but ſeldom full, and the blood 
when let, rarely ſhews any ſigns of inflammation, 
Some patients are exceedingly coſtive, and others are 


afflicted with a very treublelome looſeneſs. 
IT 1s impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſymptoms of thi 


diſeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, the 


ſeaſon of the year, and the conſtitution of the patient. 
They may likewiſe be greatly changed by the method 
of treatment, and by many other circumſtances too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious ſymptoms 
predominate, ſometimes the nervous, and at other 
times the putrid. Nor is it at all uncommon to find 
a ſucceſſion of each of theſe, or even a complication 


of them at the ſame time, in the fame perſon. 
REGIMEN.——The regimen muſt be adapted 


to the prevailing ſymptoms. When there are any 
ſigns of inflammation, the diet mult be ſlender, and 
the drink weak and diluting. But when nervous or 
putrid ſymptoms occur, it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
port the patient with food and liquors of a more 


generous nature, ſuch as are recommended in the 
imme: 


0 
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immediately preceding fevers. We muſt however be 


very cautious in the uſe of things of a heating qua- 


lity, as this fever is frequently changed into a con- 
tinual by an hot regimen, and improper medicines. 
WHATEVER the ſymptoms are, the patient ought 


to be kept cool, quiet, and clean. His apartment, 


if poſſible, ſhould be large, and frequently ventilated 
by letting in freſh air at the doors or windows. It 


ought likewiſe to be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of 


lemon, or the like. His linen, bedclothes, Cc. 
ought to be frequently changed, and all his excre- 


ments immediately removed. Though theſe things 


have been recommended before, we think it neceſſary 
to rep: at them here, as they are of more importance 
to the ſick than all the boaſted powers of medicine “. 
MFE DIC NE. EIn order to cure this fever, 
we muſt endeavour to bring it to a regular inter- 


- miſſion. This intention may be promoted by bleed- 


ing, if there be any ſigns of inflammation ; but when 
that is not the caſe, bleeding ought by no means to be 
attempted, as it will weaken the patient, and prolong 
the diſeaſe. A vomit however will ſeldom be im— 


proper, and is generally of great ſervice. Twenty or 


thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anſwer this purpoſe 
very well; but, where it can be obtained, we would 


*The ingenious Dr. Lind of Edinburgh, in his inaugural difſer= 
tation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the fol- 
lowing obſervation : * Induſia, lodices, ac ſtragula, ſepius ſunt 
mutanda, ac acri exponenda ; faeces ſordeſque quam primum remo- 
vendze ; oportet etiam ut loca quibus ægri decumbunt ſint ſalubria, 
et aceto conſperſa; denique ut ægris cura quanta maxima proſpici- 
atur. Compertum ego habeo, medicum hæc ſedulo obſervantem, 
quique ea exequi poteſt, multo magis ægris profuturum, quam medi- 
cum peritiorem hiſce commodis deſtitutum.“ 
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rather recommend one or two grains of tartar emetic, 


with five or ſix grains of ipecacuanha, to be made into 


a draught, and given for a vomit. This may be 
repeated once or twice at proper intervals, if the 
| fickneſs or nauſea continues. 

Tur body ought to be kept open either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
manna, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electuary, cream of 
tartar, tamarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; but 
all ſtrong or draſtic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided, 

By this courſe the fever in a few days may generally 
be brought to a pretty regular or diſtinct intermiſſion, 
in which caſe, the Peruvian bark may be adminiſtered, 
and it will ſeldom fail to perfect the cure. It is 
needleſs here to repeat the methods of piving the 
bark, as we have already had occaſion Ny to 
mention them. 

Tur moſt likely way to avoid this 8 is to uſe a 
wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the moſt 
ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, to keep the body 
warm, to take ſuficient exerciſe, and in hot countries 
to avoid damp fituations, night air, evening des, 
and the like. In countries where it is endemical, 
the beſt preventive medicine which we can recom- 
mend, is the Peruvian bark, which may cither be 
chewed or infuſed in brandy or wine, Sc. Some 
recommend imoking tobacco as very beneficial in 
marſhy countries, both for the prevention of this and 
intermitting fevers. 
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C HAP. XXIII. 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 


HIS diſeaſe is fo general, that very few eſcape 
it at one time of life or another. It 1s the 
moſt contagious malady in theſe parts; and has, for 
many years, proved the ſcourge of Europe. 7 
Tux ſmall-pox generally appear towards the ſpring. 
They are very frequent in ſummer, leſs ſo in autumn, 
and leaſt of all in winter. Children are moſt liable 
to this diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe food is unwholeſome, 
who want proper exerciſe, and abound with grols 
humours, run the greateſt hazard from it. _ 
Tut diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into the diſtinct and 
confluent kind; the latter of which is always attended 
with danger. There are likewiſe other diſtinctions of 


| the ſmall-pox; as the cryſtalline, the bloody, &c. 


CAU SES. -The ſmall pox are commonly 
caught by infection. Since the diſeaſe was firſt 
brought into Europe, the infection has never been 
wholly extinguiſhed ; nor have any proper methods, 
ſo far as we know, been taken for that purpoſe; ſo 
that now it has become in a manner conſtitutional. 
Children who have over-heated themſelves by run- 
ning, wreſtling, &c. or adults after a debauch, are 
very apt to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. —— This diſeaſe is fo generally 
known, that a minute deſcription of it is unneceſſary» 
Children commonly look a little dull, ſeem liſtleſs 
and drowſy for a few days before the more violent 
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ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox appear. They are like. 
wile more inclined to drink than uſual, have little 
appetite for ſolid foot, complain of wearineſs, and, 
upon taking exerciſe, are apt to ſweat. Theſe are 
ſucceeded by flight fits of cold and heat in turns, 
which, as the time of the eruption approaches, be. 
come more violent, and are accompanicd with pain 


of the head and loins, yomiting, c. The pulle is 


quick, with a great heat of the ſkin, and reſtleſſnek, 


When the patient drops aſleep, he wakes in a kind of 


horror, with a ſudden ſtarr, which is a very common 
{ſymptom of the approaching eruption: as are ally 
convulſion- fits in very young children. 

ABour the third or fourth day from the time of 
ſickening, the ſmall- pox generally begin to appear; 
det indeed they appear ſooner, but that 1s no 
favourable ſymptom. At firſt they very nearly re- 


ſemble flea-bites, and are ſooneſt diſcovered on the 


face, arms, and breaſt. 

TRE moſt favourable ſy mptoms are a ſlow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as ſoon as the 
puſtules appear. In a mild diſtinct kind of ſmall- 


pox the pultules ſeldom appear before the fourth day | 


from the time of ſickening, and they generally keep 
coming out gradually for ſeveral days after. Puſtules 
which are diſtinct, with a florid red baſis, and which 


fill with thick purulent matter, firſt of a whitiſh, and 


afterwards of a yellowiſh colour, are the belt. 

A Livid brown colour of the puſtules is an ut- 
favourable ſymptom ; as alſo when they are ſmall and 
flat, with black ſpecks in the middle. Puſtules which 
contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great 
number of Pox on the face 1 is always attended with 

danger. 
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danger. It is likewiſe a very bad ſign when they run 
into one another. 

I is a moſt unfavourable ſymptom when petechiæ, 
or purple, brown, and black ſpots are interſperſed 
among the puſtules. Thele are ſigns of a putrid diſ- 
ſolution of the blood, and ſhew the danger to be very 
great. Bloody ſtools or urine, with a ſwelled belly, 
are bad ſymptoms; as is allo a continual ſtrangury. 
Pale urine and a violent throbbing of the arteries of 
the neck are ſigns of an approaching delirium, - or of 
convulſion fits. When the face does not ſwell, or 
falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very un- 
favourable. If the face begins to fall about the 9 
eleventh or twelfth day, and at the ſame time the li 
hands and feet begin to ſwell, the patient generally | 
does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed each other, 1 
there is reaſon to apprehend danger. When the 
tongue is covered with a brown cruſt; it is an un- 
favourable ſymptom. Cold ſaivering fits coming on 
at the height of the diſcaſe are likewiſe unfavourable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an 
affection of the nervous ſyſtem, is a bad ſign; but 


ſometimes it is occaſioned by worms, or a diſordered 
ſtomach. 


REGIMEN.——When the firſt ſymptoms of 
the ſmall-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, 
and often fly to the uſe of medicine, to the great 
danger of the patient's life. I have known children, 
to appeaſe the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliſter- 
ed, and purged, during the fever which preceded the 
eruption of the ſmall-pox, to ſuch a degree, that 
Nature was not only diſturbed in her operation, but 
rendered unable to W the puſtules after they 

were 
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were out; ſo that the patient, exhauſted by” mere 
evacuations, ſunk under the diſeaſe. 


Wukx convulſions appear, they give a dreadfy] 
alarm, Immediately ſome noſtrum is applied, as if 
this were a primary diſeaſe; whereas it is only a 
ſymptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, 
of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally 
go off before the actual appearance of the ſmall- po, 
it is attributed to the medicine, which by this means 
acquires a reputation without any merit “. 

ALL that is, generally ſpeaking, neceſſary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool 
and eaſy, allowing him to drink freely of ſome weak 


diluting liquors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear 


whey, gruels, Sc. He ſhould not be confincd to 
bed; but ſhould fit up as much as he is able, and 
mould have his feet and legs frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light; 
and he ſhould be as little diſturbed with company as 
poſſible. 

Muc miſchief is done at this 3 by confining 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or ſudorific medicines. Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increaſes the tever, 
and puſhes out the puſtules prematurely. This has 


* Convulſion fits are no doubt very alarmino, but their effeQs a 
often ſalutary. They ſeem to be one of the means made uſe of by 
Nature for breaking the force of a fever. | have always obſerved 
the fever abated, and ſometimes quite removed after one or more 
convulſion fits, T his readily accounts for convulſions being 2 
favourable Ga 5:01 in the ſever which precedes the eruption af the 
ſmall- pox, as cvery thing that mitigates this fever, leſleus the 
eruption, 

number 
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numberleſs ill effects. It not only increaſes the num- 
ber of puſtules, but likewiſe tends to make them run 
into one another; and when they have been puſhed 
out with too great violence, they generally fall in 
before they come to maturity. 

Tux good women, as ſoon as they ſee the ſmall- 
pox begin to appear, commonly ply their tender 
charge with cordials, ſaffron and marigold-teas, wine, 
punch, and even brapdy itſelf. All theſe are given 


| with a view, as they term it, to throw out the erup- 
tion from the heart. This, like moſt other popular 


miſtakes, is the abuſe of a very juſt obſervation, 
That when there is a moiſture on the ſkin, the pox riſe 
better, and the patient is eaſier than when it continues dry 
ond parched. But that is no reaſon for forcing the 
patient into a ſweat. Sweating never relieves unleſs 
where it comes ſpontaneouſly, or is the effect of 
drinking weak diluting liquors. 

CHILDREN are often ſo peeviſh that they will not 
lie a-bed without a nurſe conitantly by them, In- 
dulging them in this, we have reaſon to believe, has 
many bad effects both upon the nurſe and child. 
Even the natural heat of the nurſe cannot fail to 
augment the fever of the child; but if ſhe too proves 


fereriſh' which 1s often the caſe, the danger mult be 
increaſed *. 


„ have kpowd a "ol who had the ſmall-pox before, fo 
inſected by lyirg conſtantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of 
ſwall-pox, that he had vo) only a great number of puſtules which 
broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant fever, 
which terminated in a number of impoſthumes or boils, and from 
which ſhe narrowly eſcaped with her life. We mention this to put 
others upon their guard againſt the danger of this virulent infection. 


LAVINxG 


as the en the heat, the ſmell, Sc. all tend 


It is common among the poor to ſee two or three 


fickened by the ſight. But how muſt the effluvit 
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Layinc ſeveral children who have the ſmall-poy 
in the ſame bed has many ill conſequences. They 
ought, if poſſible, never to be in the ſame 1 


to augment the fever, and to heighten the dice le. 


children lying in the ſame bed, with fuch a load of 
puſtules that even their ſkins ſtick together. One 
can hardly view a ſcene of this kind without being 


affect the poor patients, many of whom perith by this 
ulage * ? 
A vER dirty cuſtom prevails amongſt the lower 


clats of people, of allowing children in the {inall-pox 


to keep on the ſame linen during the whole period ot 


that loathſome diſeaſe. This is done left they ſhould 


catch cold, but it has many ill conſequences. The 
linen becomes hard by the moiſture which it abſorbs, 
and frets the tender ſkin, It hkewiſe occaſions a bad 
ſmell, which is very pernicious both to the paticnt 
and thoſe about him; beſides the filth and fordes 
which adhere to the linen being reſorbed, or taken up 
again into the body, greatly augment the dilcale, 


* "This obſervation is likewiſe applicable to hoſpitals, work. 
houſes, Ze, where numbers of children happen to have the ſmall 
pox at the ſame time. I have ſcen above forty children cooped up 
in one apartment all the while they had this diſeaſe, without any cf 
them being admitted to breathe the freſh air. No one caa be ata 
toſs to ſee the impropriety of ſuch conduct. It ought to be a rule, 
not only in hoſpitals for the ſmall-pox, but likewiſe for other di- 
eaſes, that no patient ſhould be within fight or hearing of another, 
This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. Io moſt hot- 


pitels and infirmaries, the ſick, the dying, and the dead, are oſten 
to be ſeen in the ſame apartment. 


A PATIENT 
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A yaTIENT ſhould not be ſuffered to be dirty in an 


li{orders are often occaſioned by naftineſs alone, and 


o be changed every day, it would greatly refreſh 
um. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be 
thoroughly dry. It ought likewiſe to be warmed, 
ind put on when the patient is moſt cool. 

$o ſtrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, 
twithſtanding all that has been ſaid againft the hot 
coimen in the ſmall pox, that numbers {till fall a 
acrifice to that error. I have ſeen poor women tra- 
relling in the depth of winter, and carrying their 


frequently obſerved others begging by the waylide, 
with infants in their arms covered with the puſtules; 
yet | could never learn that one of theſe children died 
by this ſort of treatment. This is certainly a ſuf- 
icient proof, of the ſafety at leaſt, of expoſing 
patients in the ſmall-pox to the open air. There 
an be no reaſon, however, for expoſing them to 
public view. It is now very common in the environs 


lie public walks. This practice, however well it 
may ſuit the purpoſes of boaſting inoculators, is dan- 
gerous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws of 
tumanity and ſound policy. 

The food in this diſeaſe ought to be very light, 
ad of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled 
with equal quantities of milk and water, good apples 
walted or boiled with milk, and ſweetened with 
little ſugar, or ſuch like. 
| Tur 


miernal difeaſe, far leſs in the ſmall- pox. Cutaneous 


are always increaſed by it. Were the patient's linen 


children along with them in the {mall pox; and have 


of great towns to meet patients in the ſmall-pox on 
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Tnz drink may he equal parts of milk and 
water, clear (ſweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, 
Sc. After the pox are full, butter- milk, being of 
an opening and cieaning nature, is a very proper 
drink 

ME DICIN E. This diſeaſe is generally di. 

vided into four different periods, viz. the fever which 
precedes the eruption, the eruption itſelf, the ſuppu- 
ration, or maturation of the puſtules, and the ſecon- 
dary fever. 


Ir has already been obſerved, that little more | 


is neceſſary during the primary fever than to keep 
the patient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink 
diluting liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in 
warm water. Though this be generally the ſafeſt 
courle that can be taken with infants, yet adults of a 
a ſtrong conſtitution and plethoric habit ſometimes 
require "bleeding, When a full pulſe, a dry ſkin, 
and other ſymptoms of inflammation, render this 
operation neceſſary, it ought to be performed; but, 
unleſs theſe ſymptoms are urgent, it is lafer to let it 
alone ; if the belly be bound, emollient clyſters may 
be thrown 1n. 

Ir there be a great nauſea or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile-tea or lukewarm water may be drank, 
in order to clean the ſtomach. At the beginning of a 
fever, nature generally attempts a diſcharge, either 
upwards or downwards, which, if promoted by gentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence ot 
the diſcaſe. 

Trovcn every method is to be taken during the 


primary fever, by a cool regimen, Se. to prevent 
too 
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too great an eruption; yet, after the puſtules have 
male their appearance, our buſineſs is to promote the 
ſuppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and, if 
Nature ſeems to flag, by generous cordials. When a 
low, creeping pulle, faintiſhneſs, and great loſs of 
ſtrength, render cordials neceſſary, we would recom- 


the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. 
Wine-whey ſharpened as above, is likewiſe a proper 


not to overheat the patient by any of theſe things. 


Tux riſing of the ſmall-pox is often prevented by 
the violence of the fever; in this caſe the cool regimen 
1 ss ſtrictly to be oblerved. The patient's chamber mult 
es dot only be kept cool, but he ought likewiſe fre- 
n, MW quently to be taken out of bed, and to be lightly co- 
is vcred with clothes while in it. 
ut, EXCESSIVE reſtleſſneſs often prevents the riſing and 
it filling of the ſmall-pox. When that happens, gentle 
jay optates are neceſſary, Theſe however ought always 


to be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. To an in- 


nit, kant, a tea-ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be 
given every five or fix hours till it has the deſired 
fect. An adult will require a table-ſpoonful in 
order to anſwer the lame purpoſe. 


pretſion of urine, which often happens in the ſmall— 


It te be able, ſhould walk acroſs the room with His 
ect bare. When he cannot do this, he may be fre- 
quently tet on his knees in bed, and Mould endeavour 

| Va 


mend good wine, which may be made into negus, 
with an equal quantity of water, and ſharpened with 


drink in this caſe; great care however mult be taken 


This, inſtead of promoting, would retard the eruption. 


Ie the patient be troubled with a ſtrangury, or ſup- 


box, he ſhoulda be frequently taken out of bed, and, 
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to paſs his urine as often #s he can. When theſe dg 
not ſucceed, a tea- ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre 
may be occaſionally mixed with his drink. Nothing 
more certainly relieves the patient, or is more bench. 
cial in the ſmall-pox, than a plentiful diſcharge of 
urine. 

Ir the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 


chapped, it ought to be frequently waſhed, and the 


throat gargled with water and honey, ſharpened with 
a little vinegar or currant-jelly, 

Dok lixo the riſing of the ſmall-pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient 1s eight or ten days withour 
a ſtool, This not only tends to heat and inflame the 
blood, but the fæces, by lodging ſo long in the body, 
become acrid, and even putrid; trom whence bad 
conſequences muſt enſue. , It will therefore be proper, 
when the belly 1s bound, to throw in an emollent 
clyſter every ſecond or third day, through the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe. This will greatly cool and re- 
lieve the patient. 

Wu petechiæ, or purple, black, or livid ſpots 
appear among the {mall-pox, the Peruvian bark muſt 
immediately be adminiſtered in as large doſes as the 
patient's ſtomach can bear. For a child, two drams 
of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces 
of common water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon- 
water, and two ounces of the ſyrup of orange or le- 
mon. This may be ſharpened with the ſpirits of vi- 
triol, and a table-ſpoonful of it given every hour. It 
it be given to an adult in the ſame form, he may 
take at leaſt three or four ſpoonfuls every hour, This 
medicine ought not to be trifled with, but muſt be 
adminiſtered as frequently as the ſtomach can bear it; 


| | n 
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in which caſe it will often produce very happy effects. 
] have frequently ſeen the petechiæ diſappear, and 
ſmall-pox, which had a very threatening aſpect, riſe 
and fill with laudable matter, by the uſe of the bark 
and acids. 

Tnz patient's drink ought likewiſe in this caſe to 
be generous, as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated with 
ſpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly 
of currants, or ſuch like. His food muſt conſiſt of 
apples roaſted or boiled, preſerved cherries, plums, 
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and other fruits of an acid nature. 1 

Taz bark and acids are not only neceſſary when | | 
the petechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but likewiſe i 
in the lymphatic or cryſtalline ſmall-pox, where the | if 
matter is thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian 1 


bark ſeems to poſſeſs a ſingular power of aſſiſting 

nature in preparing laudable pus, or what is called 

good matter; conſequently it muſt be beneficial both 

in this and other diſeaſes, where the criſis depends on 

a ſuppuration. I have often obſerved where the ſmall- 

pox were flat, and the matter contained in chem quite 

clear and tranſparent, and where at firſt they had the 

appearance of running into one another, that the Pe- 

ruvian bark, acidulated as above, changed the colour 

and conſiſtence of the matter, and produced the moſt 

happy effects. 9 

Waen the eruption ſubſides ſuddenly, or, as the ti 

good women term it, when the {mali-pox Hrike in, 1 

before they have arrived. at maturity, the danger 1s 1 

very great, In this caſe bliſtering p muſt be | 

immediately applied to the wriſts and ancics, and the 1 
patient's ſpirits ſupported with cordlals. 


| | : R SOMETIMES 
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SOMETIMES bleeding has a ſurpriſing effect in raiſing 
the puſtules after they have ſubſided ; but it requirg 
ſkill to know when this 1s proper, or to what length 
the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplaſms however 
may be applied to the feet and hands, as they tend 
to promote the ſwelling of theſe parts, and by that 


means to draw the humours towards the extremities, 


Taz moſt dangerous period of this diſeaſe is wha 


we call the ſecondary tever. This generally comes on | 


when the ſmall- pox begin to blacken, or turn on the 
face, and moſt of thoſe who die of the ſmall-pox ar 
carried off by this fever. 

NaTuRE generally attempts, at the turn of the 
ſmall-pox, to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools. Her 
endeavours this way are by no means to be counter- 
acted, but promoted, and the patient at the ſame 
time ſupported by food and drink of a Dur and 
cordial nature. 


Ir at the approach of the Sede 8 the pulſe 


be very quick, hard, and ſtrong, the heat inteni:, 
and the breathing laborious, with other ſymptoms of 
an inflammation of the breaſt, the patient muſt imme. 
diately be bled. The quantity of blood to be let mui 


be regulated by the patient's ſtrength, age, and tie | 


urgency of the ſymptoms. 

Bur, in the ſecondary fever, if the patient be faint 
ih, the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, and if there 
be great coldneſs of the extremities, bliſtering plaſteis 
muſt be applied, and the patient muſt be fupportel 
with generous cordials. Wine and even ſpirits have 
ſometimes been given in ſuch caſes with amazing 
ſucceſs. 
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As the ſecondary fever is in great meaſure, if not 


wholly, owing to the abſorption of the matter, it 


would ſeem highly conſonant to reaſon, that the puſ- 
tules, as ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould be 
opened. This is every day practiſed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to ſuppuration ; and there ſeems to 


be no reaſon why it ſhould be leſs proper here. On 


the contrary, we have reaſon to believe, that by this 


means the ſecondary fever might always be lefſened, 


and often wholly prevented. 

THe puſtules ſhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceſſary 
for this operation, They may either be opened with 
a pair of ſciſſars or a needle, and the matter abſorbed 
by a little dry lint. As the puſtules are generally firſt 
tipe on the face, it will be proper to begin with 
opening theſe, and the others in courſe as they become 


ripe. The puſtules generally fill again, a ſecond or 


even a third time; for which cauſe the operation muſt 
be repeated, or rather continued ſo long as there is 
any conſiderable appearance of matter in the puſtules. 

Wx have reaſon to believe, that this operation, ra- 
tional as it is, has been neglected from a piece of 
miſtaken tenderneſs in parents. They believe, that 
it muſt give great pain to the poor child; and there- 
fore would rather ſee it die than have it thus tortured. 
This notion however is entirely without foundation. 
have frequently opened the puſtules when the pa- 
tient did not ſee me, without his being in the leaſt 


ſenſible of it; but ſuppoſe it were attended with a 
little pain, that is nothing in compariſon to the ad- 


vantages which ariſe from i it. 
R 2 OPENING 
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OpENixo the puſtules not only prevents the re. 
ſorption of the matter into the blood, but likewiſe 


takes off the tenſion of the ſkin, and by that means | 


greatly relieves the patient, It likewiſe tends to pre. 
vent the pitting, which is a matter of no ſmall im. 
portance. Acrid matter, by lodging long in the 


puſtules, cannot fail to corrode the tender ſkin; by 
which many a handſome face becomes ſo deformed as | 


hardly to bear a reſemblance to the human figure“. 

IT is generally neceſſary, after the ſmall-pox are 
gone off, to purge the patient. If however the belly 
has been open through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, 
or if butter-milk and other things of an opening na- 
ture have been drank freely after the height of the 
ſmall-pox, purging becomes leſs neceſſary ; but it 
ought never wholly to be neglected. 

For very young children, an infuſion of ſenna and 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be ſweetened with 
coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quantities till it ope- 
rates. Thoſe who are farther advanced muſt take 
medicines of a ſharper nature. For example, a child 
of five or {ix years of age may take eight or ten grains 
of fine rhubarb in powder over night, and the ſame 
quantity of jalap in powder next morning. This 
may be wrought off with freſh broth or water-gruel, 
aud may be repeated three or four times, five or fix 


days intervening betwixt each doſe. For children 


* Jhouph this operation can never do harm, yet it is only necel- 
lary when the patient has a creat load of ſmall-pox, or when the 
matter which they contain is of ſo thin and acrid a nature, that tnere 

is reaſon to apprehend bad conſe vences from its bzing too quickly 
rciorbed, or taken up again into the mals of circaliting humours. 


further 
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further advanced, and adults, the doſe muſt be in- 


creaſed in proportion to the age and conſtitution. 
Wren impoſthumes happen after the ſmall-pox, 

which is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought 

to ſuppuration as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripen- 


break of their own accord, the patient muſt be 


likewiſe be uſeful in this caſe. 
Wren a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the {mall-pox, 


good, and put upon a courle of aſſes- milk, with ſuch 
exerciſe as he can bear. For further directions in this 
caſe, ſee the article Conſumptions. 8 


OF INOCULATION, 
 Troven no diſeaſe, after it is formed, baffles the 
powers of medicine more than the ſmall-pox, yet more 


may be done before-hand to render this diſeaſe fa- 


wurable than any one we know, as almoſt all the 


danger from it may be prevented by inoculation, | 


This ſalutary invention has been known in Europe 
above half a century, but, like moſt other uſeful diſ- 
coveries, it has, till of late, made but ſlow progreſs. 
t muſt however be acknowledged, to the honour of 
tis country, that inoculation has met with a more 
favourable reception here than among any of our 
reghbours, It is ſtill however far from being gene- 
al, which we have reaſon to fear will be the caſe, ſo 
long as the practice continues in the hands of the 
Faculty. 
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ing poultices; and, when they have been opened, or 


purged. The Peruvian bark and à milk diet wil! 


the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the air is 
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No diſcovery can be of general utility while the 


practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the 


' inoculation of the ſmall-pox been introduced as a 


faſhion, and not as a medical diſcovery, or had it 
been practiſed by the ſame kind of operators here as 
It is in thoſe countries from whence we had it, it had 


long ago been univerſal. The fears, the jealouſiey 


the prejudices, and the oppoſite intereſts of the Fa. 
culty, are, and ever will be, the moſt effectual ob- 
ſtacles to the progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery, 
Hence it is that the practice of inoculation never be. 
came, in any meaſure, general, even in England, til 


taken up by men not bred to phyſic. Thele have 


not only rendered the practice more extenſive, but 


likewiſe more ſafe, and, by acting under leſs reſtraint 


than the regular practitioners, have taught them that 
the patient's greateſt danger aroſe, not from the want 
of care, but from the excels of it. 

Trey know very little of the matter, who impute 


the ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior flll, 


either in preparing the patient or communicating the 
diſeaſe. Some of them indeed, from a ſordid dchire 


of ingroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, pretend 


to have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums for preparing 
perſons for inoculation, which never fail of ſuccels. 
But this is only a pretence calculated to blind the ig- 
norant and inattentive. Common ſenſe and prudence 
alone are ſufficient both in the choice of the ſubject 
and management of the operation. Whoever is pol- 


ſeſſed of theſe may perform this office for his children 


whenever he finds it convenient, provided they be in 
a good ſtate of health. 


Tris 
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Tals ſentiment is not the reſult of theory, but of 


obſervation. Though few phyſicians have had more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, ſo little appears to me to depend on theſe, ge- 
nerally reckoned important circumſtances, of prepar- 
ing the body, communicating the infection by this or 
he other method, c. that for ſeveral years paſt I 
haye cauſed the parents or nurſes perform the whole 
themſelves, and have found that method followed 
with equal ſucceſs, while it is free from many incon- 


yeniences that attend the other *. 


Tux ſmall-pox may be communicated in a great 


4 


variety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 


and ſucceſs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the 
practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to chil- 
dren, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, and 


* Acritical ſituation, too often to o be met with, firſt put me upon 


trying this method. A gentleman who had loſt all his children ex- 
cept one ſon by the natural ſmall-pox, was determined to have him 


inoculaced. He told me his intention, and defired I would perſuade 
the mother and grandmother, &c. of its propriety. But that was 


impoſſible, They were not to be perſuaded, and either could not 


get the better of their fears, or were determined againſt conviction. 
It was always a point with me, not to perform the operation without 
the conſent of parties concerned, I therefore adviſed the father, after 
giving his ſon a doſe or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had 


tie ſmall- pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the pultules, 


axing up the matter with a little co:ton, and as ſoon as he came 
home to take his ſon apart, and give his arm a ſlight ſcratch with a 
pin, afierwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and take no 
further notice of it, All this he punQually performed; and at the 
uſual period the ſmall- pox made their appearance, which were of an 
exceeding good kind, and ſo mild as not to confine the boy an hour 
tv his bed. None of the other relations knew but the diſeaſe had 
dome in the natural way till the boy was well. 


R 4 putting 
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putting into the wound a little matter taken from a 
Tipe puſtule. On the coaſt of Barbary they paſs a 
thread wet with the matter through the ſkin, between 
the thumb and fore- finger; and in ſome of the ſtates 
of Barbary inoculation is performed by rubbing in the 
variolous matter between the thumb and fore-finger, 
or on other parts of the body. The practice of com- 
municating the ſmall-pox by rubbing the variolous 
matter upon the ſkin is known in many parts of Aſia 
and I.urope as well as in Barbary, and has generally 
gone by the name of buying the ſmall-pox. 

Tut preſent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three ſlanting inciſions in the arm, ſo 
ſuperficial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, with 
a lancet wet with freſh matter taken from a ripe pul- 
tule; afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and left 
without any dreſſing. Some make uſe of a lancer 
covered with the dry matter; but this is leſs certain, 
and ought never to be uſed unleſs where freſh matter 
cannot be obtained : when this 1s the caſe, the matter 
ought to be moiſtened by holding the Jancet for ſome 
time in the ſteam of warm water. 

Ixo Erb, if freſn matter be applied long enough to 
the ſkin, there is no occaſion for any wound at all, 


Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet 


82 


with the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, 


midway between the ſhoulder and elbow, and covered 
with a picce of the common lticking-plaiter, and kept 
on for eight or ten days, This will {eldom fail to 
communicate the diſeaſe, We mention this method 
becauſe many people are afraid of a wound; and 
doubtleſs rhe more eaſily the operation can be ptr- 
formed, it has the greater chance to become general. 

| Sole 
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some people imagine, that the diſcharge from a 


wound leſſens the eruption; but there is no great ſtreſs 


o be laid upon this notion: Beſides, deep wounds often 


ulcerate, and become troubleſome, | 

We do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
15 a medical operation in thoſe countries from whence 
we learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the 
women, and in the Faſt Indies by the Brachmins or 
Prieſts. In this country the cuſtom 1s ſtill in its in- 
fancy; we make no doubt however but it will ſoon 
become ſo familiar, that parents will think no more 
of inoculating their children, than at preſent 7 do 
of giving them a purge. 


No ſet of men have it ſo much in their power to 


the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing from ſome 
ſcruples of conſcience, which they alone can remove. 


I would recommend it to them not only to endeavour 


to remove the religious objections which weak minds 
may have to this ſalutary practice, but to enjoin it as 
a duty, and to point out the danger of neglectingꝰto 
make uſe of a mean which Providence has put in our 
power for ſaving the lives of our offspring. Surely 


ſuch parents as wilfully neglect the means of ſaving 


their children's lives, are as guilty as thoſe who put 
them to death. I with this matter were duly weighed. 
No one 1s more ready to make allowance for human 
weakneſs and religidus prejudices, yet I cannot help 
ccommending it, in the warmeſt manner, to parents 
to conſider how great an injury they do their children, 


by neglecting to give them this diſeaſe in the Fry 
period of life, 


N THB 


render the practice of inoculation general as the clergy, 
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Tux numerous advantages ariſing from the inocy. 
lation of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed 
out by the learned Dr. M*Kenzie in his Hiſtory of 
Health“. 10 theſe mentioned " the doctor we ſhall 


only 


* « Many and great, ſays this humane author, are the dangers 
attending the natural infection, from all which the inoculation is 
quite ſecure. The natural infection may invade weak or diſtempeted 
bodies, by no means diſpoſed for its kindly reception. It may at- 
tack them at a ſeaſon of the year either violently hot or intenſely 
cold. It may be communicated from a fort of ſmall-pox impteg- 


| nated with the utmo! virulence. It may lay hold upon people un- 


expectedly, when a dangerous ſort is imprudently imported into a 
maritime place. It may ſurpriſe us ſoon after exceſſes committed in 


luxury, intemperance, or lewdneſs. It may likewiſe ſeize on the 


innocent after indiſpenſible watchings, hard labour, or neceſſary 
journies. And is it a trivial advantage, that all theſe unhappy cir- 
cumſtances can be prevented by inoculation ? By inoculation num- 
bers are ſaved from deformity as well as from death, In the natural 
ſmall-pox, how cften are the fineſt features, and the moſt beautiful 
complexions miſerably disfigured ? Whereas inocu/ation rarely leaves 
any ugly marks or ſcars, even where the number of puſtules on the 
face have been very conſiderable, and the ſymptoms by no means 
favourable, And many other grievous complaints, that are fre- 
quently ſubſequent to the natural fort, ſeldom follow the artificial, 
Does not inoculation alſo prevent thoſe inexpreſſible terrors that per- 
petually haraſs perſons who never had this diſeaſe, inſomuch that 


when the ſmall-pox is epidemical, intire villages are depopulated, 


markets ruined, ard the face of diſtreſs ſpread over the whole coun- 
try? From this terror it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſtponed, 
or diſcouraged at ſeſſions or afliſes where the ſmall-pox rages. Wit- 
neſſes and juries dare not appear; and, by reaſon of the neceſſary 
abſence of ſome gentlemen, our honourable and uſeful judges are 
not attended with that reverence and ſplendour due to their office 
and merit, Does not inoculation in like manner prevent our brave 
ſailors from being ſeized with this diſtemper on ſhipboard, where 


they muſt quickly ſpread the infection among ſuch of the crew who 
never 
| 


only add, thar ſuch as haye not had the ſmall-pox in 
the early period of life, are not only rendered unhappy, 
but likewiſe, in a great meaſure, unfit for ſuſtaining 
many of the moſt uſeful and important offices, Few 
people would chuſe even to hire a ſervant who had not 
had the ſmall-pox, far leſs to purchaſe a ſlave who 
had the chance of dying of this diſeaſe. How could 
2 phyſician or a ſurgeon, who had never had the ſmall- 
pox himſelf, attend others under that malady? How 
deplorable is the ſituation of females, who arrive at 
mature age without having had the ſmall-pox! A 
woman with child ſeldom ſurvives this diſeaſe: And 
if an infant happens to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox - 
upon the mother's breaſt who has not had the diſeaſe 
herſelf, the ſcene mult be diſtrefling ! If ſhe continues 
to ſuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own life; 
and if ſhe weans it, in all probability it will periſh, 
How often is the affectionate mother forced to leave 
her houſe, and abandon her children, at the very time 
when her care is moſt neceſſary ? Yet ſhould parental 
affection get the better of her fears, the conſequences | 
would often prove fatal. I have known the affec- 
tionate mother and her ſucking infant laid in the ſame 
grave, both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. 
But theſe are ſcenes too ſhocking even to mention. 
Let parents who run away with their children to avoid 


never had it before, and where they have ſcarce any chance.to efcape, 
being half ſlifled with the cloſeneſs of their cabins, and but very in- 
differently nurſed ? Laſtly, with regard to the ſoldiery, the miſeries 
attending theſe poor creatures, when attacked by the ſmall-pox on 
a march, is inconceivable, without attendance, without lodgings, 


without any accommodation; ſo that one of three commonly pe- 
nſhes,” 


the 
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the ſmall-pox, or who refule to inoculate them in in. 


fancy, conſider to what deplorable ſituations they may 


be reduced by this miſtaken tenderneſs. - 
As the ſmall-pox has now become an epidemical 
diſeaſe in moſt parts of the known world, no other 


choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 


poſſible; this is the only manner of extirpation now 
left in our power; and, though it may ſeem para. 
doxical, the artificial method of communicating the 
diſeaſe, could it be rendered univerſal, would amount 
to neariy the ſame thing as rooting it out. It is a 
matter of {mall conſequence, whether a dileaſe be en- 
tirely cxtirpated, or rendered ſo mild as neither to 
deſtroy life nor hurt the conſtitution ; but that this 
may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of 
a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation 
hardly deſerve to be named. In the natural way, one 
in four or five generally dies; but by inoculation not 

one of a thouſand. Nay, ſome can boaſt of having 
inoculated ten thouſand without the loſs of a ſingle 
patient. 

I Have often wiſhed to ſee ſome plan eſtabliſhed 
for rendering this ſalutary practice univerſal ; but am 
afraid I ſhall never be ſo happy. The difficulties 
indeed are many ; yet the thing is by no means im- 
practicable. The aim is great; no leſs than faving 
the lives of one-fourth part of mankind. What ought 
not to be attempted, in order to accompliſh ſo dehir- 
able an end? 

Tas firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice uni- 
verſal, muſt be to remove the religious Pe 
gainſt it. 1 his, as alrcady obſerved, can only be 

done 
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done by the clergy. They muſt not only recommend 
t as a duty to others, but likewiſe practiſe it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more influ- 
ence than precept. | 

Tut next thing requiſite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpoſe we would recommend it to 
the Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor 


gratis, It is hard that fo uſeful a part of mankind 


ſhould, by their poverty, be excluded from ſuch a 
benefit. 

SHOULD this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice general, at leaſt as far as 
their dominion extends. We do not mean, that it 
ought to be inforced by a law. The beſt way to pro- 
mote it would be to employ a ſufficient number of 
operators at the public expence to inoculate the chil- 
dren of the poor. This would only be neceſſary till 


the practice became general; -fterwards cuſtom, the 


ſtrongeſt of all laws, would ublige every individual 
to inoculate his children to prevent reflections. 

Ir may be objected to this ſcheme, that the poor 
would refuſe to employ the inoculators : This diffi- 
culty 1s eaſily removed. A ſmall premium to enable 
mothers to attend their children while under the diſ- 
cale, would be a ſuffisient inducement ; beſides, the 
lucceſs attending the operation would ſoon baniſh all 


| objections to it. Even conſiderations of profit would 


nduce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age of ten or twelve, 
and when they come to be uſcful, they are ſnatched 
Way by this malady, to the great lots of their pa- 
tents and detriment of the public. 

Tus 
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Tur Britiſh legiſlature has, of late years, ſheyn 
great attention to the preſervation of infant-lives, by 
ſupporting the foundling-hoſpital, c. But we wil 
venture to ſay, if one tenth part of the ſums laid 
out in ſupporting that inſtitution, had been beſtowed 
towards promoting the practice of -inoculation of the 


ſmall-· pox among the poor, that not only more uſeful | 


lives had been ſaved, but the practice ere now ren. 
dered quite univerſal in this iſland. It is not to be 
imagined what effect example and a little money vil 
hate upon the poor; yet, if left to themſelves, they 
would go on for ever in the old way, without think. 
ing of any improvement. We only mean this as a 
hint to the humane and public-ſpirited. Should fuch 


a ſcheme be approved, a proper plan might ealily be 


laid down for the execution of it. 
BuT as public plans are very difficult to bring 
about, and often, by the ſelfiſh views or miſcondut 


of thoſe intruſted with the execution of them, fail of | 


anſwering the noble purpoſes for which they were de- 
ſigned ; we ſhall therefore point out ſome other me- 


chods by which the benefits of inoculation may be ex. 


tended to the poor. 
TukRE is no doubt but :noculiters will daily be. 


come more numerous. We would therefore have | 
every pariſh in Britain to allow one of them a ſmall | 


annual ſalary for inoculating all the children of the 


pariſh at a proper age. This might be done at a ver) | 


trifling EXPENCE, and it would put it in the power of 
all to enjoy the benefit of this ſalutary invention. 
Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progteß 


of inoculation, The one is a wiſh to put the evil daj 
a5 
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as far off as poſſible. This is a principle in our na- 
turez and as inoculation ſeems rather to be antici- 
pating a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are ſo 
averſe to it. But this objection 1 is ſufficiently anſwered 
by the ſucceſs. Who in his ſenſes would not prefer 
a lefler evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, provided 
they were equally certain ? ; 

Taz other obſtacle is the fear of reflections. This 
has very great weight with the bulk of mankind. 
Should the child die, they think the world would 
blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies the 
dificulty which pinches, and till that be removed, 
inoculation will make but ſmall progreſs. Nothing 
however can remove it but cuſtom, Make the prac- 
tice faſhionable, and all objections will ſoon vaniſh, 
It is faſhion alone that has led the multitude ſince the 
beginning of the world, and will lead them to the 
end. We muſt therefore call upon the more enlight- 
ened part of mankind to ſer a pattern to the reſt, 
Their example, though it may for ſome time meet 
with oppoſition, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended ; this 1s 
eaſily obviated. We do not mean that every pariſh 
ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimſdale as inoculators. 
Theſe have, by their ſucceſs, already recommended 
themſelves to crowned heads, and are beyond the 
vulgar reach; but have not others an equal chance 
to lucceed ? They certainly have. Let them make 
the ſame trial, and the difficulties will ſoon vaniſh. 
There is not a pariſh, and hardly a village in Britain, 
eſtitute of ſome perſon who can bleed. But this is 

a far 
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a far more difficult operation, and requires both mort 
1kill and dexterity than inoculation. 


TRE perſons to whom we would chiefly recommend 


the performance of this operation are the clergy, 

Moſt of them know ſomething of medicine. Almoſt 
| all of them bleed, and can order a purge, which are 
all the qualifications neceſſary for the practice of ino. 
culation. The Prieſts among the leſs enlightened 
Indians perform this office, and why ſhould a Chriſtian 
teacher think himſelf above it? Surely the bodies of 
men, as well as their fouls, merit a part of the paſtors 
care; at leaſt the greateſt Teacher who ever appeared 
among men ſeems to have thought ſo. 

SHOULD all other methods fail, we would recom- 
mend it to parents to perform the operation them. 
ſelves. Let them take any method of communicating 
the diſeaſe they pleaſe, provided the ſubject be healthy, 
and of a proper age, they will ſeldom fail to ſucceed 


to their wiſh, I have known many inſtances even ot | 


mothers performing the operation, and never ſo much 


as heard of one bad conſequence. A planter in one 


of the Weſt India iſlands is ſaid to have inoculated, 
with his own hand, in one year, three hundred of his 
flaves, who, notwithſtanding the warmth of the ch 
mate, and other unfavourable circumſtances, all did 
well, Common mechanics have often, to my know- 
lege, performed the operation with as good ſuccels as 
phyſicians. We do not however mean to diſcourage 
thoſe who have it in their power from employing 
people of ſkill to inoculate their children, and attend 


them while under the diſeaſe, but only to ſhew, that 


where {uch cannot be had, the operation ought nat 
upon that account to be neglected, 
1 INSTEAD 
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IxsTEAD of multiplying arguments to recommend 
this practice, I ſhall juſt beg leave to mention the 
method which I took with my own ſon, then an only 
child. After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered 
the nurle to take a bit of thread which had been pre- 
viouſly wet with freſh matter from a pock, and to lay 
it upon his arm, covering it with a piece of flicking 
plaſter. This {taid on fix or ſeven days, till it was 
rubbed off by accident. At the uſual time the ſmali- 
pox made their appearance, and were exceedingly 
favourable. Sure this, which is all that is generally 
neceſſary, may be done without any ſkill in medicine, 
We have been the more full upon this ſubject, be- 
cauſe the benefits of inoculation cannot. be extended 
to ſociety by any other means than making the prac- 
tice general. While it is confined to a few it mult 
prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the con- 
tagion is ſpread, and is communicated to many who 
might otherwiſe never have had the diſcaſe. Accord- 
ingly it is found that more die of the {mall-pox now 
than before inoculation was introduced; and this im- 
portant diſcovery, by which alone more lives might 
be faved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, 
is in a great meaſure loſt by its benefits not being ex- 
tended to the whole community. 

Taz ſpring and autumn have been uſ ually e 
the moſt proper ſeaſons for inoculation, on account 
of the weather being then moſt temperate; but it 
ought to be conſidered that theſe are generally the 
moſt unhealthy ſeaſons of the whole year. Undoubt- 
edly the beſt preparation for the diſeaſe is a previous 
good (tate of health. I have always obſerved that 
children in particular are more fickly towards the end 
| 8 of 
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of ſpring and autumn, than at any other time of the 


year. On this account, as well as for the advantage 
of cool air, I would propoſe winter as the moſt pro. 
per ſeaſon for inoculation ; though, on every other 
conſideration, the ſpring would ſeem to be prefer. 
able. 

Tur moſt proper age for inoculation is betwixt 
three and five. Many diſagreeable circumſtances 
attend inoculating children ſooner, which we have 
not time to enumerate, Neither ſhould the operation 
be too long delayed. When the fibres begin to grow 
rigid, and children make uſe of groſſer food, the 
ſmall- pox become more dangerous. 

CHILDREN Who have conſtitutional diſeaſes, muſt 
nevertheleſs be inoculated. It will often mend the 
habit of body ; but ought to be performed at a time 
when they are moſt healthy. Accidental diſeaſes 
ſhould always be removed before inoculation. 

IT is generally thought neceſſary to regulate the 
diet for ſome time before the diſeaſe be communi- 
cated. In children, however, great alteration in diet 


is ſeldom neceſſary, their food being commonly of the 


moſt ſimple and wholeſome kind; as milk, water- 
pap, weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, 
and white meats”  _ 

Bur children who have been accuſtomed to a hotter 
diet, who are of a groſs habit, or abound with bad 
humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare diet before 
they be inoculated, Their food ſhould be of a light 
cooling nature; and their drink whey, butter-milk, 
and ſuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal prep 


ration but two or three mito purges, which ought to 
be 
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be ſuited to the age and ftrength of the patient. The 
ſucceſs of inoculators does not depend on the prepa- 
ration of their patients, but on their management of 
them while under the diſeaſe, Their conſtant care is 
to keep them cool, and their bodies gently open, by 
which means the fever 1s kept low, and the eruption 
oreatly leſſened. The danger 1s ſeldom great when 
the puſtules are few ; and their number is generally in 
proportion to the over which precedes and attends 
the eruption. Hence the chief ſecret of inoculation 
conſiſts in regulating the eruptive fever, which gene- 
rally may be kept ſufficiently low by the methods 
mentioned above. 


Tz regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects the 
ſame as under the natural ſmall-pox. The patient 
muſt be kept cool, his diet ſhould be light, and his 
drink weak and diluting, &c. Should any bad 
ſymptoms appear, which is ſeldom the caſe, they 
muſt be treated in the ſame way as directed in the 
natural ſmall-pox. Purging is not leſs neceſſary 
after the ſmall-pox by inoculation, than in the 


natural way, and ought by no means to be neg- 
lefted e. | 
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* It has been a queſtion -among phyſicians whether any danger 
would attend inoculation ſuppc ſing the patient to have had the diſ- 
eaſe before, This queſtion has penera.ly been anſwered in the nega- 

tive; but, from ſeveral facts which have occurred in my practice, I 

am inclined to think it merits further conſideration. April 1764, in 


r oder to ſeti:fy her relations, 1 inoculated a girl about fx years of 
age, who, there was {ome reaſon to believe, had had the ſmall-pox 
8 before, She had no eruption, except a very few ſmall hard puſtules 


relembiing warts, which never roſe, nor ſeemed to contain any 
matter, They diſappeared, and a hectic fever with putrid ſymp- 
8 2 | toms 
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toms enſued, which ended in an almoſt univerſal mortification of the 
whole body, of which ſhe died, 3 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, who practiſed inoculation very 
extenſively, had taken as much matter from a patient in the ſmal!- 


pox as was ſufficient to inoculate 40 or 50 others. For this he had | 


been obliged to open a good many puſtules, and, while his hand; 
were daubed with the matter, happening to cut one of his finger; 
he immediately put his thumb upon it, to keep in the blood, aud 


held it there for ſome time, till a rag was got with which he bound 


up the wound, and took no further notice of it. About eight day 
af er he began to feel an unuſual wearineſs upon the leaſt motion, an 
complained of a dull pain of his head and Joins, with a }iltleſſnei 
and want of appetite, On the ninth or tenth in the evening he 


complained of ſickneſs, and was actually ſeized with a [yncope 0; | 


Fainting fit, Next morning an eruption appeared, which was prett, 
univerſal, but thickeſt upon the limbs. This had indeed more the 


appearance cf a raſh than of ſmall-pox ; but as it appeared about te- 


ſame time after receiving the wound that the ſmall-pox generally dg 
after inoculation, as the ſymptoms previous to the eruption were the 
ſame with thoſe which uſually precede the eruption of the ſmall-poy, 


as the eruption continued upon the ſkin abcut the ſame number of | 


days that the ſmall-pox generally do, &c. there ſee med to be 7 
good deal of reaſon to conclude that the diſeaſe had proceeded from 


a quantity of the variolous matter which had been introduced into 


the blood by the wound. This patient indeed recovered by the help 


of medicine and a good conſtitution ; but had the latter been want- | 
ing, which was the caſe with the firſt- mentioned patient, he might | 


have ſhared the ſame fate. N. B. This geatleman had had botn the 

ſmall-pox and meaſles in the natural way many years before. 
Several other caſes have occurred in my practice, where the Cn- 

ſitution ſeemed to ſuffer by the variolous matter having been inti0- 


duced into the blood without producing what could propetly be | 


called the ſmall-pox. This ought, at leaſt, to make practitioners 


careful not to communicate the poiſon unleſs where there Is a | 


proſpect of exciting the diſeaſe, Neither ought they to be 100 
ſolicitous in ſuppreſſing the eruption, as that ſeems to be the cu 


ſafe way in which the virus can be diſcharged after it has got into | 


me blood . 


E "Ft 


CHAP. XXIV. 
OF THE MEASLES. 


HE meaſles appeared in Europe about the ſame- 

time with the ſmall-pox, and have a great 
affinity to that diſeaſe. They both came from. the. 
Eaſt, are both infectious, and ſeldom attack people 
more than once. The meaſles are moſt common in 
the ſpring ſeaſon, and generally diſappear in ſummer., 
The diſeaſe itſelf, when properly managed, ſeldom 
proves fatal; but its FREIE are often ver; 
troubleſome. _ 

CAUSE. << This diſeaſe, like the foal; pox, 
proceeds from infection, and is more or leſs danger- 
ous according to the conſtitution of the patient, the 
ſeaſon of the year, the climate, Sc. 

SYMPTOMS.——The meaſles, like cher. fe. 
ers, are preceded by alternate fits of. heat and cold, 
with ſickneſs, and loſs of appetite. The tongue is 
white, but generally moiſt. There is a ſhozt cough, 
2 heavineſs of the head and eyes, drowſineſs, and a 
running at the noſe. Sometimes indeed the cough, 
does not come before the eruption has appeared. 
There is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, accom- 
panied with a defluction of ſharp tears, and great 
cuteneſs of ſenſation, ſo that they cannot bear the 
light without pain. The eye-lids frequently ſwell ſo 
35 to occaſion blindneſs. ' I he patient generally com- 
plains of his throat; and a vomiting or looſeneſs often 
precedes the eruption. The ſtools in children are 
commonly greeniſh; they complain of an itching of 
8 9 "the 
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the ſkin, and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleeding x 


the noſe is common, both before and in the progrel 
of the diſeaſe. 


Azour the fourth day, ſmall ſpots, reſembling 
flea- bites, appear, firſt upon the face, then upon the 


breaſt, and afterwards on the extremities : Theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall-pox by their ſcarcely 
riſing above the ſkin. The fever, cough, and diff- 


culty of breathing, inſtead of being removed by the 


eruption as in the ſmall- pox, are rather increaſed ; but 
the vomiting generally ceaſes. 


ABOUT 66 ſixth or ſeventh day from the time of | 


ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale on the face, 
and afterwards upon the body; ſo that by the ninth 
day they entirely diſappear. The fever however, and 
difficulty of breathing, often continue, eſpecially if 
the patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen, 


Petechiæ, or purple ſpots, may likewiſe be occaſione | 


by this error. 
A VIOLENT looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the 


meaſles; in which caſe the patient's life is in im. 


minent danger. | 


Sucn as die of the meaſles generally expire about | 
the ninth day from the invaſion, and are commonly 
carried off by a penipurumony; or inflammation of 


the lungs. 


Taz moſt favourable ſymptoms are a moderate | 
looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of | 


urine. 


Wu the eruption ſuddenly falls in, and the | 
patient is ſeized with a delirium, he is in the greateſt 


danger. If the meaſles turn too ſoon of a pale colour, 


it is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo great 
weaknels," 
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weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of 
ſwallowing. Purple or black ſpots appearing among 
the meaſles, are very unfavourable. When a con- 
tinual cough, with hoarſenefs, ſucceeds the diſeaſes 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect an a approaching conſumption 
of the lungs. 

OuR bubinets in this diſeaſe is to aſt Nature by 
proper cordials, in throwing gut the morbific matter, 
if her efforts be too languid but when they are too 
violent, they mult be reſtrained by evacuations, and 
cool diluting liquors, Sc. We ought likewiſe to 
endeavour to appeaſe the moſt urgent ſymptoms, as 
the cough, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN.——The cool regimen is neceſſaryß 
here as well as in the ſmall-pox. The food too muſt 
be light and the drink dijuting. Acids however do 
not anſwer ſo well here as in the ſmall-pox, as they 


tend to exaſperate the cough. Small beer likewiſe, - 


though a good drink in the ſmall-pox, is here im- 
proper. The moſt ſuitable liquors are decoctions of 
Iiquorice with marſh mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, 
infuſions of linſeed, or of the flowers of elder, balm 
tea, clarified whey, barley-water, and ſuch like. 
Theſe, if the belly be bound, may be ſweetened with 
honey; or, if that ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, 
a little manna may occaſionally be added to them. 

MEDICINE.—— The meaſles being an inflam- 
matory diſeaſe, without any critical diſcharge of 
matter, as 1n the ſmall-pox, bleeding is commonly 
neceſſary, eſpecially when. the fever runs high, with 
difficulty of breathing, and great oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, Bur if the diſeaſe be of a mild kind, bleeding 
may be omitted, 


84 BATHING | 
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BarHIxG the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm Tan 
water both tends to abate the violence of the tever, be 
and to promote the eruption. di 

Tre patient is often greatly relieved by Vomiting, 
When there is a tendency this way, it ought to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or weak 
camomile tea. 

Wurx the cough is very troubleſome, with dry 
neſs of the e, and difficulty of breathing, the 
patient may hold his head over the ſteam of warm 
water, and draw the ſteam into his lungs. 

He may likewiſe lick a little ſperma ceti and 
ſugar: candy pounded together; or take now and 
then a ſpoonful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with 
ſugar-candy diſſolved in it. Theſe will ſoften the 
throat, and relieve the tickling cough. 

Ix at the turn of the diſeaſe the fever aſſumes new 
vigour, and there appears great danger of ſuffocation, 
the patient muſt be bled according to his ſtrength, | 
and bliſtering plaſters applied, with a view to prevent 
the load from being thrown on the lungs, where, it WM 
an inflammation ſhould fix itſelf, the patient's life | 
will be in imminent danger. 

Is cale the meaſles ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, it 
will be neceſſary to purſue the fame method which we 
have recommended when the ſmall. -POX recede. The | 
patient muſt be ſupported with wine and cordials 
Bliſtering plaſters mult be applied to the legs and 
arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm flan⸗ 
nels. Warm poultices may likewiſe be applied to tie 
feet and palms of the hands. 

WHEN purple or black ſpots appear, the patient's 


drink ſhould be ſharpened. with ſpircs of . 
an 
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and if the putrid ſymptoms increaſe, the Peruvian 
bark muſt be adminiſtered in the ſame manner as 
directed in the ſmall-pox, 

OPIATES are {ometimes neceſſary, but mould never 
be given except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſneſs, a vio- 
lent looſcneſs, or when the cough is very troubleſome. 
For children, the ſyrup of poppies is ſufficient. A 
tea-ſpoonful or two may be oceaſionally given, accord- 
ing to the patient's age, or the violence of the ſymp- 

toms. 

| AFTER the. meaſles are gone off, it is generally 
proper to give the patient a doſe or two of phyſic. 
This may be conducted in the ſame manner as di- 
rected in the ſmall- pox. 
Ix a violent looſeneſs ſucceeds the meaſles, it may 
be checked by taking for ſome days a gentle doze of 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
but if theſe do not remove it, bleeding will ſeldom 
fail to have that effect. 

PaT1ENTS recovering after the meaſles ſhould be 
very careful what they eat or drink. Their food, for 
ſome time, ought to be light, and in ſmall quantities, 
and their drink diluting, and rather of an' opening 
nature; as butter-milk, whey, and ſuch like. They 
ought alio to beware of expoſing themſelves too ſoon 
to the cold air, leſt a ſuffocating catarrh, an aſthma, 
or a conſumption of the lungs ſhould enſue. 

SHOULD a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other ſymptoms of a conſumption, remain after the 
meaſles, ſmall quantities of blood may be trequently 
let at proper intervals, as the patient's ſtrength and 
conſtitution will permit. He ought likewiſe co drink 
| aſſes milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, 
and 
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and to ride daily on horſeback. He muſt keep elo 
to a diet conſiſting of milk and vegetables, and 
laitly, if theſe do not ſucceed, let him remove to ; 
warmer climate *, 


OF THE SCARLET FEVER 


Tux ſcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the 
patient s ſkin, which appears as if it were tinged with 
red wine. It happens at any ſeaſon of the year, bu 
is moſt common towards the end of ſummer; at 
which time it often ſeizes whole families ; children 
and young perſons are molt ſubject to it. 

IT begins, like other fevers, with coldneſs and 
ſhivering, without any violent ſickneſs. Afterward; 
the "jg is covered with red ſpots, which are broader, | 
more florid, and leſs uniform than the meaſtes. They | 


* Attempts have been made to communicate the meaſles, as well 
as the ſmall-pox, by irocul.tion, and we make no doubt but in | 
time the praQtice will ſucceed, Dr. Home of Edinburgh ſays, he | 
communicated the diſeaſe by the blood. Others have tried this 
method, and have not found it ſucceed, Some think the diſeaſe 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the ſcin of 2 | 
patient who has the meaſles with cotton, and afterwards applying | 
the cotton to a wound, as in the ſmall- pox; while others re:om- | 
mend a bit of flannel which had been applied to the patient's {kin | 
all the time of the diſeaſe, to be afterwards laid upon the arm oricy | 
of the perſon to whom the infection is to be communicated. There | 
is no doubt but this diſeaſe, as well as the ſmall-pox, may be com- 
municated various ways; the molt probable however is either from | 
cotton rubbed upon the ſkin as mentioned above, or by intro ung 
a little of the ſharp humour which diſtills from the noſe or eyes of | 
the patient into the blood, It is agreed on all hands that fuch | 
patients as have been inoculated had the diſeaſe very mildly; ve | 
therefore wiſh the practice were more general, as the meaſles have 
of late become very fatal, 


continue 
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continue two or three days, and then diſappear ; 
after which the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin falls off. 

THERE is ſeldom any occaſion for medicine in this 
diſeaſe. The patient, ought however to keep within 
doors, to abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and cor- 
dials, and to take plenty of cool diluting drink. If 
the fever run high, the belly muſt be kept gently 
open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and 
rhubarb. A ſcruple of the former, with five grains 
of the latter, may be taken thrice a- wed or oftener if 
neceſſary. 

CHILDREN and young perſons are ſometimes ſeized, 
at the beginning of this diſeaſe, with a kind of ſtupor 
and epileptic fits. In this caſe the feet” and legs 
ſhould be bathed with warm water, a large bliſtering 
plaſter apphed to the neck, and a doſe of the ſyrup 
of poppies given every night till the rp re- 


" covers *. 


Tus ſcarlet fever 8 is not always of ſo mild 
a nature. It is ſometimes attended with putrid or 
malignant ſymptoms, in which caſe it is always dan- 
gerous. In the malignant ſcarlet fever the patient is 
not only affected with coldneſs and ſhivering, but 
with languor, ſickneſs, and great oppreſſion ; to 
theſe ſucceed exceſſive heat, nauſea and vomiting, 
with a ſoreneſs of the throat; the pulle 1s extremely 
quick, but ſmall and depreſſed ; the breathing fre- 
quent and laborious ; the ſkin hot, but not quite 
dry; the tongue moiſt, and covered with a whitiſh 
mucus; the tonſils inflamed and ulcerated. When 
the eruption appears, it brings no relief: on the con- 


* Sydenham. 
| trary 
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trary the ſymptoms generally grow worſe, and freſh 
ones come on, as purging, delirium,  &c. 

Wren this diſcaſe is miſtaken for a ſimple inflam. 
mation, and treated with repeated bleedings, purging 
and cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The 
only medicines that can be depended on in this cafe 
are cordials and antiſeptics, as the Peruvian bark, 
wine, ſnake-root, and the like. The treatment mul 
be in general ſimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of 
the malignant ulcerous ſore throat. 


OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 


Wx a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever 
is accompanied with a frequent or copious evacuation 
of bile, either by vomit or ſtool, the fever is de- 
nominated bilious. In Britain the bilious tever gene- 
rally makes its appearance about the end of ſummer, 
and ceaſes towards the approach vi winter. It 1s 
molt frequent and fatal in warm countries, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is marſhy, and when great rains are 
ſucceeded by ſultry heats. Perſons who work with- 
out doors, lie in camps, or who are expoſed to the 
night air, are moſt liable io this kind of fever. 

Ir there be ſymptoms of inflammation at the begin- 
ning of this fever, it will be neceſſary to bleed, and 
to put the patient upon the cool diluting regimen 
recommended in the inflammatory ſever. - The ſaline 
draught may likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered, and 
the patient's body may be kept open by clyſters or 
mild purgatives. But if the fever ſhould remit of 
intermit, bleeding will ſeldom be neceſſary. In this 


caſe a vomit may be adminiſtered, and, if the body 
be 
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be bound, a gentle purge; after which the Peruvian 
bark will generally complete the cure. 


IN caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the patient mult be 


ſupported with chicken broth, jellies of hartſhorn, 
and the like; and he may uſe the white decoction for 
his ordinary drink *. If a bloody flux ſhould ac- 
company this fever, it muſt be treated in the manner 
recommended under the article Dy/entery. | 
Wurd there is a burning heat, and the patient 


does not {weat, that evacuation may be promoted by 


giving him, three or four times a day, a table · ſpoon- 
ful of Mindererus's ſpirit + mixed in a cup of his 
ordinary drink. 

Ir the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, 


malignant, or putrid ſymptoms, which is ſometimes 


the caſe, the patient muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as directed under theſe diſeaſes. 

Aren this fever proper care is neceſſary to 
prevent a relapſe. For this purpoſe the patient, 


eſpecially towards the end of autumn, ought to con- 


tinue the uſe of the Peruvian bark for ſome time 
after he is well. He ought likewiſe to abſtain from 
all traſhy fruits, new liquors, and every kind of 
flatulent aliment. 


CHATS. XXV. 


OF THE ERYSIPELAS, ox Sr. 
ANT H ON 's FIRE 


called She roſe, attacks perſons at any period of 
life, but is moſt common between the age of thirty 


* See Appendix, White decoctiou. 
f See Appendix, Spirit of Nin. ererus. 


and 


HIS diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is 
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and forty. Perſons of a ſanguine or plethoric habit, 
are molt liable to jt, It often attacks young people, 
and pregnant women; and ſuch as have once been 
afflicted with it, are very liable to have it again, 
Sometimes it is a primary diſeaſe, and at other times 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attacked by an eryſipelas, 
but it moſt frequently ſeizes the legs or face, eſpeci. 
ally the latter. It is moſt common in autumn, or 
when hot weather is ſucceeded by cold and wet. 
CAUSES. The eryſipelas may be occaſioned 
by violent paſſions or affections of the mind; as fear, 
anger, Sc. When the body has been heated to a 
great degree, and is immediately expoſed to the cold 
air, fo that the perſpiration is ſuddenly checked, an 
eryſipelas will often enſue *. It may alſo be occa- 
ſioned by drinking to exceſs, by continuing too long 
in a warm bath, or by any thing that overheats the 
blood. If any of the natural evacuations be ob- 
ſtructed, or in too ſmall quantity, it may cauſe an 
eryſipelas. The ſame effect will follow from the | 
ſtoppage of artificial evacuations ; as iſſues, ſetons, 
or the like. 
SYMPTOMS.——The eryſipelas attacks with | 
ſhivering, thirſt, loſs of ſtrength, pain in the head 
and back, heat, reſtleſſneſs, and a quick pulſe; to 
which may be added vomiting, and ſometimes 4 


* 'The country people in many parts of Britain call this diſeaſe a 
Blaſt, and imagine it proceeds from foul air, or ill wird, as they | 
term it. The truth is, they often lie down to reſt them, when wam 
and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they fall aſleep, and 
lie ſo long as to catch cold, which occaſions the e yſiyelas, This 
diſeaſe may indeed proceed from other cauſes, but ve may ventafe 
to ſay, that nine times out of ten it is occaſioned by co.d cauglit alter 
the body has been grea ly heated or fatig ued. | 

9g. deliriuin, 
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delirium. On the ſecond, third, or fourth day, the 
part ſwells, becomes red, and ſmall puſtules ap Pear! 
at which time the fever generally abates. 

Wen the eryſipelas ſeizes the foot, the parts con- 
tiguous ſwell, the {kin ſhines; and, if the pain be 
violent, it will aſcend to the leg, and will not bear to 
be touched. 5 

Wye it attacks the face, it ſwells, appears red, 
and the ſkin is covered with ſmall puſtules filled with 
clear water. One or both eyes are generally cloſed 
with the ſwelling; and there is a difficulty of breath- 
ing. If the mouth and noſtrils be very dry, and the 
patient drowſy, there is reaſon to TY an inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

Ir the eryſipelas affects the breaſt, it bel and 
becomes exccedipgly hard, with great pain, and is 
apt to ſuppurate. There is a violent pain in the 


arm- pit on the ſide affected, where an abſceſs is often 


formed. 

Tut event of this diſeaſe depends greatly upon the 
conſtitution of the patient. Though it is ſeldom 
dangerous, yet J have known it prove fatal to people 
in the decline of life, who were of a ſcorbutic habit, 
or whoſe humours had been vitiated by irregular 
lving, or unwholeſome diet. 

4 in a day or two the ſwelling ſubſides, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in ſcales, the 
danger is over. 

Wen the eryſipelas is large, deep, and affects a 
very ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. 
if the red colour changes into a livid or black, it will 
end in a mortification, Sometimes the inflammation 

n —_ | cannot 
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cannot be diſcuſſed, hut comes to a ſuppuration in 
which caſe fiſtulas, a gangrene or mortification, often 


enſue. - 

Sucu as die of this diſeaſe are commonly carried of 
by the fever, which 1s attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and ſometimes with a delirium and great 


drowſineſs. They generally die about the ſeventh or 


eighth day. 


REG IMEN. — the eryſipelas the patient 
muſt neither be kept too hot nor cold, as either 
of theſe extremes will tend to make it retreat, which 


is always to be guarded againſt, When the diſcal: 


is mild, it will be ſufficient to keep the patient within 
doors, without confining him to his bed, and to 


promote the perſpiration by diluting liquors, c. 
Tae diet ought to be ſlender, and of a moderately 
cooling and moiſtening quality; as groat-gruel, 
panado, chicken or barley broth, with ccoling herbs 
and fruits, &c. avoiding fleſh, 6th, ſtrong drink, 
ſpices, pickles, and all other things that may heat 
and inflame the blood; the drink may be barley- 
water, an infuſion of elder Doe, common whey, 
and ſuch like. 
Bor if the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits ſunk, the 
Patient muſt be ſupported with negus, and other 
things of a cordial nature. His food may be fago 
gruel with a lictle wine, and nouriſhing broths, taken 
in ſmall quantities, and often repeated. Great care 
however mult be taken not to overheat him. 


MEDICINE. In this diſeaſe much miſchief 


is often done by medicine, eſpecially by external 


applications. People, when they ſee an infiam- 


mation, immediately think that ſomething ought to 
be 
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be applied to it. This indeed is neceſſary in large 
| WH phlegmons ; but in an eryſipelas the ſafer courſe is to 
| apply nothing. Almoſt all ointments, ſalves, and 
plaſters, being of a greaſy nature, tend rather to 
obſtruct and repel than promote any diſcharge from 
the part. Ar the beginning of this diſeaſe it is 
neither ſafe to promote a ſuppuration, nor to repel 
the matter too quickly, The eryſipelas in many 
eſpects reſembles the gout, and is to be treated with 
the greateſt caution. Fine wool, or very ſoft flannel, 
| are the ſafeſt applications to the part. Theſe not 
only defend it from the external air, but likewiſe 
promote the perſpiration, which has a great tendency 
to carry off the diſeaſe. In Scotland the common 
people generally apply a meally cloth to the parts 
affected, which is far from being improper. 
Ir is common to bleed in the ery ſipelas; but this 
lkewiſe requires caution, If however the fever be 


vigorous, it will be proper to bleed; but the quantity 
muſt be regulated by theſe circumſtances, and the 
operation repeated or not as the ſymptoms may 
require, If the patient has been accuſtomed to ſtrong 
liquors, and the diſeaſe attacks his head, bleeding 1 is 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

Barnim the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, has 
an excellent effect. It tends to make a derivation 
from the head, and ſeldom fails to relieve the patient. 
When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or ſharp 
linapiſms, may be applied to the ſoles of the feet for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

) T Ix 


high, the pulſe hard and ſtrong, and the patient 
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In caſes where bleeding is requiſite, it is likewiſe 
neceſſary to keep the belly gently open. This may 
be effected by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of 
nitre and rhubarb, Some indeed recommend very 
large doſes of nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom 
ſits eaſy on the ſtomach when taken in large doſes, 
It is however one of the beſt medicines when the 
fever and inflammation run high. Half a dram of it, } 
with five or ſix grains of rhubarb, may be taken 
in the patient's ordinary drink, three or four times 
a-day. | 

Warn the eryſipelas leaves the extremities, and 
ſeizes the head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtupor, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to open the belly. If 

clyſters and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, 

| ſtronger ones muſt be given. Bliſtering plaſters mul 
likewiſe be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, 
and ſharp cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the feet. 

Wu the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 

proper to promote ſuppuration, which may be done | 
by the application of ripening poultices with ſaffron, | 
warm fomentations, and ſuch like, 

Wu the black, livid, or blue colour of the part | 
ſhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark | 
muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along with 
acids, as recommended in the ſmall-pox, or in any | 
other form more agreeable to the patient. It muſt 
not however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at 
ſtake. A dram may be given every two hours, if 
the ſymptoms be threatening, and cloths dipped in 
warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture a 

myrtb 
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myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and 
frequently renewed, It may likewiſe be proper 
in this caſe to apply poultices of the bark, or to 
fament the part affected with a ſtrong decoction of 
it, 

Is what is commonly called the ſeorbulic ery/ipelas, 
which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only 
be neceſſary to give gentle laxatives, and ſuch things 
as purify the blood, and promote the perſpiration. 
Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by 


| opening medicines, the decoction of woods * may 


be drank, after which a courle of bitters will be 
proper. = 5 

Sucn as are liable to frequent attacks of the ery- 
pclas ought carefully to guard againſt all violent 
paſſions ; to abſtain from ſtrong liquors, and all fat, 
viſcid, and highly nouriſhing food. They ſhould 


| likewiſe take ſufficient exerciſe, carefully avoiding 


the extremes of heat or cold. Their food ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly of milk, and ſuch fruits, herbs, and 
roots, as are of a cooling quality; and their drink 
ought to be ſmall beer, whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 
like, They ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be too 
lng coſtive. If that cannot be prevented by ſuitable 
diet, it will be proper to take frequently a gentle 
doſe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive elec - 
tuary, or ſome other mild purgative. 


* Sec Appendix, Decoction of woods. 
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CHAP. XXVL 


OF THE PHRENITIS, ox INFLAMM4. 


TION OF THE BRAIN. 


HIS is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, but oftener 


only a ſymptom of ſome other malady ; as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or ſpotted fever, &c. It i; 


very common however as a primary diſeaſe in warm | 


climates, and is moſt incident to perſons about the 
prime or vigour of life. The paſſionate, the ſtudious, 
and thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem is weak, are mok 
liable to it. | 


CAUSES.—— This diſeaſe is often OD," B by 


night-watching, efpecially when joined with hard 


ſtudy : It may likewiſe proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It 1s often occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations; as the bleeding 


piles in men, the cuſtomary diſcharges of women, &. 


Such as imprudently expoſe themſelves to the heat of 


the ſun, eſpecially by ſleeping without doors in a hot 
ſeaſon, with their heads uncovered, are often ſuddenly 
ſeized with an inflammation of the brain, fo as to 
awake quite delirious. When repellents are impru- 
dently uſed in an eryſipelas, an inflammation of the | 
brain 1s ſometimes the conſequence. It may likewiſe | 
be occaſioned by external 1 injuries, as blows or bruiſes 


upon the head, Cc. 
SYMPTOMS.— 


precede a true inflammation of the brain are, pain of 
the head, redneſs of the eyes, a violent fluſhing of the 
| face, 


The ſymptoms which uſually | 


| 
( 
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face, diſturbed ſleep, or a total want of it, great 
dryneſs of the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, a retention of urine, 
a {mall dropping of blood from the noſe, finging of 
the ears, and extreme ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem. 

Wren the inflammation is formed, the ſymptoms 
in general are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflammatory 


fever. The pulſe indeed is often weak, irregular, and 


trembling ; but ſometimes it is hard and contracted. 
When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe is always 
foft and low; but when the inflammation only affects 
the integuments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia 
mater, it is hard. A remarkable quickneſs of hear- 
ing is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe; but that 


ſeldom continues long. Another uſual ſymptom is a 


great throbbing or pulſation in the arteries of the neck 
and temples. Though the tongue is often black and 
dry; yet the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and 
even refuſes drink. The mind chiefly runs upon ſuch 
objects as have before made a deep impreſſion on it; 
and ſometimes, from a ſullen ſilence, the patient be- 
comes all of a ſudden quite outrageous. 

A cox s TAN trembling and ſtarting of the tendons, 
is an unfavourable franptom, as are alſo a ſuppreſſion 
of urine; a total want of ſleep; a conſtant ſpitting z 
a grinding of the teeth, which laſt may be conſidered 
as a kind of convulſion. When a phrenitis ſucceeds 
an inflammation of the lungs, of the inteſtines, or of 
the throat, c. it is owing to a tranſlation of the di- 
eale from theſe parts to the brain, and generally proves 
fatal. This ſhews the neceſſity of proper evacuations, 
and the danger of repellents in all imflammatory diſ- 
caſes. 
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Tae favourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration 
or ſweating, a copious diſcharge of blooa from the 
noſe, the bleeding piles, a plentiful diſcharge of urine 
which lets fall a copious ſediment. Sometimes the 
diſeaſe is carried off by a looſeneſs, and in women by 
an exceſſive flow of the men/es. 

As this diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, i 
requires the moſt ſpeedy applications. When it i 
prolonged, or improperly treated, it ſometimes end; 
in madneſs, or a kind of ſtupidity which continues 
for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and to retard the circulation towards the head, 

REGIME N.—— The patient ought to be kept 
very quiet. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
affects the ſenſes, or diſturbs the imagination, increales 
the diſeaſe, Even too much light is hurtful; for 


which reaſon the patient's chamber ought to be a littic | 


darkened, and he ſhould neither be kept too hot not 
cold. It is not however neceſſary to exclude the com- 
pany of an agreeable friend, as this has a tendency to 


| ſoothe and quiet the mind. Neither ought the patient 


to be kept too much in the dark, left it ſhould occa- 


ſion a gloomy melancholy, which is too often the | 


conſequence of this diſeaſe, 


Taz patient muſt, as far as poſſible, be cok 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will | 
ruffle his mind, and increaſe his malady. Even when | 
he calls for things which are not to be obtained, or | 
which might prove hurtful, he is not to be poſitively | 
denied them, but rather put off with the promiſe of | 

having | 
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on having them as ſoon as they can be obtained, or by 
he W ſome other excuſe, A little of any thing that the 
ne mind is ſet upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
he the patient leſs than a poſitive refuſal. In a word, 
by WI whatever he was fond of, or uſed to be delighted with 
when in health, may here be tried, as pleaſing ſtories, 
it W foft muſic, or whatever has a tendency to ſoothe the 
W paſſions, and compoſe the mind. Boerhaave propoſes 
ſeveral mechanical experiments for this purpoſe; as 
the ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling by drops into a baſon, 
and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any uni- 
form ſound, if low and continued, has a tendency to 
procure ſleep, and conſequently may be of ſervice. 

Taz aliment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly 
of farinaceous ſubſtances ; as panado, and water-gruel 
ſharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, 
ripe fruits roaſted or boiled, jellies, preſerves, Se. 
The drink ſmall, diluting, and cooling; as whey, 
barley water, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, 
which latter not only renders the liquor more pala- 
table, but likewiſe more beneficial, as they are of an 
opening nature. 

MEDICINES. In an inflammation of the 
brain, nothing more certainly relieves the patient than 
2 free diſcharge of blood from the noſe. When this 
comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be ſtop- 
ped, but promoted, by applying cloths dipped in 
warm water to the part. When bleeding at the noſe 
does not happen ſpontaneouſly, it may be provoked, 
by putting a ſtraw, or any other ſharp body up the 
noſtril. 

BLEEDING in the temporal arteries greatly relieves 
the head; but as this operation cannot always be 
11 performed, 
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performed, we would recommend in its ſtead bleed. 
ing in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulſe and 
ſpirits are ſo low, that he cannot bear bleeding with 
the lancet, leeches may be applied to the temples, 
Theſe not only draw off the blood more gradually, 
but by being applied nearer to the part affected, ge. 
nerally give more immediate relief, 

A piscaarct of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veins is likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by all 
means to be promoted. If the patient has been ſub. | 
ject to the bleeding piles, and that diſcharge has been 
ſtopped, every method muſt be tried to reſtore It; as 
the application of leeches to the parts, ſitting over the 
ſteams of warm water, ſharp clyſters or ſuppoſitories 
made of honey, aloes, and rock-falt. 

Ir the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned by | 
the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, | 
as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, all means 
muſt be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as poſſible, or to 
ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. 

Tux patient's body muſt be kept open by ſtimu- 
lating clyſters or ſmart purges; and ſmall quantities 
of nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. 
Two or three drams, or more, if the caſe be danger- | 
ous, may be uſed in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. | 

Tur head ſhould be ſhaved and frequently rubbed 
with vinegar and roſe-water. Cloths dipped in it may | 
likewiſe be applied to the temples. The feet ought | 
frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and {oft 
poultices of bread and milk may be kept conſtantly | 
applied to them. 

Ir the diſeaſe proyes obſtinate, and does not yield 
to theſe medicines, it will be neceſſary to apply 1 
bliſtering plaſter to the whole head, 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


oF THE OPTHALMIA, OR IN FLAM- 
MATION OF THE EYES. 


HIS diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external in- 
juries; as ſtrokes, duſt thrown into the eyes, 
&c. It is often cauſed by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary 
evacuations z as the healing of old ſores, drying up of 
iſſues, the ſuppreſſing of gentle morning ſweats, or 
of the ſweating of the feet, Sc. Long expoſure to 
the night- air, eſpecially in cold northerly winds, or 
whatever ſuddenly checks the perſpiration, eſpecially 
after the body. has been much heated, 1s very apt to 
cauſe an inflammation of the eyes. Viewing ſnow or 
other white bodies for a long time, or looking ſted- 
faſtly at the ſun, a clear fire, or any bright object, 
will likewiſe occaſion this malady, A ſudden tranſi- 
tion from darkneſs to very beaght light will often have 
the fame effect. 1. 2212 
Norhixo more certainly occaſions an inflammation 
of the eyes than night- watching, eſpecially reading or 
writing by candle-light. Drinking ſpirituous liquors 
and exceſs of venery, are likewiſe very hurtful to the 
eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of ſeveral 
kinds of fuel, are alſo pernicious. Sometimes an in- 
fammation of the eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, 
and often from a ſerophulous or gouty habit. It may 
lkewiſe be occaſioned by hairs in the eye: lids turning 
inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the diſeaſe 
is epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons; and I have 


frequently 
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frequently known it prove infectious, particularly ty 
thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe with the patient, 
It may be occaſioned by moitt air, or living in low, 
damp houſes, eſpecially in perſons who are not accuſ. 
tomed to ſuch ſituations. In children, it often pro- 
ceeds from imprudently drying up of ſcabbed heads, 
a running behind the ears, or any other diſcharge of 
that kind. Inflammations of the eyes often ſucceed | 
the ſmall-pox or meaſles, eſpecially in ming of a 
ſcrophulous habit. 

SYMPTOMS.——An inflammation of the eye 
is attended with acute pain, heat, redneſs, and ſwel. 
ling. The patient is not able to bear the light, and 
ſometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were 
Pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his 
eyes are full of motes, or thinks he ſees flies dancing 
before him. The eyes are filled with a ſcalding rheum, 

which ruſhes forth in great quantities whenever the 
patient attempts to look up. The pulſe is generally 
quick and hard, with ſome degree of fever. When 
the diſeaſe is violent, the neighbouring parts ſwell, 
and there 1s a thrabbing or pulſation in the temporal 
arteries, c. | 

A sLichr inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from 
an external cauſe, is eaſily cured ; but when the dil- 
eaſe is violent, and continues long, it often leaves 
ſpecks upon the eyes, or dimneſs of ſight, and ſome. 
times total blindneſs. 

If the patient be ſeized with a looſeneſs, it has 3 
good effect; and when the inflammation paſſes from 
one eye to another, as it were by infection, it is 10 


unfavourable ſymptom. But when the diſeaſe is ac. 
companied 
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companied with a violent pain of the head, and con- 


tinues long, the patient 1s' in danger of * his 


ſight. 
> EGIMEN.-- 


The diet, unleſs in pee 


caſes, can hardly be too ſpare, eſpecially at the be- 


ginning. The patient muſt abſtain from every thing 
of a heating nature, His food muſt conſiſt chiefly of 


mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink 


may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and 
ſuch hike. | 

Tux patient's chamber muſt be darkened, or his 
eyes ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the light, 
but not to preſs upon the eyes. He ſhould not look 


at a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; and 


ought to avoid all ſmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, 
or any thing that may cauſe coughing, ſneezing, or 
vomiting. "He ſhould be kept quiet, avoiding all 


violent efforts, either of body or mind, and encou- 
| raging ſleep as much as poſſible. 


MEDICINE.——This is one of thoſe diſcaſes 
wherein great hurt is often done by external applica- 


tions. Almoſt every perſon pretends to be poſſeſſed 


of a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Theſe reme- 


dies generally conſiſt of eye-waters and ointments, with 


other external applications, which do miſchief twenty 
times for once they do good. People ought therefore 


to be very cautious how they uſe ſuch things, as the 


very preſſure upon the eyes often encreaſes the malady. 


BLEEDING, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, 


is always neceſſary. This ſhould be performed as 
near the part affected as poſſible. An adult may loſe 
ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, 
and the operation may be repeated according to the 


urgency 
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urgency of the ſymptoms. If it ſhould not be con. 
venient to bleed in the. neck, the ſame quantity may 
be let from the arm, or any other part of the body, 

LxECHEs are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muſt be 
ſuffered to bleed for ſome hours, and if the bleeding 


ſtop ſoon, it may be promoted by the application of 


cloths dipt in warm water. In obſtinate caſes, it will 


be neceſſary to repeat this operation ſeveral times. 


OezxinG and diluting medicines are by no means | 


to be neglected. The patient may take a ſmall doſe of 


Glauber's ſalts and cream of tartar, every ſecond or 


third day, or a deco&ion of tamarinds with ſenna. If 
theſe be not agreeable, gentle doſes of rhubarb and 
nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other 


mild purgative, will anſwer the ſame end. The pa- 


tient at the ſame. time muſt drink freely of water- 


gruel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. | 


He ought likewiſe to take, at bed-time, a large 


draught of very weak wine-whey, in order to promote | 
perſpiration. His feet and legs muſt frequently be 


bathed in lukewarm water, RF his head ſhaved twice 


or thrice a-week, and afterwards waſhed in cold water. | 


"This, has often a remarkably good effect. 


Ir the inflammation does not yield to theſe evacua- | 


tions, bliſtering plaſters muſt be applied to the temples, 


behind the ears, or upon the neck, and kept open for 
ſome time by the mild bliſtering ointment. I never 
knew theſe, if long enough kept open, fail to remove | 


the moſt obſtinate inflammation of the eyes; but, for 


this purpoſe, it is often neceſſary to continue the di- 


charge for ſeveral weeks. 


WHEN 
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Wan the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, I have 


ſeen very extraordinary effects from a ſeton in the 


neck, or betwixt the ſhoulders, eſpecially the latter. 
It hould be put upwards and downwards, or in the 
direction of the ſpine, and in the middle between the 
oulder-blades. It may be dreſſed twice a- day with 
yellow baſilicon. I have known patients, who had 
been blind for a' conſiderable time, recover ſight by 


means of a ſeton placed as above. When the ſeton is 


put acroſs the neck, it ſoon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troubleſome than between the ſhoul- 
ders; beſides, it leaves a diſagreeable mark, and 
does not diſcharge ſo freely. 


Wren the heat and pain of the eyes is very great, 


a poultice of bread and milk ſoftened with ſweet oil 


or freſh butter, may be applied to them, at leaſt all 
night; and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk 
and water in the morning. 

Ir the patient cannot ſteep, which 1s — the 
caſe, he muſt take fifteen or twenty drops of lauda- 
num, or two ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of poppies, over 
night, more or leſs according to his age, or the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms. | 

AFTER the inflammation 1s gone off, if the eyes il 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every 
night and morning with cold water and a little brandy, 


ſix parts of the former to one of the latter. A me- 


thod ſhould be contrived by which the eye can be 
quite immerſed in the brandy and water, where it 
ſhould be kept for ſome time. I have generally found 
this, or cold water and vinegar, as good a ſtrength- 
ener of the eyes as any of the moſt celebrated colly- 
nums. 
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Wren an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from 
a ſcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obſti. 


nate. In this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too 
low, and he may be allowed to drink ſmall negus, or | 
now and then a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper 


medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either be 
given in ſubſtance, or prepared in the following 
manner : | 


Tax an ounce of bark in powder, with two drams | 
of Winter's bark, and boil them in an Engliſh quart | 


of water to a pint; when it has boiled nearly long 


enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root ſliced. 
Let the liquor be ſtrained, Two, three, or four 
table- ſpoonfuls, according to the age of the patient, 
may be taken three or four times a-day. It is impoſ. 
ſible to ſay how long this medicine ſhould be conti- 
nued, as the cure is ſooner performed in ſome than | 
others; but in general it requires a conſiderable M- 


time to produce any laſting effects. 


Dx. Chxgvne ſays, That æthiops mineral never | 
fails in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even | 
ſcrophulous ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and | 
duly perſiſted in.“ There is no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of ſingular | 
ſervice in opthalmias of long continuance, but they | 
ought always to be adminiſtered with the greateſt 


caution, or by perſons of {kill in phyſic. 


IT will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, | 
to ſee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preſſing upon 
them, in order that they may be cut off without delay. 

Sucz as are liable to frequent returns of this dil- | 
. eaſe, ought conſtantly to have an iſſue in one or both | 
arms. Bleeding or purging in the ſpring and wo 

X will 
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vill be very beneficial to ſuch perſons. They ought 
likewiſe to live with the greateſt regularity, avoiding 
ſtrong liquor, and every thing of a heating quality. 
Above all, let them avoid the night air and late 
ſtudies *. 


CHA P. XXVII. 


OF THE QUINSEY, os INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE THROAT. 


HIS diſeaſe is very common in Britain, and 
is frequently attended with great danger. It 
prevails in the winter and ſpring, and is moſt fatal to 
young people of a ſanguine temperament. = 
CAUSES.——In general it proceeds from the 
fame cauſes as other inflammatory diſorders, viz. an 
obſtructed perſpiration, or whatever heats or inflames 
the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 
occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the covering 
viually worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor 
when the body is warm, by riding or walking againſt 
a cold northerly wind, or any thing that greatly cools 
the throat, and parts adjacent, It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from the neglect of bleeding, purging, or any 
cuſtomary evacuation. 
SINGING, ſpeaking aloud at long, or vations 
ſtrains the throat, may likewiſe cauſe an inflammation 


* As moſt people are fond of uſing eye-waters and ointments 1n 
this and other diſeaſes of the eyes, we have inſerted ſome of the moſt 
approved forms of theſe medicines in the een See Appendix, 
De water and E Je- ſalve. 

of 
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of that organ. I have often known the quinſey proyg 
fatal to jovial companions, who, after ſitting long in 


a warm room, drinking hot liquors, and finging with | 


vehemence, were ſo imprudent as to go abroad in the 
cold night- air. Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on 
wet clothes, are very apt to occaſion this malady, It 
is likewiſe frequently occaſioned by continuing long 


in a moiſt place, fitting near an open window, ſleeping | 


in a damp bed, ſitting in a room that has been newly 
plaſtered, Sc. I know people who never fail to haye 


a ſore throat if they fit even but a ſhort time in a | 


room that has been lately waſhed. 
Acx1D or irritating food may likewiſe inflame the 
throat, and occaſion a quinſcy. It may alſo proceed 


from bones, pins, or other ſharp ſubſtances ſticking | 


in the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of metals or 


minerals, as arſenic, antimony, Sc. taken in by the 
breath. This diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic and in. 


fectious. 


SYMPTOMS.—-The inflammation of the | 


throat is evident from inſpection, the parts appear- 


ing red and ſwelled ; beſides, the patient complains of | 
pain in ſwallowing any thing. His pulſe is quick and 
hard, with other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be 
let, it is generally covered with a tough coat of a 
- whitiſh colour, and the patient ſpits a tough phlegm. | 
As the ſwelling and inflammation increaſe, the breath } 
ing and ſwallowing become more difficult; the pain 


affects the ears; the eyes generally appear red; and 


the face ſwells. The patient is often obliged to keep | 


himſelf in an ere& poſture, being in danger of ſuffo- 
cation; there is a conſtant nauſea, or inclination t0 


vomit, and the drink, inſtead of paſſing into the ſto- 
1 | mach, 
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mach, is often returned by the noſe. The patient is 
frequently ſtarved at laſt, merely from an inability of 
ſwallowing any kind of food. 

Wan, the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of 
the breaſt and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. 
An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom ; 
but if it ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affects the 
breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey is 
the conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, which has 
already weakened the patient, his ſituation is dan- 
gerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled 
tongue, a pale, ohaſtly countenance, and coldneſs 
of the extremities, are fatal ſymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The regimen in. this diſeake f is 
in all reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy or perip- 
neumony. The food muſt be light, and in ſmall 
quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and di- 
luting, mixed with acids. 

Ir is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He ſhould not 
even attempt to ſpeak but in a low voice. Such a 
degree of warmth as to promote a conſtant gentle 
eat is proper. When the patient is in bed, his 
head ought to be raiſed a little higher than uſual. 

IT is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept 
varm; for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel 
may be wrapt round it. That alone will often 
remove a flight complaint of che throat, eſpecially if 
applied in due time. We cannot here omit obſerving 
the propriety of a cuſtom which prevails amongſt the 

| U peaſants 
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peaſants of this country. When they feel any un. 
eaſineſs of the throat, they wrap a ſtocking about it 
all night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many 
places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtocking is 
applied with particular ceremonies: The cuſtom, 


however, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhould } 
never be neglected. When the throat has been thus 
wrapt up all night, it muſt not be expoſed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief, or a piece 
of flannel, kept about it till the inflammation be 


removed. 
Tux jelly of black currants is a medicine very 
much in eſteem for complaints of the throat ; and 


indeed it is of conſiderable efficacy. It ſhould be 
almoſt conftantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed 
down leiſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the 
patient's drink, or taken any other way. When it 
cannot be obtained, the Jelly of red currants, or of | 


mulberries, may be uſed in its ſtead. 


_ Gaxcrs, for the throat are likewiſe very bene- 
ficial. They may be made of ſage-tea, with a little 


vinegar and honey, or by adding ro half an Engliſh | 
pint of the pectoral decoction two or three ſpoonfuls | 
of honey, and the ſame quantity of currant-jelly. | 
This may be uſed three or four times a-day ; and if | 
the patient be troubled with tough viſcid phlegm, | 
the gargle may be rendered more ſharp and cleanſing, | 
by adding to it a tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirit of /o } 
emmoniac. Some recommend gargles made of 2 
decoction of the leaves or bark of the blackberry- | 
buſh; but where the jelly can be had, theſe are 


unnecellary. 
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THERE is no diſcaſe wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in lukewarm water is more ap- 
parent: T hat practice ought therefore never to be 
neglected. If people were careful to keep warm, to 
wrap up their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet 
and legs in warm water, and to uſe a ſpare diet, with 
diluting liquors, at the beginning of this diſeaſe, it 
would ſeldom proceed to a great height, or be at- 
tended with any danger; but when theſe precautions 
are neglected, and the diſeaſe becomes violent, more 
powerful medicines are neceſſary. 

ME DIC INE. An inflammation of the throat 
being a moſt acute and dangerous diſtemper, which 
ſometimes takes off the patient very ſuddenly, it will 
be proper, as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, to bleed 
in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to 
repeat the operation if circumſtances require. 

Tur belly ſhould likewiſe be kept gently open. 


This may either be done by giving the patient for his 


ordinary drink a decoction of figs and tamarinds, or 


{mall doſes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended. 


in the eryſipelas. Theſe may be increaſed according 
to the age of the patient, and repeated till they have 
the deſired effect. 

| Have often known very good effects from a 
bit of al prunel, or purified nitre, held in the 
mouth, and ſwallowed down as it melted. This 
promotes the diſcharge of ſaliva, dy which means it 
anſwers the end of a gargle, while at the ſame time it 
abates the fever, by promoting the diſcharge of 
urine, Sc. 


Tn throat ought likewiſe to be rubbed twice or 


thrice a- day a a little of the volatile liniment. 
© 44 8 I 
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This ſeldom fails to produce ſome good effects At 
the ſame time the neck ought to be carefully covered 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from pene- 
trating the ſkin, as this application renders it very 


tender. Many other external applications are recom- 


mended in this diſeaſe, as a ſwallow's neſt, poultices 
made of the fungus called Jews ears, album grecum, 
Sc. But as we do not look upon any of theſe to be 
preferable to a common poultice of bread and milk, 
we ſhall take no further notice of them, 


SoME recommend the gum guaiacum as a ſpecific in 
this diſeaſe. Half a dram of the gum in powder 
may be made into an electuary with the rob of elder 
berries, or the jelly of currants for a doſe, and re- 
peated occaſionally *. 


BLIiSTERING upon the neck or behind the cars 


in violent inflammations of the throat, is very bene- 


ficial ; and in bad caſes it will be neceſſary to laya | 
bliſtering plaſter quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to 


reach from ear to ear. After the plaſters are taken 
off, the parts ought to be kept running by the appli- 
cation of ſharp ointment, till the inflammation is 
gone; otherwiſe, upon their drying up, the patient 
will be in danger of a relapſe. 

Wen the patient has been treated as above, a 
ſuppuration ſeldom happens. This however is ſome- 
times the caſe in ſpite of all our endeavours to prevent 
it. When the inflammation and ſwelling continue, 
and it is evident that a ſuppuration will enſue, it 


ought to be promoted by drawing the ſteam of warm 
water into the throat through a tunnel, or the like. 


Dr. Home, 


Soft 


1 ÞT 
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Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be applied out- 
wardly, and the patient may * a roaſted big con- 
ſtantly in his mouth. © "EM 

Ir ſometimes happens, before the tumour bree 
that the ſwelling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent 
any thing from getting down into the ſtomach. In 
this caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs he 
can be ſupported in ſome other way. This can only 
be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, or gruel 
with milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported 
by theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumor has broke; 
and afterwards they have recovered. 

Nor only the ſwallowing, but the breathing is 
often prevented by the tumor. In this caſe nothing 
can ſave the patient's life, but opening the trachea or 
wind-pipe. As that has been often done with ſucceſs, 
no perſon, in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, ought to 
heſitate a moment about the operation; but as it can 
only be performed by a ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary 
here to give any directions about it. 

Wurm a difficulty of ſwallowing is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally 
owing to an obſtruction of the glands about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept warm, 
and the throat frequently gargled with ſomething that 
may gently ſtimulate the glands, as a decoction of 
figs with vinegar and honey; to which may be added 
a little muſtard, or a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. But 
this gargle is never to be uſed where there are 
ſigns of an inflammation. This ſpecies of angina hag 
various names among the common people, as the pap 
of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the 
ears, & c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift the 

U 3 patient 
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patient up by the hair of the head, and thruſt their 
fingers under his jaws, Ge. all which practices are at 
beſt uſeleſs, and often hurtful. 


THosz who are ſubject to inflammations of the | 


throat, in order to avoid that diſcaſe; ought to live 
temperate. Such as do not chuſe to obſerve this 
rule, muſt have frequent recourſe to purging and 
other evacuations, to diſcharge the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours. They ought like wiſe to beware of catching 
cold, and ſhould abſtain from aliment and medicines 
of an aſtringent or ſtimulating. nature... 
VIoLENT exerciſe, by increaſing the motion and 
force of the blood, is apt to occaſion an inflam- 
mation of the throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be 
drank immediately after it, or the body ſuffered 
ſuddenly to cool. Thoſe who would avoid this 
diſeaſe ought therefore, after ſpeaking aloud, ſinging, 
running, drinking warm liquor, or doing any thing 
that may ſtrain the throat, or increaſe the circulation 
of the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradu- 


ally, and to wrap ſome additional coverings about 


their necks. 
I nave often known perſons who had been ſubject 


to ſore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by | 


only wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, con- 


ſtantly about their necks, or by wearing thicker | 


ſhoes, a flannel waiſtcoat, or the like. Theſe may 
ſeem trifling, but they have great effect. T here 15 
danger indeed in leaving them off after perſons have 
been accuſtomed to them; but ſurely the incon- 
veniency of uſing ſuch things for life, is not to 
be compared with the danger which may attend the 
neglect of them, 

SOME: 
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SOMETIMES, after an inflammation, the glands of 
the throat continue ſwelled, and become hard and 
callous. This complaint is not eafily removed, and 
is often rendered dangerous by the too frequent 
application of ſtrong ſtimulating and ſtyptic medi- 
cines. The beſt method is to keep it warm, and to 
gargle it twice a-day with a decoction of figs ſharp- 


ened a little with a few drops of the elixir or ſpirit of 
We 


OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, 
os PUTRID, ULCEROUS SORE 
THROAT. 


Tunis kind of quinſey is but little known in the 
northern parts of Britain, though, for ſome time 
paſt, it has been very fatal in the more ſouthern 
counties. Children are more ſubject to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than thoſe . who 
are hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in autumn, 
and is moſt frequent after a long courſe of damp, or 
ſultry weather. 

CAUSES.——This is evidently a contagious 
diſtemper, and is generally communicated by infec- 
tion, Whole families, and even entire villages, often 
receive the infection from one perſon. This ought to 
put people upon their guard againſt going near ſuch 
patients as labour under the diſorder as by that 
means they endanger not only their own lives, but 
likewiſe thoſe of their friends and connections. What- 


ever tends to produce putrid or malignant fevers, 


may likewiſe occaſion the putrid ulcerous ſore throat, 


as unwholeſome air, damaged proviſions, ne neglect of 
cleanlineſs, Se. 
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SYMPTOMS.-—Tt begins with alternate fits 
of ſhivering and heat. The pulſe is quick, but loy 
and unequal, and generally continues ſo through the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe. The patient complains 
greatly of weakneſs and oppreſſion of the breaſt ; hi; 
ſpirits are low, and he is apt to faint away when ſet | 
upright : ; he is troubled with a nauſea, and often with | 
a vomiting or purging. The two latter are moſt 
common in children, The eyes appear red and 
watery, and the face ſwells. The urine is at firſt | 
pale and crude ; but, as the diſeaſe advances, it turns | 
more of a yellowiſh colour. The tongue is white, | 
and generally moiſt, which diſtinguiſhes this from an 
inflammatory diſeaſe, Upon looking into the throat 
it appears ſwelled, and of a florid red colour. Pale | 

or aſh: coloured ſpots, however, are here and there 
interſperſed, and ſometimes one broad patch or ſpot, 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, ſur. 
rounded with florid red,. only appears. Theſe whitih | 
ſpots or ſloughs cover ſo many ulcers. 

Ax effloreſcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, | 
breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or third day, is 
a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When it appears, 
the purging and vomiting generally ceaſe. 

THERE 1s often a ſlight degree of delirium, and 
the face frequently appears blotted, and the inſide cf 
the noſtrils red and inflamed. The patient complains } 
of a diſagreeable putrid ſmell, and his breath | is very | 

offenſive, 

Tak putrid, cs ſore throat may be diftin- | 
guiſhed from the inflammatory by the vomiting and | 
looſeneſs with which it is generally uſhered in; the 
foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid | 

coat; 
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coat; and by the exceſſive weakneſs of the patient; 
with other ſymptoms of a putrid fever. . 
UNFAVOURABLE ſymptoms are, an obſtinate purg- 
ing, extreme weakneſs, dimneſs of the ſight, a livid 
or black colour of the ſpots, and frequent ſhiver- 
ings, with a weak, fluttering pulſe. If the eruption 


upon the ſkin ſuddenly diſappears, or becomes of a 


livid colour, with a diſcharge of blood from the noſe 
or mouth, the danger 1s very great. 
. ; | 
Ir a gentle ſweat breaks out about the third or 
fourth day, and continues with a flow, firm, and 


_ equal pulſe ; if the ſloughs caſt off in a kindly man- 


ner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and 
if the breathing be ſoft and free, with a lively colour 
of the eyes, there is reaſan to hope for a ſalutary 
criſis. 


REGIMEN. —— The patient muſt be kept 


quiet, and, for the moſt part, in bed, as he will be 


apt to faint when taken out of it. His food muſt be 
nouriſhing and reſtorative ; as ſago-gruel with red 
wine, jellies, ſtrong broths, Sc. His drink ought 
to be generous, and of an antiſeptic quality ; as red 
wine negus, white wine whey, and ſuch like, 

MEDICINE.——The medicine in this kind of 
quinſey 1s entirely Iifertnt from that which is proper 
in the inflammatory. All evacuations, as blgeding, 
purging, Sc. which weaken the patient, muſt be 
avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of 
tartar, are likewiſe hurtful. Strengthening cordials 
alone can be uſed with ſafety; and theſe ought never 
to be neglected. 

Ir, at the beginning, there be a great nauſea, or 
inclination. to vomit, che patient muſt drink an in- 
| | fuſion 
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fuſion of green tea, camomile flowers, or cardyg; 
Benedictus, in order to cleanſe the ſtomach. If theſe 
be not ſufficient, he may take a few grains of the 
powder of ipecacuanha, or any other gentle vomit. 
Ir the diſeaſe be mild, the throat may be gargled 


with an infuſion of ſage and roſe- leaves, to a gill of 
which may be added a ſpoonful or two of honey, 


and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; 


but, when the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs 


large and thick, and the breath very offenſive, the 


following gargle may be uſed. 


To fix or ſeven ounces of the pectoral decoction, 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva root; 
let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards ſtrain the 
liquor; to which add two ounces of white wine 
vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 


tincture of myrrh. This ought not only to be uſed } 
as a gargle, but a little of it ſhould frequently be | 
' injected with a ſyringe to clean the mouth, before the 
patient takes any meat or drink. This method is 
peculiarly dener for children, who cannot uſe 


A gargle, 


Ir wil be of great benefit if the patient frequently 

receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, 

the ſteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 
Bur when the putrid ſymptoms run high, and the | 
diſeaſè is attended with danger, the only medicine | 
that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It | 
may be taken in ſũdttance, if the patient's ſtomach | 

will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark groſsly pow- 
dered, with two drams of Virginian ſnake,root, may | 
be boiled in an Engliſh pint and an half of water, to 
half a pint; to which a tea-ſpoonful of the elixir of 
* vitriol 
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vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea-cupful of 
it taken every three or four hours. Bliſtering plaſters 
are very beneficial in this diſeaſe, eſpecially when the 
patient's pulſe and ſpirits are low. They may be 
applied to the throat, behind the cars, or _ 
the back-part of the neck. : 

SHOULD the vomiting prove troubleſome, it will be 
proper to give the patient two table- ſpoonfuls of the 
ſaline julep every hour, Tea made of mint and 3 

little cinnamon, will be very proper for his ordinary 
| drink, eſpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with it. 

In caſe of a violent lngknels the ſize of a nutmeg 
of diaſcordium, or the japonic confection, may bg 
taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceſ- 
ſary. | 
Ir a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens, the 
ſteams of warm vinegar may be received up the 
noſtrils frequently ; and the drink muſt be ſharpengd 
with ſpirits of vitriol, or tincture of roſes, 

In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muſt be fomented 
with warm water, and emollient clyſters given re 
or four times a-day. 

ArTtEx the violence of the diſeaſe is over, the belly 
ſhould ſtill be kept open with mild purgatives j 
as manna, ſenna, rhubarb, or the like. 

Is great weakneſs and dejection of ſpirits, or night 
ſyeats, with other ſymptoms of a conſumptian, pink 
remain after this diſeaſe, we would adviſe the patient 
to continue the uſe of the Peruyian bark, with the 
elixir of vitriol, and to take frequently a glaſs of 
generous wing. Theſe, together with a milk- diet, 


and riding on horſeback, are the moſt likely Means 
for recovering his ſtrength, 
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CHAP 
or COLDS AND COUGHS. 


T has already been obſerved, that colds are the | 

effect of an obſtructed perſpiration; the com- 
mon cauſes of which we have likewiſe endeavoured | 
to point out, and ſhall not here repeat them. Neither | 
ſhall we ſpend time in enumerating all the various | 
ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty generally known. | 
It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, that almoſt I 
every cold is a kind of fever, which only differs in | 
degree from ſome of thoſe that have already been 


treated of. 


No-age, ſex, or conſtitution 1s exempted from this | 
diſeaſe : neither is it in the power of any medicine or | 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every | 
climate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the 
greateſt circumſpection defend them at all times from | 
its attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be 
kept conſtantly in an uniform degree of warmth, } 
ſuch a thing as catching cold would be impoſlible: | 
But as that cannot be effected by any means, the per- 
ſpiration muſt be liable to many changes. Such 
changes however, when ſmall, do not affect the 


health ; but, when great, they muſt prove hurtful. 


Wren oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of the 
noſe, unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, Cc. give 
ground to believe that the perſpiration is obſtructed, 
or, in other words, that the perſon has caught cold, 
he ought immediately to leſſen his diet, at leaſt the 


uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to abſtain om 
Ys = 
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ll ſtrong liquors. Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, egos, milk, 
and other nouriſhing diet, he may eat light bread- 
pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, 
and ſuch like. His drink may be water-gruel ſweet- 
ened with a little honey; an infuſion of balm, or 
inſeed ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon; 
2 decoction of barley and liquorice with tamarinds, or 
any other cool, diluting acid liquor, 

Apgove all, his ſupper ſhould be light; as ſmal 
poſſet, or water-gruel ſweetened with honey, and 
a little toaſted bread in it. If honey ſhould diſagree 
with the ſtomach, the gruel may be ſweetened with 
teacle or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened with the jelly 
of currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
generous liquors may take white wine whey inſtead of 
gruel, which may be ſweetened as above. 

Taz patient ought to lie longer than uſual a-bed, 
and to encourage a gentle ſweat, which is eafily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or 
ny kind of warm diluting liquor. I have often 
known this practice carry off a cold in one day, which 
In all probability, had it been neglected, would have 
coſt the patient his life, or have confined him for 
ſome months to his bed. Would people ſacrifice a 
little time to eaſe and warmth, and practiſe, a mode- 
ate degree of abſtinence when the firſt ſymptoms of 
acold appear, we have reaſon to believe, that moſt 
of the bad effects which flow from an obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, might be prevented. But, after the diſeaſe 
has gathered ſtrength by delay, all attempts to 
remove it often prove vain. A pleuriſy, a peri- 
pneumony, or a fatal conſumption of the lungs, are 


the 
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the common effects of colds which have either been 


totally neglected, or treated improperly. 

Rav attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. 
But this, to ſay no worſe of it, 18 4 very hazardous 
experiment, No doubt it may ſometimes ſucceed, 
by ſuddenly reſtoring the perſpiration z but when 


thete is any degree of inflammation, which is fre. 
quently the caſe, ſtrong liquors, inſtead of removing 
Ko malady, will increaſe it. By this means a com. 


mon cold may be converted into an inflammatory 


fever. | 
Ween thoſe who labour for their daily bread have 


the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to | 


loſe a day or two, in order to keep themſelves warm, 


and take a little medicine, by which means the diſ- 


order is. often ſo aggravated as to confine them for a 
long time, or even to render them ever after unable 
to ſuſtain hard labour. But even ſuch of the labour 
ing poor as can afford to take care of themſelves, 


are often too hardy to do it; they affect to deſpiſe 


colds, and as long as they can crawl about, ſcorn to 


be confined by what they call a common cold. Hence 


it is, that colds deſtroy ſuch numbers of mankind. 
Like an enemy deſpiſed, they gather ſtrength from 
delay, till, at length, they become invincible. We 
often ſee this verified in travellers, who, rather than 
loſe a day in the proſecution of their buſineſs, throw 


away their lives by purſuing their journey, even in 


the ſeyereſt weather, with this diſeaſe upon them. 
Ir is certain, however, that colds may be too 

much indulged. When a perſon, for every flight 

cold, ſhuts himſelf up in a warm room, and drinks 


great quantities of warm liquor, it may occaſion ſuch 
a gene 
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2 general relaxation of the ſolids as will not be eaſily 


removed. It will therefore be proper, when the 


diſeaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, to join 
to the regimen mentioned above, gentle exerciſe ; as 


walking, riding on horſeback, or in a machine, &c. 


An obſtinate cold, which no medicine can remove, 
will yield to gentle exerciſe and a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

BaTHING the feet and legs every night 3 in warm 


But care muſt be taken that the water be not too 
warm, otherwiſe it will do hurt. It ſhould never be 
much warmer than new milk, and the patient ſhould 
go immediately to bed after uſing it. Bathing the 
feet in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking warm 
water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will ſooner take 
off a ſpaſm, and reſtore the perſpiration, than all the 
. bot ſudorific medicines in the apothecaries ſhop. 


„ This is all that is neceſſary for removing a common 


ſe cold; and if this courſe be taken at the beginning, 1 it 
to will ſeldom fail. 


ce Bur when the ſymptoms do n not t yield to abſtinence, 


d. warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reaſon to fear 
mW te approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as an inflam- 


ve mation of the breaſt, an ardent fever, or the like. 


an If the pulle therefore be hard and frequent, the {kin 
ow hot and dry, and the patient complains of his head or 


in W breaſt, it will be neceſſary to blced, and to give 


the cooling opening powders recommended in the 


too ſcarlet fever, every three or four hours, till they give 
oht 2 ſtool. 
nks Ir will likewiſe be proper to put a EY Wen plaſter 


ach 
ne- 


on the back, to give two table ſpoonfub of the ſaline 


water has a great tendency to reſtore the perſpiration. | 


mixture 
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mixture every two hours, and, in ſhort, to treat the 
patient in all reſpects as for a ſlight fever. I have 


often ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the begin. 


ning, remove the complaint in two or three days, 
when the patient had all the ſymptoms of an ap. 
proaching ardent fever, or an 1 inflammation of the 
breaſt. 


Tas chief ſecret of preventing colds lies in avoid. 


ing, as far as poſſible, all extremes either of cold or 


heat, and in taking care, when the body is heated, to 
let it cool gradually. Theſe and other circumſtances 
relating to this important ſubject, are ſo fully treated 
of under the article Oꝭiſtructed Perſpiration, that it 


would be needleſs here to reſume. the conſideration of 


them. 


OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A cove is generally the effect of a cold, which M 


has either been improperly treated, or entirely neg- 


lected. When it proves - obſtinate, there is always 
reaſon to fear the conſequences, as this ſhews a weak | 
ſtate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a 


_ conſumption. 


| IF the cough be violent, and the patient young | 
and ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding | 
rather prolongs the diſeaſe, When the patient ſpits | 


freely, bleeding is unneceſſary, and ſometimes hurt. 
ful, as it tends to leſſen that diſcharge. 

When the cough is not attended with any degree 
of fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp 
pectoral medicines are to be adminiſtered; as gum 


2 | ammoniac. | 
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ammoniac, ſquills, c. Two table-ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or 
four times a more or leſs, according to the age 
and conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given 
various ways: Two ounces of the vinegar, the oxy- 
mel, or the ſyrup, may be mixed with the ſame 
quantity of ſimple cinnamon water, to which may be 
added an ounce ef common water and an ounce of 
balſamic ſyrup. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be taken three or four times a-day. 


A sy RU made of equal parts of lemon, juice, 
honey, and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in 
this kind of cough, A table. e of it may be 
taken at pleaſure. 


Bur when the defluxion is ſharp and thin, theſe 
medicines rather do hurt. In this caſe gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages are more proper. A cup of an 
_ infuſion of wild poppy leaves and marſh mallow- 


roots, or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken 


frequently ; or a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir 
may be put into the patient's drink twice a-day. 
Fuller's Spaniſh invaſion is allo a very proper medi- 
cine in this caſe, and may be taken in the quantity of 
a tea-cuptul three or four times a-day * 


Wr a cough is occaſioned by acrid kumours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould 
keep ſome” loft pectoral lozenges almolt conſtantly in 
his mouth; as the Pontcfract. liquorice cakes, barley 
ſugar, the common balſamic nN Spaniſh juice, 
Ec. Theſe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and 


* Sce Appendix, Spaniſh infu/ion, 
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by taking off their ſtimulating quality, help to ap. 


peaſe the cough, 


In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of 
humours upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, 
beſides expectorating medicines, to have recourſe to 
iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other drain. In this caſe 


I have often obſerved the moſt happy effects from a | 
Burgundy- pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoulders, | 


1 have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt obſti. 
nate coughs, in a great number of caſes, and in 
many different conſtitutions, without ever knowing it 
fail to give relief, unleſs where there were evident 


ſigns of an ulcer in the lungs. 


ApouT the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy- pitch 


may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, 


about the ſize of the hand, and laid between the 
ſhoulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped 


every three or four days, and ought to be renewed | 
once a fortnight or three weeks. This 1s indeed 
a cheap and ſimple medicine, and conſequently apt 
to be deſpiſed; but we will venture to affirm, that | 


the whole materia medica does not afford an appli 
cation more efficacious in almoſt every kind of cough. 
It has not indeed always an immediate effect; but, if 
kept on for ſome time, it will ſucceed where mol 
other medicines fail. 

Tur only inconveniency attending this plaſter 1s 


the itching, which it occaſions ; but ſurely this may | 


be diſpenſed with, conſidering the advantage which 
the patient may expect to reap from the application; 
beſides, when the itching becomes very uneaſy, the 
plaſter may be taken off, 8 the part rubbed with 2 


dry cloth, or waſhed with a little warm milk and 
2 water. 
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water. Some caution indeed is neceſſary in diſcon- 
tinuing the uſe of ſuch a plaſter; this however may 
be ſafely done by making it ſmaller by degrees, and 
at length quitting it altogether in a warm ſeaſon *. 
Bur coughs proceed from many other cauſes 
beſides defluxions upon the iungs. in theie caſes 
the cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medi- 
cines. Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulneſs 
and debility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucilages, 
and all kind of balſamic medicines do hurt. The 
ſtomach cough may be known from one that 1s owing 


to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter the 


patient coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws in his 
breath fully; but in the former that does not hap- 
pen. 


THz cure of this cough depends chiefly upon 


cleanſing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; for which 
purpoſe gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moſt 
proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the ſacred 
tincture, as it is called, may be taken for a conſider- 
able time in the doſe of one or two table. ſpoonfuls 
twice a-day, or as often as it is found neceſſary to 
keep the body gently open. People may make this 
tincture themſelves, by infuſing an ounce of hiera 
picra + in an Engliſh pint of white wine, letting it 
ſtand a few days, and then ftraining it. 
Some complain that the pitch plaſter adheres too faſt, ſo that 
they find it difficult to remove it, while others find difficulty in 
keeping it on. This proceeds from the different kinds of pitch 
made uſe of, and likewiſe from the manner of ſpreading it, I 
generally find it anſwer beſt when mixed with a little bees wax, and 
ſpread as cool as poſſible. The clear, hard, tranſparent pitch 
anſwers the purpoſe beſt, | 
+ See Appendix, Fiera picra. 
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Is coughs which proceed from a debility of the 


ſtomach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe of conſider. 
able ſervice, It may either be chewed, taken iy 


powder, or made into a tincture along with other | 


ſtomachic bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of 
air, and proper exerciſe; to which may be added the 
ue of gentle opiates. Inſtead of the ſaponacious 
pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
diſyuiled, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 


of liquid laudanum, more or leſs, as circumſtances | 


require, may be taken at bed-time, or when the 
cou;rh is molt troubleſome. Immerſing the feet and 
hands 1 in warm water will often appeaſe the violence 
of a nervous cough. 

Wu a cough is only the ſymptom of ſome other 


malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without | 


firſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds. Thus, 


when" a cough is occaſioned by teething, keeping the 
belly open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever facili- 


tates the cutting of the teeth, likewiſe appeaſes the 
cough. In like manner, when worms occaſion a 
cough, ſuch medicines as remove theſe vermin will 
generally cure the cough; as bitter F 01ly 
clyſters, and ſuch like. 


V/oMeN, during the laſt months of pregnancy, 


are often greatly afflicted with a cough, which 3 
generally relieved by bleeding, and. keeping the body 
open. They oucht to avoid all flatulent food, and 
to wear a lovie © uſy dreſs. 

A coven is not only a F but is often lie- 
wife tlie forerunner of diſcaſes. Thus, the gout is fre- 


our ity uſhefcd in by a very troubleſome cough, which 
mod alfects 
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alfects the patient for ſome days before the coming 
on of the fit. This cough is generally removed by a 
paroxy{m of the gout, "which ſhould therefore be 
promoted, by keeping the extremities warm, drink- 
ing warm liquors, and bathing the feet and legs fre- 
quently 1 in lukewarm water, "a 


0F THE HOOPING-COUGH, os 
CHIN-COUGH. 


Tris cough ſeldom affects adults, but proyes often 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholeſome air, and have 
too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to this diſcaſe, and 
generally ſuffer moſt from it. 

Tax chin-cough is ſo well known, even to nurſe :, 
that a deſcription of it is unneceſſary, Whatever 
hurts the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiration, or 


| relaxes the ſolids, diſpoſes to this diſeate : Conſe- 


quently its cure muſt depend upon cleanſing and 


ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the a e and, 


at tha Ge time, prompting peripiration, and the 
different ſecretions, 

THz diet muſt be light, and of eaſy digeftian ; - 
children, good bread made into- pap or pudding, 
clicken-broth, with other light ſpoon- meats, are 
proper; but thoſe who are farther advanced may be 
allowed ſago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, 
« little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
ink may be hyſſop, or penny-royal tea, ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar- -candy, ſmall wine-whey ; or, if 
ite patient be weak, he may ſometimes be allowed a 
lit negus. 
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Ou of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin. 
cough is change of air. This often removes tho 
malady even when the change ſeems to be from 2 


purer to a leſs wholeſome air. This may in ſome 


meaſure depend on the patient's being removed from 
the place where the infection prevails. Moſt of the 


diſeaſes of children are infectious; nor is it at all | 


uncommon to find the chin-chough prevailing in one 
town or village, when another, at a very ſmall 


diſtance, is quite free from it. But, whatever be the 


cauſe, we are ſure of the fact. No time ought there. 
fore to be loſt in removing the patient at ſome 
diſtance from the place where he caught the dif- 
eaſe, and, if poſſible, into a more pure and warm 
Air“. | 


is in danger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he 
ought to be bled, eſpecially if there be a fever with 
a hard full pulſe. But as the chief intention of 
bleeding is to prevent a rupture of the blood-veſſ|: 


of the lungs, and to render it more ſafe to give | 


vomits, it will ſeldom be neceſſary to repeat tie 
operation; yet if there be ſymptoms of an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, a ſecond, or even a third 
bleeding may be requiſite, 


IT is generally reckoned a favourable ſymptom | 


when a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit, 


Some think the air ought not to be changed till the diſeaſe be | 


on the decline; but there ſeems to be no ſufficient reaſon for this 
opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a change 
of air at all periods of the diſeaſe. It is not ſufficient to carry the 
patient out daily in a machine, This ſeldom anſwers any good pur: 
poſe; but often does hurt by giving him cold, 


This 


WHen the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient 


go Ms © an „ 
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This cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves the 
cough. It will therefore be proper to promote this 
diſcharge, either by camomile tea or lukewarm water; 
and when theſe are not ſufficient, ſmall doſes of ipe- 
cacuanha may be given. A child of three or four 


years of age may take five or fix grains; and to 
others, leſs or more muſt be given according to their 


age and ſtrength. 

Ir is very difficult to make children drink after a 
vomit. I have often ſeen them happily deceived, by 
infuſing a ſcruple or half a dram of the powder of 
jpecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Engliſh pint 
of boiling water. If this be diſguiſed with a few 
drops of milk and a little ſugar, they will imagine it 
tea, and drink it very greedily. A ſmall tea-cupful 
of this may be given every quarter of an our, or 
rather every ten minutes, till it operates. When the 


child begins to puke, there will be no occaſion for 


drinking any more, as the water already on the 
ſtomach will be ſufficient. 
Vomirts not only cleanſe the ſtomach, which 4 in 


this diſeaſe 1s generally loaded with viſcid phlegm, 


but they likewiſe promote the perſpiration and other 
ſecretions; and ought therefore to be repeated ac- 
cording to the obilinacy of the diſeaſe. They ſhould 
not however be too ſtrong ; gentle vomits frequently 
repeated are both leſs dangerous, and more beneficial 
than ſtrong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The 
beſt medicines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its 
preparations, as the ſyrup, tincture, Sc. Of theſe 
a tea- ſpoonful or two may be given to an infant twice 
or thrice a- day, as there is occaſion. To ſuch as are 
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farther advanced, the doſe muſt be proportionally 
increaſed, and repeated till it has the deſired effect. 
Thoſe who cannot be brought to take the bitter 
tincture, may have an infuſion of ſenna and prunes, 
ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea ſpoonful or 
two of ſyrup, or currant jelly, ſo as to diſguiſe the 
taſte. Moſt children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, 
and ſeldom refuſe even a diſagreeable medicine when 
mixed with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and bal. 
ſamic medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues for the cure 
of the chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them 
plentifully to patients of every age and conſtitution, 
without conſidering that every thing of this nature 


muſt load the ſtomach, hurt the digeſtion, and of 


courſe aggravate the diſorder. ; 

Tre millepedes, or woodlice, are greatly recom- 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Thoſe who 
chuſe to make uſe of thele inſects, may infuſe two 


ounces of them bruiſed in an Engliſh pint of ſmall 


white-wine for one night, Afterwards the liquor 

may be ſtrained through a cloth, and a table. ſpoonful 

of it given to the patient three or four times a. day. 
Oriarrs are ſometimes neceſſary to allay the vio- 


lence of the cough, For this purpoſe a little of ihe 


ſyrup of poppies, or five, fix or ſeven drops of 
laudanum, according to the age of the patient, may 
be taken in a cup of hyſſop or penny-royal tca, and 
repeated occaſionally, 

Tur garlic ointment is a well known remedy 
in North-Britain for the chin- cough. It is made Dy 
beating in a Mortar garlic with an equal quantity or 

hogs 
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hogs lard. With this the ſoles of the feet may be 
rubbed twice or thri a-day ; but the beſt method is 
to ſpread it upon a rag and apply it in the form of 
plaſter. It ſhould be renewed every night and morn- 
ing at leaſt, as the garlic ſoon loſes its virtue. This 
is an exceeding good medicine both in the chin- 
cough, and in moſt other coughs of an obſtinate 
nature. It ought not however to be uſed when the 
patient is very hot or feveriſh, left it increaſe theſe 
ſymptoms, 

Tu feet ſhould be bathed once every two or three 
days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch 
plaſter kept conſtantly betwixt the ſhoulders. But 
when the diſeaſe proves very violent, it wilt be neceſ- 
ary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtering plaſter, and 
to keep the part open tor {ome time with ifſue- 
ointment. 

Wren the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient i 18 


free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other 


hitters, are the moſt proper medicines. The bark 
may either be taken in ſubſtance, or in a decoction or 
infuſion, as is moſt agreeable, For a child, ten, 
ſifteen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the 
patient, may be given three or four times a-day. 
For an adult, half a dram or two ſcruples will be 
proper. Some give the extract of the bark with 
cantharides; but to manage this requires conſiderable 
attention. It is more ſafe to give a few grains of 
caſtor along with the bark. A child of fix” or ſeven 
years of age may take ſeven or eight grains cf f caſtor, 
with fifteen grains of powdered. bark for a doſe. 


This may be de. into a mixture with two or three 


ounces of any. Anett diſtilled water, and a lidle 
ſyrup, and taken three or four times ; a-Uavu 


frequently end in a ſuppuration, and ſometimes in a | 


— 
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inflammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while the | 
ſtriking in of any eruption. It may likewite proceed 
ſtimulating ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach; as | 


like. When the gout has been repelled from the 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH 


AND OTHER VISCERA. - Z 


\ LL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, 1 
and require the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance; as the7 


mortification, which is certain death. 


CAUSES. An inflammation of the ſtomach 
may proceed from any of the cauſes which produce an 


body is warm, obſtructed perſpiration, or the ſudden | 
from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and 
ſtrong vomits or purges, corroſive poiſons, and ſuch | 


extremities, either by cold or improper applications, | 
it often occaſions an inflammation of the ſtomach, ? 
Hard or indigeſtible ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, | 
as bones, the ſhells of nuts, &c. may likewiſe have | 
that effect. | 


SYMPTOMS.——It is attended with a fixed 
pain and burning heat in the Komach ; great reſtleſs | 
neſs and anxiety; a ſmall, quick, and hard pulſe; | 
vomiting, or, at leaſt, a nauſea and ſickneſs; excel- | 
five thirſt; coldneſs of the extremities ; difficulty of 
breathing; cold clammy ſweats ; and ſometimes con- 
vulſions and fainting fits. The ſtomach is ſwelled, | 


and often feels hard to the touch. One of the molt 
certain 
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certain ſigns of this diſeaſe is the ſenſe of pain, which 
the patient feels upon taking any kind of food or 
drink, eſpecially if it be either too hot or cold. 

Wxkx the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulſe, and frequent fainting ins, the 
danger is very great. 

REGIMEN.——All acrimonious, heating, and 
irritating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. 
The weakneſs of the patient may deceive the by- 
ſtanders, and induce them to give him wines, ſpirits, 
or other cordials ; but theſe never fail to increaſe the 
diſeaſe, and often occaſion ſudden death. The in- 
clination to vomit may likewiſe impoſe on the attend- 
ants, and make them think a vomit neceſſary ; but 
that too is almoſt certain death. 

Taz food muſt be light, thin, cool, and eaſy of 
digeſtion. It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and 
ſhould neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thin gruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted bread diſ- 
ſolved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, 
are the moſt proper. The drink ſhould be clear 
whey, barley-water, water in which toaſted bread has 
been boiled, or decoctions of emollient vegetables 
as liquorice and marſh- mallow roots, e 
Ge. 

MEDICINE — in this diſeaſe is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and is almoſt the only thing that can 
be depended on. When the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, 
it will often be proper to repeat this operation ſeveral 
times, nor muſt the low ſtate of the pulſe deter us 
from doing ſo. The pulſe indeed generally riſes 


upon 
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upon bleeding, and ſo long as that is the caſe, the 
operation is ſafe. 

Frequent fomentations with ſkewer water, or 
a decoction of emollient vegetables, are likewiſe 
beneficial. Flannel cloths dipped in theſe muſt be 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, and removed as 
they grow cool. They muſt neither be applied too 
warm, nor ſuffered to continue till they become quite 
cold, as either of theſe extremes would aggravate the 
diſcaſe. 

In feet and legs ought likewiſe to be frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poul. 
tices may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. The 
warm bath, if it can be conveniently | uſed, will be of 
great ſervice. 

IN this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, 
an epiſpaſtic, or bliſtering plaſter, applied over the 
part affected is one of the beſt remedies 1 know, I 
have often uſed it, and do not recollect one inſtance 
wherein it did not give relief to the patient, 

. Tux only internal medicines which we ſhall venture 
to recommend in this diſeaſe, are mild clyſters, 
Theſe may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel, and if che patient be coſtive, a little ſweet oil, 
honey or manna, may be added. Clyſters anſwer the 


purpoſe of an internal fomentation, while they keep 


the belly open, and at the fame time nouriſh the 
patient, who is often, in this diſeaſe, unable to retain 
any food upon his ſtomach. For theſe reaſons they 
muſt not be neglected, as the patient's lite may 
depend on them. | 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 


Tus is one of the moſt painful and dangerous 
diſeaſes that mankind is liable to. It generally pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſes as the inflammation of the 
ſtomach; to which may be added coſtiveneſs, worms, 
eating unripe fruits, or great quantities of nuts, 
drinking hard windy malt liquors, as ſtale bottled 
beer or ale, four wine, cyder, &c. It may likewiſe 
be occaſioned by a rupture, by ſcirrhous tumours of 
the inteſtines, or by their oppoſite ſides growing 
together, 

Tas inflammation of the inteſtines is denominated 
Tac paſſion, Enteritis, &c. according to the name of 
the parts affected. The treatment however is nearly 
the ſame whatever part of the inteſtinal canal be the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe; we ſhall therefore omit theſe 
diſtinctions, leſt they ſhould perplex the reader. 

Tre ſymptoms here are nearly the ſame as in the 
loregoing diſeaſe; only the pain, if poſſible, is more 
acute, and is ſituated lower. The vomiting is like- 
wiſe more violent, and ſometimes even the excre- 
ments, together with the clyſters and ſuppoſitories, 
are diſcharged by the mouth. The patient is con- 
tinually belching up wind, and has often an obſtruc- 
ion of his urine, 


Wulle the pain ſhifts, and the vomiting only 
returns at certain intervals, and whue the clyſters 
pals downwards, there is ground to hope; but when 
tne clyſters and feces are vomited, and the patient is 
exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulle, a pale 
countenance, and a diſagreeable or ſtinking breath, 

| thers 
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there is great reaſon to fear that the conſequences wil 
prove fatal. Clammy ſweats, black fœtid ſtools, with 
a ſmall intermitting pulſe, and a total ceſſation of pain, 
are ſigns of a mortification, already begun, and of ap. 


proaching death. 

REGIMEN. The regimen in this diſeaſe i; 
in general the ſame as in an inflammation of the ſto. 
mach. The patient muſt be kept quiet, avoiding 


cold, and all violent paſſions of the mind. His food 


ought to be very light, and given in ſmall quantities; 


his drink weak and diluting as clear whey, barley. | 


water, and ſuch like. 


MEDICINE.——Bleeding in this, as well as n 
the inflammation of the ſtomach, is of the oreateſt | 
importance. It ſhould be performed as ſoon as the | 
ſymptoms appear, and mult be repeated according to 
the ſtrength of the patient, and the violence of the | 


diſeaſe. 


to riſe. 


FomenTaTIons and laxative clyſters are by no 
means to be omitted. The patient's feet and legs 
ſhould frequently be bathed in warm water; and | 
cloths dipped in it applied to his belly. Bladders | 
filled with warm water may likewiſe be applied to | 
the region of the navel, and warm bricks, or bottles 
filled with warm water, to the ſoles of the feet. The 
clyſters may be made of barley-water or thin gruel 


with ſalt, and ſoftened with ſweet oil or freſh Ties 
Theile 


A BLISTERING plaſter is here likewiſe to be applied | 
immediately over the part where the moſt violent 
pain is. This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, | 
but even clyſters and purgative medicines, which be- 
fore had no effect, will operate when the bliſter begins 
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Theſe may be adminiſtered every two or three hours, 
or oftener, if the patient continues coſtive. 

Ir common clyſters have not the deſired effect, we 
would recommend the ſmoke of tobacco. It may be 
blown into the bowels through an inverted pipe. This 
may be repeated in a ſhort time, unleſs the effect of 
the firſt renders 1t unneceſſary. 

Ir the diſeaſe does not yield to clyſters and fomenta- 
tions, recourſe muſt be had to pretty ſtrong purga- 
tives; but as theſe, by irritating the bowels often 
increaſe their contraction, and by that means fruſtrate 
their own intention, it will be neceſſary to join them 
with opiates, which, by allaying the pain, and re- 
laxing the ſpaſmodic contractions of the guts, greatly 
aſſiſt the operation of purgatives in this caſe. 

War anſwers the purpoſe of opening the belly 
very well, is a ſolution of the bitter purging ſalts. 
Two ounces of theſe may be diſſolved in an Engliſh 
pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and two or three 
table-ſpoonfuls given every half hour till it operates. 
At the ſame time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
of laudanum may be given in a glaſs of pepper-mint 
or ſimple cinnamon water, to appeaſe the irritation 
and prevent the vomiting, Sc. 

Acips have often a very happy effect in ſtaying the 


HY vomiting, and appeaſing the other violent ſymptoms 


of this diſeaſe. It will therefore be of uſe to ſharpen | 
the patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice of 
lemon; or, when theſe cannot be obtained, with 
vinegar, 

Bur it often happens that no liquid whatever will 
ſtay on the ſtomach. In this caſe the patient muſt 
take purging pills, I have generally found the fol- 

lowing 
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Jowing anſwer very well. Take jalap in powder, ang 


vitriolated tartar, of each half a dram, opium on; 
grain, Caſtile loap as much as will make the maſ; ft 
for pills. Theſe muſt be taken at one doſe, and if 
they do not operate in a few hours, the doſe may be 
repeated. ; 

Ir a ſtool cannot be procured by any of the aboye 
means, it will be neceſſary to immerſe the patient in 


warm water up to the breaſt. I have often ſeen thi; 


ſucceed when other means had been tried in vain, 
The patient muſt continue in the water as long as he | 
can eaſily bear it without fainting, and if one immer. 
ſion has not the deſired effect, it may be repeated as 
ſoon as the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits are recruited, 
It is more ſafe for him to go frequently into the bath 
than to continue too long at a time; and it is often 
neceſſary to repeat it ſeveral times before it has the ce. 
ſired effect. 

Ir has ſometimes happened, after all other meat; 
ſy procuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpole, that 
this was brought about by immerſing the patient 
lower extremities in cold water, or making | him walk 
upon a wet pavement, and daſhing his legs: and thighs 
with the cold water. This method, when others fal 
at leaſt merits a trial. It is indeed attended with tome 
danger; but a doubtful remedy is better than none. 

In deiperate cates it is common to give quickſilvct. 
This may be given to the quantity of ſeveral 08ces, | 
or even a pound, but ſhould not exceed that *. Wen 

* When quickſilver is given in too large quamities it defeats is 
own intentiot „as it pulls down the bottom of the ſtomach by 105 
great weight, which prevents its getting over the Pyloras, I ts 


caſe it will be neceſſary to hang up the patient by the neci* „ in order 
that the quickſlver may be diſcharged by his mouth, 
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there is reaſon to ſuſpe& a \mortification” of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that caſe it 
cannot cure the patient, and will only haſten his death. 
But when the obſtruction is occaſioned by any cauſe 
that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not onl 
a proper medicine, but the beft that can be admi- 
niftered, as it is the fitteſt body we know 0 making 
its way through the inteſtinal canal. 

Ir the diſeaſe proceeds from a rupture, the patient 
muſt be laid with his head very low, and the inteſtines 
returned by gentle preſſure with the hand. If this, 
with fomentations and clyſters, ſhould not ſacceed, 
recourſe muſt be had to a ſurgical operation, which 
may give the patient relief. 

Such as would avoid this excruciating and danger- 
ous diſeaſe, muſt take care never to be too long with- 
out a ſtool. Some who have died of it have had 
ſeveral pounds of hard, dry feces taken out of their 
guts. They ſhould likewiſe beware of eating too 
treely of ſour or unripe fruits, or drinking {tale windy 
liquors, c. I have known it brought on by living 
too much on baked fruits, which are ſeldom good. 
It hkewiſe. proceeds frequently from cold caughit vy 
wet er 1 but n 9 from wet feet.” 


OF THE COLIC. 


Tx colic: has a great reſemblance to the two pre- 
ceding diſeaſes, both in its ſymptoms and metliod of 
cure. It is generally attended with coſtiveneſs and 
acute pain of the bowels; and requites diluting diet, 
evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Col ies are varioufly denominated according to their 
cauſes, as the flatulent, the bil ous, the hyſteric, the 


Y ner vcus, 
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nervous, Sc. As each of theſe requires a particular 
.method of treatment, we ſhall point out their moſt 
general ſymptoms, and the means to be uſed for thei; 
relief. 

Tae flatulent, or wind- colic, | 15 generally occaſioned 
by an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meats of hard 
digeſtion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 
ſuch like. It may likewiſe proceed from an obſtructed 
perſpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whoſe 
digeſtive powers are weak, are mot liable to this kind 
of colic. 

Tux flatulent colic may either affect the ſtomach 
or inteſtines. It is attended with a painful ſtretching 
of the affected part. The patient feels a rumbling 
in his guts, and 1s generally relieved by a diſcharge 
of wind either upwards or downwards. The pain is 
| ſeldom confined to any particular part, as the vapour 


wanders from one diviſion of the bowels to another, 


till 1 it finds a vent. 


Waen the diſeaſe proceeds from windy liquor, 
green fruit, ſour herbs, or the like, the beſt medicine 
on the firſt appearance of the ſymptoms is a dram of 
brandy, gin, or any good ſpirits, The patient ſhould 
likewiſe ſit with his feet upon a warm hearth-ſtone, or 
apply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may 
be applied to his ſtomach and bowels, 

Tis. 1s the only colic wherein ardent ſpirits, ſpice- 
ries, or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured 
upon. Nor indeed are they to be uſed here unleſs at 
the very beginning, before there be any ſymptoms of 
inflammation, We have reaſon to believe, that a 
eolic occaſioned by wind or flatulent food might always 
be cured by AL mes warm liquors, if they were 

taken 
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eaſi · 
der- 


taken immediately upon perceiving the firſt 
neſs; but when the pain has continued for a con 


able time, and there is reaſon to fear an inflammation 
of the bowels is already begun, all hot things are to 


be avoided as poiſon, and the patient is to be treated 
in the ſame manner as for che inflammation of the in- 
teſtines. | | 

SzvERAL kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occa- 
ton colics in ſome particular conſtitutions. I have 
generally found, the beſt method of cure for theſe 
was to drink plentifully of ſmall diluting liquors, as. 
water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, water with n l 
ſoaked in it, Sc. 

CoLics which proceed from exceſs an indigeſtion 
generally cure themſelves, by occaſioning vomiting or 
purging. Theſe diſcharges are by no means to be 


ſtopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully of 5 


warm water, or weak poſſet. When their violence is 


oyer, the patient may take a doſe of rhubarb, or any 


other gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of his a 
bauch. 

cor ies which are occaſioned by wet feet, or ith; 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the beginning, 
by bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and, 
drinking ſuch warm diluting liquors as will promote 


the perſpiration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruel 


vith a ſmall quantity of ſpirits in it. 

Taxse flatulent colics, which prevail ſo much 
among country people, might generally be prevented 
were they careful to change their clothes when they 


get wet. They ought likewiſe to take a dram, or to 


drink ſome warm liquor after eating any kind of green 
traſh, We do not mean to recommend the practice 
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of dram Arinking, but in this caſe ardent ſpirits prove 
a real medicine, and indeed the beſt that can be ad. 
miniſtered. A glaſs of good pepper - mint water will 
kave nearly the ſame. effect as a glaſs of brandy, and 
i ſome caſes, 1s rather to be preferred. 

TR biliaus colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient complains 
of great thirſt, and is generally coſtive. He vomit 


a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, which being dif. ! 
charged, frems to afford ſome relief, but is quickly | 


followed by the ſame violent pain as before. As the 
diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vomit ſometimes 


increaſes ſo as to become almoſt continual, and the 
proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo far perverted, | 


that there are all the ſymptoms of an impending iliac 
PUN: 


Ie the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe | 
a Full and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
Which clyſters may be adminiſtered. Clear whey or | 
gruel, ſharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream 
of tartar, muſt be drank freely. Small chicken broth, } 
with a little manna diſſolved in it, or a ſlight decoc- | 
tion of tamarinds, are likewife very proper, or any } 


other thin, acid, opening liquor. 


„ Brstpꝑs bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be | 
neceflaty0 foment the belly with cloths dipped in 
warm water, and if this ſhould not ſucceed, the pa- 
tient muſt. be immerſed up to the breaſt in warm | 


water. 


Ix the bilious colic the vomiting is often very diff 
oult to reſtrain. When this happens the patient may 
drink a decoction of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of 


garden · mint in böiling water. Should theſe not have | 
nf a -_ - the | 


* that 
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the deſired effect, the ſaline draught, with à few, drops 
of laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated a- 
cording to the urgency of the ſymptoms. A ſmall 
quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread in form of: a 
cataplaſm and applied to the pit of the ſtomach. Cly- 
ſters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or 
liquid laudanum- in them, may likewiſe be frequently 
adminiſtered, = 

dv cui as are liable to frequent returns of the bilious 
colic ſhould uſe fleſh ſparingly, and live chiefly upon 
2 light vegetable diet. They ſhould likewiſe take 
frequently | a doſe of cream of tartar with ramarinds, 
or any other cool acid purge. Hg 

Tas hyſteric colic bears a great reſemblance. to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the 
region of the ſtomach, vomiting, &c. But what the 
patient vomits in this caſe is commonly of'a greeniſh 
colour. There is a great ſinking of the ſpirits, with 
dejection of mind and difficulty of breathing, which 
are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of this diforder, 
Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice, brit 
this generally goes off of its own accord in a few days. 

Is this colic all evacuations, as blecding, purging, 
vomiting, Sc. do hurt. Every thing that weakens 
the patient, or ſinks the ſpirits, is to be avoided. If 
however the vomiting ſhould prove violent, lukewarm 


water, or ſmall poſſet, may be drank to cleanſe the 


ſtomach, Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a 
glaſs of cinnamon-water. This may be repeated every 
ten or twelve hours till the ſymptoms abate, 

Tue patient may likewiſe take four or five of the 
ſœtid pills every ſix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
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royal tea after them. If aſafœtida ſhould difagre: 
with the patient, which is ſometimes the caſe, a tea. 
ſpoonful of the tincture of caſtor in a cup of penny- 
royal tea, or thirty or forty drops of the balſam of 


Peru dropped upon a bit of loaf-ſugar, may be taken 


in its ſtead. The anti-hyſteric plaſter may alſo be 
uſed, which has often a good effect“. 


Tux nervous colic prevails among miners, ſmelters | 


of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, 
Sc. It is very common in the cyder counties of Eng- 


land, and is ſuppoſed to be occaſiened by the leaden 
veſſels uſed in preparing that liquor. It is likewiſe a 
frequent diſeaſe in the Weſt Indies, where it is termed | 


the dry belly-ach. 
No diſeaſe of the bawels is attended with more ex- 
cruciating pain than this. Nor is it ſoon at an end. 


J have known it continue eight or ten days with very | 
little intermiſſion, the belly all the while continuing | 
bound jn ſpite of medicine, yet at length yield, and | 
the patient recover. It generally however leaves the | 


patient weak, and often ends in a pally. 


Taz general treatment of this diſeaſe is ſo nearly } 
the ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation | 
of the guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The 
belly is to be opened by mild purgatives given in ſmall ? 
doſes, and frequently repeated, and their operation | 
mult be aſſiſted by ſoft oily clyſters, fomentations, &c. | 
The caſtor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this | 
diſeaſe. It may both be mixed with the clyſters and | 


given by the mouth. 


Taz Barbadoes tar is ſaid to be an o(Bcacious me- | 


dicine in this diſeaſe. It may be taken to the quan- 


2 Appendix, Antihyferic plaſter, 
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tity of two drams three times a-day, or oftener if the 
A will bear 1t. This tar, mixed with an equal 
quantity of ſtrong rum, is likewiſe proper for rubbing 
the ſpine, in caſe any tingling, or other ſymptoms of 
a palſy are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, 
the back may be rubbed with ſtrong ſpirits, or a little 
oil of nutmegs or of roſemary. 

Ir the patient remains weak and languid after this 
diſeaſe, he muſt take exerciſe on horſeback, and uſe 
an infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the BaM-waters are found to 
be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people muſt ſhun all 
ſour fruits, acid and auſtere liquors, Sc. Thoſe who 
work in lead ought never to go to their buſineſs faſt- 
ing, and their food ſhould be oily or fat. They may 
take a glaſs of ſallad oil, with a little brandy or rum 
every morning, but ſhould never take ſpirits alone. 
Liquid aliment is beſt for them; as fat broths, Ce. 
but low living is bad. They ſhould frequently go a 
little out of the tainted air; and ſhould never ſuffer 
themſelves to be coſtive. In the Weſt Indies and on 
the coaſt of Guinea, it has been found of great uſe, 
for preventing this colic, to wear a piece of flannel 
round the waiſt, and to drink an nfulion of ginger 
by way of tea. 

SUNDRY Other kinds of this diſeaſe YO be men- 
tioned, but too many diſtinctions would tend only to 
perplex the reader. Theſe already mentioned are the 
moſt material, and ſhould indeed be attended to, as 
their treatment is very different. But even perſons 
who are not in a condition to diſtinguiſh very accu- 
rely in theſe matters, may nevertheleſs be of great 


2 ſervice 
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ſervice to patients in colics of every kind, by only ob- 
ſerving the following general rules; viz. To bathe 


the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders 


filled with warm water, or cloths dipped in it, to the 
ſtomach and bowels z to make the patient drink freely 


of diluting mucilaginous liquors; and, laſtly, to 18 | 


him an emollient clyſter * two or three hours. 


INF LAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


CAUSES. This diſeaſe may proceed from any 
of thoſe caules hickroduce an inflammatory fever, 
It may likcwiſe be occaſioned by wounds or bruiſes of 
the kidneys; ſmall ſtones of gravel lodging within 
them; by ſtrong diuretic medicines; as ſpirits of 


turpentine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent mo. 


tion; as hard riding or walking, eſpecially in hot 
weather, or whatever drives the blood too forcibly 
into the kidneys, may occaſion this malady. It may 
likewiſe proceed from lying foo ſoft, too much on the 
back, involuntary contractions, or ſpaſms, in the 
urinary veſſels, Cc. | 
SYMPTOMS. There 1s a ſharp pain about 
the region of the kidneys, with ſome degree of tever, 
and a Troper or dull pain in the thigh of the affected 
ſide. The urine is at firſt clear, and afterwards of a 
reddiſh colour; but in the worſt kind of the diſeaſe it 
generally continues pale, 1s paſſed with difficulty, and 
commonly in ſmall quantities at a time. The patient 
feels great uneaſinels when he endeavours to walk or 
ſit upright. He lies with moſt eaſe on the affected 
ſide, and has generally a nauſea or vomiting, reſem- 
hung that which happens in the colic, 


Tun 
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Tris diſeaſe however may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the colic by the pain being ſeated farther back, and 
by the difficulty of paſſing urine, which is.a conſtant 
ſymptom of the former, but oy: not ee happen 
in the latter. 


REGIMEN. 


Every ing if A heating or 


ſtimulating nature is to be avoided. The food muſt 


be thin and light; as panado, ſmall-broths, with mild 
vegetables, and the like. Emollient and thin liquors 
muſt be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm- 
tea ſweetened with honey, decoctions of marſh-mallow 
roots, with barley and liquorice, &c, The patient, 
notwithſtanding the vomiting, mult conſtantly keep 
ſipping ſmall quantities of theſe or other diluting 
liquors. Nothing ſo ſafcly and certainly abates the 
inflammation, and expels the obſtructing cauſe, as 
copious dilution. The patient muſt be kept eaſy, 
quiet, and free from cold, fo long as any ſymptoms 
of inflammation appear. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding is generally neceſſary, 
eſpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces 
may be let from the arm or foot with a lancet, and if 
the pain and inflammation continue, the operation 
may be repeated in twenty-four hours, eſpecially if 
the patient be of a full habit. Leeches may likewiſe 


be applied to the hæmorrhoidal veins, as a diſcharge 


from theſe will greatly relieve the patient. 

CLoTHs dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 
with it, muſt be applied to the part affected, and 
renewed as they grow cool. If the bladders be filled 


with a decoction of mallows and camomile flowers, 
to which a little ſaffron 1s added, and mixed with 
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about a third part of new milk, it will be ſtill more 
beneficial. 

EMOLL1ENT clyſters ought frequently to be ad. 
miniſtered ; and if theſe do not open the belly, ; 
little ſalt and honey or manna may be added to 
them, 

Tu ſame courſe is to be followed where grave] or 
a ſtone is lodged in the kidney; but when the gravel 
or ſtone 1s ſeparated from the kidney, and lodges in 
the Ureter *, it will be proper, beſides the fomen- 
| tations, to rub the part with a little ſweet oil, and to 
give gentle diuretics; as juniper-water ſweetened with 
the ſyrup of marſh-mallows; a tea-ſpoonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, 
may now and then be put in a cup of the patient's 
drink. He ought likewiſe to take exerciſe on horſe- 
back, or in a coach, if he be able to bear it. 

Wu the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor, 
l and heavineſs of the part, has frequent returns of 
chillneſs, ſhivering, Sc. there is reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an 
1 abſceſs will enſue. 
| When matter in the urine ſhews, that an ulcer is 
| already formed in the kidney, the patient muſt be 
careful to abſtain from all acrid, ſour, and ſalted 
| proviſions; and to live chiefly upon mild muci- 
laginous herbs and fruits, together with the broth of 


* The Ureters are two long and ſmall canals, one on each ſide, 
" which carry the urine from the baſon of the kidneys to the bladder. 
| I hey are ſometimes obſtructed by ſmall ſtones or gravel falling down 
from the kidneys and lodging i in them. 


| youre 
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young animals, made with barley and common pot- 
herbs, Sc. His drink may be whey, and butter- 
milk that is not ſour. The latter is by ſome reckoned 
a ſpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys, To 


anſwer this character however it muſt be drank for a 


conſiderable time. Chalybeat waters have likewiſe 


been found beneficial in this diſeaſe. This medicine 
is eaſily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great 


Britain. It muſt likewiſe be uſed for a conſiderable 
time, in order to produce any ſalutary effects. 
Tnos E who are liable to frequent returns of in- 


flammation, or obſtruction of the kidneys, muſt 


abſtain from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound with 
tartar; and their food ought to be light, and of eaſy 


digeſtion. They ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and 


ſhould not lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


Tae inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the 
kidneys. It is known by an acute pain towards the 
bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſſing urine, 
with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant inclination to 
go to ſtool, and a perpetual deſire to make water. 


Tats diſeaſe mult be treated on the ſame principles 


as the one immediately preceding. The diet mult be 


light and thin, and the drink cooling and diluting. 
Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, and 1n 
robuſt conſtitutions it will often be neceſſary to repeat 
it, The lower part of the belly ſhould be tomented 
with warm water, or a decoction of mild vegetables; : 
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and emollient clyſters ought NY to be ad. 
miniſtered, &c, 

Tur patient ſhould abſtain from every thing that 
is of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating nature; and Woble 
live entirely upon ſmall broths, gruels, or mild 
vegetables. 

A sTopPpAcE of urine may ONES from other 
cauſes beſides an inflammation of the bladder; 35 
a ſwelling of the hemorrhoids] veins, hard fx; 
ladged in the rem ; a ſtone in the bladder, excreſ- 
ences in the urinary paſſages, a pally of the bladder, 
hyſteric affections, c. Each of theſe requiris a 
particular treatment, which does not fall under our 
preſent conſideration. We ſha] only obſerve, that 
in all of them mild and gentle applications are the 
fafeſt, as ſtrong diuretic medicines, or things of an 
irritating nature, generally increaſe the danger. | 
have known ſome perſons kill themſelves by intro- 
ducing probes into the urinary paſſages, to remove, 
as they thought, fomewhat that obſtructed the diſ- 
charge of urine, and others bring on a violent in- 
flammation of the bladder, by ofing ſtrong diuretics, 
as oil of turpentine, &c. for that purpoſe. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


Tux liver is leſs ſubject to inflammation than moſt 
of the other viſcera, as in it the circulation is ſlower; 
but when an inflammation does happen, it is with 


difficulty removed, and often ends in a ſuppuration 
or ſchirrus. 


CAUSES.——Beides the common cauſes of 
inflammation, we may here reckon the following, 


. 
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1 fatneſs, 2 ſchirrus of the, liver itfelf, 
ene face from ſtrong vomits when the liver Was 
before unſound, an aduſt or -atrabilarian ſtate of the 
blood, any thing that ſuddenly cools the liver after it 
has been greatly heated, ſtones dbſtructing the courſe 
of the bile, drinking ſtrong! wines and, ſpirituous 
liquors, uſing hot ſpepralicc obſtinate HyÞ6- 
nod diſtempers, Sc. 

- SYMP POMS.—— This dilealdri 1s rites by a 
painful tenſion of the right ſide under the falſe ribs, 
attended with ſome degree of frver, a ſenſe of weight, 
or fulneſs of the part, difficulty of breathing, loath- 
ing of food, great thirſt, with. pak or yellowiſh 
co of the-ſkin and eyes. 7e bor 

Tur fmptons here are various, according to the 
degree of inflammation, and likewiſe according to 
the particular part of the liver where the inflammation 
happens. Sometimes the pain is ſo inconſiderable, 
that an inflammation is not ſo much as ſuſpected; 
but when it happens in the upper or convex part of 
the liver, the pain is more acute, the ꝓulſe quicker, 
and the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, 2 
biccup, and a pain extending to the ſhoulger,. witk 
difficulty of laying on the left eee 

Tuls diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the pleiriſy | 
by the pain being leſs violent, ſeated under the falſe 
ribs, the pulſe not ſo hard, and by the difficulty of 
lying on the left ſide. It may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the hyiteric and hypochondriac diſorders by the degree 
of fever, with which it is always attended. 

Tuis diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſeldom mor- 
tal. A conſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and exceſ- 
live thirſt, are bad ſymptoms, If it ends in 2 ſoppu- 

9 ration, 
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ration, and the matter cannot be diſcharged out: 
wardly, the danger is great. When a ſchirrus of the 
liver enſues, the patient, if he obſerves a proper 
_ regimen, may nevertheleſs live a number of years 
tolerably eaſy ; but if he indulges in animal food and 
ſtrong liquors, or takes medicines of an acrid or 
irritating nature, the ſchirrus will be converted into 2 
cancer, which muſt infallibly prove fatal. 

RE GIMEN.—— The ſame regimen is to be 
obſerved in this as in other inflammatory diſorders, 
All hot things are to be carefully avoided, and cool 
diluting liquors, as whey, barley-water, &:. drank 
freely. .The food muſt be light and thin, and the 
body, as well as the mind, kept eaſy and quiet. 

MEDICINE.——Bleeding 1s proper at the 
beginning of this diſeaſe, and it will often be neceſ- 
| fary, even though the pulſe ſhould not feel hard, to 
repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided: 
the belly however muſt be kept gently open. A 
decoction of tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, 
will anſwer this purpoſe very well. The ſide affected 
muſt be fomented in the manner directed in the fore- 
going diſeaſes. Mild laxative clyſters ſhould be 
frequently adminiſtered ; and, if the pain ſhould 
notwithſtanding continue violent, a bliſtering plaſter 
may be applied over the part affected. 

Mev1cines. which promote the ſecretion of urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpoſe half 
a dram of purified nitre, or half a tea-ſpoonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the 
patient's drink three or four times a- day. 


Wen there is an inclination to ſweat, it ought to 


be promoted, but not by warm ſudorifics, The 
—_ only 
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only thing to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of 
diluting liquors drank about the warmth of the human 
blood. Indeed the patient in this caſe, as well as in 
all other topical inflammations, ought to drink 
nothing that is colder than the blood. 
i the ſtools ſhould be looſe, and even freaked 
with blood, no means muſt be uſed to ſtop them, 
unleſs they be ſo frequent as to weaken the patient. 
Looſe ſtools often prove critical, and carry: AE? the 
diſeaſe. £ 
Ir an abſceſs or ipod i is FEARE in the liver, 
all methods ſhould be tried to make it break and 
diſcharge itſelf outwardly, as fomentations, the appli- 
cation of poultices, ripening cataplaſms, c. Some- 
times indeed the matter of an abſceſs comes away in 
the urine, and ſometimes it is diſcharged by ſtool, 
but theſe are efforts of Nature which no means can 
promote. When the abſceſs burſts into the cavity of 
the abdomen at large, death muſt enſue; nor will the 
event be more favourable when the abſceſs is opened 
by an inciſion, unleſs in caſes where the liver adheres 
to the peritoneum, fo as to form a bag for the matter, 
and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the 
abdomen ; in which caſe opening the abſceſs by a ſuf- 
aciently large inciſion will probably ſave the patient's 
life, 

Ir the diſorder, in ſpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, ſhould end in a ſchirrus, the patient muſt 
be careful to regulate his diet, &c. in ſuch a manner 
as not to aggravate the diſeaſe, He muſt not indulge 
in fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong liquors, or any highly ſeaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions ; but ſhould, for the molt part, 
live on mild vegetables, as fruits and roots ; taking 

6 gentle 
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gentle exerciſe, and drinking whey, barley-water, or 
butter-milk. If he takes any thing ſtronger, it 


ſhould be fine mild ale, which is leſs _— than 
wines or ſpirits. 


We ſhall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other viſcera. They muſt in general be treated upon 
the ſame principles as thoſe already mentioned. The 
chief rule with reſpect to all of them, is to avoid | 
every thing that is ſtrong, or of a heating nature, to 
apply warm fomentations to the part affected, and to 


let the patient drink a ſufficient quantity of warm, 
OW Os. 6) 5 
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oF” THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 
_ EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
+ STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and 
vomiting, attended with gripes, ſickneſs, and | 
a conſtant deſire to go to ſtool. It comes on {ud- | 
denly, and is moſt common in autumn. There 1 
hardly any diſeaſe that kills more quickly than this, 
when Proper means are not uſed in due time for | 
removing it. | 
CAUSES.——It is occaſioned by a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile; cold; food that 
eaſily turns rancid or four on dhe ſtomach; as butter, 


| fat 
| 
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fat pork, ſweet- meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, 
Sc. It is ſometimes the effect of ſtrong acrid purges 
or vomits; or of poiſonous ſubſtances taken into the 
ſtomach. It may likewiſe proceed from violent pal- 
ſions or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, &c, 

SYMPTOMS.——lIt is generally preceded by 
a cardialgia, or heart-burn, ſour belchings, and flatu- 
lences, with pain of the ſtomach and inteſtines. To 
theſe ſucceed exceſſive vomiting, and purging of 
green, yellow, or blackiſh-coloured bile, with a 
diſtention of the ſtomach, and violent griping pains. 
There is likewiſe a great thirſt, with a very quick 
unequal pulſe, and often a fixed acute pain about the 
region of the navel, As the diſeaſe advances, the 
pulſe often ſinks ſo low as to become quite imper- 
ceptible, the extremities grow cold, or cramped, and 
are often covered with a clammy ſweat, the urine is 
obſtructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. 
Violent hiccuping, fainting, and convulſions are the 
ligns of approaching death. 

MEDICINE.——Aar the beginning of this dif- 
eaſe the efforts of Nature to expel the offending cauſe 
muſt be aſſiſted, by promoting the purging and 
vomiting. For this purpoſe the patient muſt drink 
freely of diluting liquors; as whey, butter-milk, 
warm water, thin water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, or, what 
is perhaps preferable to any of them, very weak 
chicken broth, This ſhould not only be drank plen- 
tifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyſter of it 
given every hour, in order to promote the purging. 

ArTER theſe evacuations have been continued for 
ſome time, a decoction of toaſted oat-bread may be 
drank. to ps the vomiting, The bread ſhould be 

” to ited 
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toaſted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwarg: 
boiled in ſpring- water. If oat-bread cannot be had, 
wheat-bread, or oat-meal well toaſted, may be uſed 
in its ſtead, If this does not put a ſtop to the vomit. 
ing, two table-ipoonfuls of the ſaline julep, with ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till jr 
ceaſes, a 
Tn vomiting and purging however ought never 
to be ſtopped too ſoon. So long as theſe diſcharge 
do not weaken the patient, they are ſalutary, and 
may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be pro- 
moted. But when the patient is weakened by the 
evacuations, which may be known from the ſinking 
of his pulſe, &c. recourſe muſt immediately be had 
to opiates, as recommended above; to which may be 
added ſtrong wines, with ſpirituous cinnamon waters, 
and other generous cordials. Warm negus, or ſtrong 
wine-whey, will likewiſe be neceſſary to ſupport the 
patient's ſpirits, and promote the perſpiration. His 
legs ſhould be bathed in warm water, and afterwards 
rubbed with 'flannel-cloths, or wrapped in warm 
blankets, and warm bricks applied to the ſoles of his 
feet. Flannels wrung out of warm ſpirituous fomen- 
tations ſhould likewiſe be applied to the region of the 
ſtomach. | | 
Wurm the violence of the diſeaſe is over, to pre- 
vent a relapſe, it will be neceſſary, for ſome time, to 
continue the uſe of ſmall doſes of laudanum. Ten | 
or twelve drops may be taken in a glaſs of wine, at 
leaſt twice a-day, for eight or ten days. The patients 
food ought to be nouriſhing, but taken in ſmall quan- 
tities, and he ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe. As the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are generally much weakened, 
an 
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an infuſion of the bark, or other bitters, in ſmall 
wine, ſharpened with the elixir of vitrio], may be 
drank for ſame time. 


Tnovon . hyſicians are ſeldom called in due time 
in this diſeaſe, they ought not to deſpair of relieving 
the patient even in the moſt deſperate circumſtances. 
Of this I lately ſaw a very ſtriking proof in an old 
man and his ſon, who had been both ſeized with it 
about the middle of the night. I did not fee them 
till next morning, when they had much more the 
appearance of dead than of living men. No pulſe 
could be felt; the extremities were cold, and rigid; 
the countenance was ghaſtly, and the ſtrength almoſt 
quite exhauſted. Yet from this deplorable condition 
they were both recovered by the uſe of opiates and 
cordial medicines. 


OF A DIARRHOEA, os LOOSENESS. 


A Loos NES, in many caſes, is not to be con- 
ſidered as a diſeaſe, but rather as a ſalutary evacu- 
ation. It ought therefore never to be ſtopped unleſs 
when 1t continues too long, or evidently weakens the 
patient, As this however ſometimes happens, we 
ſhall point out the moſt common cauſes of a looſe- 
neſs, with the proper method of treatment, 


Wix a looſeneſs is occaſioned by catching cold, 
or an obſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to 
Keep warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, 
to bathe his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
. water, to wear flannel next his ſkin, and to take 
| every other method to reſtore the perſpiration. 


1 Z 2 | | Is 
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In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or re: 
pletion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not 
only cleanſe the ſtomach, but promote all the ſecre. 
tions, which renders them of great importance in 
carrying off a debauch. Half a dram of ipecacuanha 
in powder will anſwer this purpole very well. A day 
or two after the vomit, the ſame quantity of rhubarb 
may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if the 
looſeneſs continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food of eaſy digeſtion, and to drink 
whey, thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A Looseness occaſioned by the obſtruttion of any 
cuſtomary evacuation, generally requires blecding. 
If that does not ſucceed, other evacuations may be 
ſubſtituted in the room of thole which are obſtrutted, 
At the ſame time, every method is to be taken to 
reſtore the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cure of 
the diſeaſe, but the patient's life may depend on 
this. 

A PERIODICAL looſcneſs ought never to be ſtopped. 
It is always an effort of Nature to carry off ſome 
offending matter, which, if retained in the body, 
might have fatal effects. Children are very liable to 
this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while teething. It 
is however ſo far from being hurtful to them, that 
ſuch children generally get their teeth with leaſt 
trouble. If theſe looſe ſtools ſhould at any time 
prove ſour or griping, a tea-fpoonful of magneſia 
alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be 
given to the child in a little panado, or any other 
food. This, if repeated three or four times, will 
generally correct the acidity, and carry off the griping 
ſtools. 

| A Dian 
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A DIARRHOEA, Or looſeneſs which proceeds from 
violent paſſions or affections of the mind, muſt be 
treated with the greateſt caution, Vomits in this 
caſe are highly improper. Nor are purges ſafe, 
unleſs they be very mild, and given in ſmall quan- 
tities. Opiates, and other antiſpaſmodic medicines 
are moſt proper. Ten or tweive drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or 
penny royal tea, every eight or ten hours, till the 
{ymptoms abate. Eaſe, ales 8, and tranquillity 
of mind, are here of the greateſt importance. 

War a louſeneſs proceeds from acrid or poiſon- 
ous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, the patient 
muſt drink large quantities of diluting liguors, with 
oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and purging. 
Afterwards, if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
bowels are inflamed, bleeding will be neceſſary. 
Small doſes of Jaudanum may likewiſe be taken to 
remove the irritation. | 

Warn the gout, repclled from the extremities, 
occaſions a looſcneſs, it ought to be promoted by 
gentle doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. 
The gouty matter is likewiſe to be ſolicited towards 
the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, 
Sc. The perſpiration ought at the ſame time to be 
promoted by warm diluting liquors ; as wine-whey 
with ſpirits of hartſhorn, or a few drops of liquid 
laudanum im it. 

WEN a looſeneſs proceeds from worms, which 
may be known from the ſlimineſs of the ſtools mixed 

with pieces of decayed worms, &c. medicines muſt 
be given to kill and carry off theſe vermin, as the 
powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calome]. 
2.9 Afterwards 
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Afterwards lime-water, either alone, or with a ſmall 


quantity of rhubarb infuſed, will be proper to 
ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevent the new gene- 
ration of worms. 

A. LOOSENESS is often occaſioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the caſe, the. diſeaſe generally 
proves epidemical. When there is reaſon to believe, 
that this or any other diſeaſe proceeds from the uſe 
of unwholeſome water, it ought immediately to be 
changed, or, if that cannot be done, it may be 
corrected by mixing with it quick-lime, chalk, or the 
like, 


In people whoſe ſtomachs are weak, violent exer- 


ciſe immediately after eating will occaſion a looſeneſs. 


Though the cure of this is obvious, yet 1t will be 
proper, beſides avoiding violent exerciſe, to ule ſuch 


medicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 


as infuſions of the bark, with other bitter and aſtrin- 
gent ingredients, 1n white wine. Such perſons ought 
likewiſe to take frequently a glaſs « or two of old red 


port, or good claret. 


FROM whatever cauſe a 110 proceeds, when 
it is found neceſſary to check it, the diet ought to 
conſiſt of rice, boiled with milk, and flavoured with 
cinnamon; rice jelly; ſago, with red port; and the 
lighter forts of fleſh-meat roaſted. The drink may 
be thin water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth ; broth 
made from lean veal, or with ſheep's head, as being 


more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken broth | 
is the molt proper. 


PersoNs who, from a peculiar weakneſs, or too 
great an jrritability of the bowels, are liable to fre- 
quent returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould live temperately, 

* avoiding 
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avoiding crude ſummer fruits, all unwholeſome food, 
and meats. of hard digeſtion. They ought likewile to 
beware of cold, moiſture, or whatever may obſtruct 
the perſpiration, and ſhould wear flannel next their 
ſkin. All violent paſſions as fear, anger, Sc. are 
likewiſe carefully to be guarded againſt, 


OF VOMITING. 


VomiTiNG may proceed from various cauſes ; as 
exceſs in eating or drinking; foulneſs of the ſtomach); 
the acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation of the 
morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the eryſipelas, 
or other diſeaſes, to the ſtomach. It may likewiſe 
proceed from a looſeneſs having been too ſuddenly 
ſtopped; from the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacu- 
ation, as the bleeding piles, the menſes, &c. from a 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, the colic, the iliac paſſion, 
a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any 
kind of poiſon taken into the ſtomach. It is an 
uſual ſymptom of injuries done to the brain; as con- 
tuſions, compreſſions, &c. It is likewiſe a ſymptom 
of wounds, or inflammations of the diaphragm, 
inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, Cc. 
_ Vomtitixe may be occaſioned by unuſual motions; 
as ſailing, being drawn backwards 1n a cart or coach, 
Sc. It may likewiſe be excited by violent paſſions, 
or by the idea of nauſeous or diſagreeable objects, 
eſpecially of ſuch things as have formerly produced 
vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation 
of the bile into the ſtomach : in this caſe what the 
patient vomits 1s generally of a yellow or greeniſh 
colour, and has a bitter taſte, Perſons who are 
8 N ſubjeck 
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ſudject to nervous affections are often ſuddenly ſeized 
with violent fits of vomiting. Laſtly, Vomiting is a 
common ſymptom of pregnancy. In this caſe it 
generally comes on about two weeks after the ſtop. 
page of the menſes, and continues during the firſt 
three or four months. 

Wren vomiting proceeds from a foul Roach or 
indigeſtion, it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, but 
as the cure of a diſeaſe. It ought therefore to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel. 
If this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, a doſe of 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak 
camomile- tea. 

WHEN the retroceſſion of the gout, or the obſtruc- 
tion of cuſtomary evacuations occaſion vomiting, all 
means muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges; or, 
if that cannot be effected, their place muft be ſup- 
plied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the 
extremities in warm water, opening iſſues, ſetons, 
perpetual bliſters, Tc. 

Wren vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding however ought to 
be in ſmall quantities at a time, and the purgatives 
ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed prunes, 
manna or ſenna. Pregnant women are moſt apt to 
vomit 1n the morning, Immediately after getting out 
of bed, which is owing partly to the change of pol- 
ture, but more to the "canine of the ſtomach. It 
may generally be prevented by taking a diſh of tea, 
or ſome light breakfaſt in bed. Pregnant women 
who are afflicted with vomiting ought to be kept ealy 
both in body and mind. They ſhould neither allow 

their 
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their ſtomaths to be quite empty, nor ſhould they eat 
much at once. Cold water 1s a very proper drink in 
this caſe; if the ſtomach be weak, a little brandy 
may be added to it. It the ſpirits be low, and the 

perſon apt to faint, a ſpoonful of cinnamon. water, 
5 a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, may 
be taken. 

Ir vomiting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, bitiers will be of ſervice. Peruvian bark 
infuſed in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as 
vill keep the body gently open, is an excellent medi- 
cine in this caſe. The elixir of vitriol is alſo a good 
medicine, It may be taken in the doſe of fifteen or 


twenty drops, twice or thrice a- ! in a glaſs of 


wine or water. 
A vomiTiNG which proceeds from acidities i in the 


ſtomach is relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt 


medicine of this kind is the magneſia alba, a tea- 
ſpoonful of which may be taken in a diſh of tea or a 
little milk, three or four times a day, or oftener if 
neceſſary, to keep the belly open. 


Wren vomiting proceeds from violent paſſions, or 


affections of the mind, all evacuations muſt be care- 
fully avoided, eſpecially vomits. Theſe are exceed- 
ing dangerous. The patient 1n this caſe ought to be 
kept perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the mind 
ſoothed, and to take ſome gentle cordial, as negus, 
or a little brandy and water, to which a few drops of 
laudanum may occaſionally be added. 

Wren vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions of the ſtomach, muſk, caſtor, and other anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicines, are of uſe. Aromatic plaſters 


have likewiſe a good effect. The ſtomach plaſter of 
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the London or Edinburgh diſpenſatory may be applied. 


to the pit of the ſtomach, or rather a little towards 
the left ſide, ſo as to cover a part of the falſe ribs, 
Aromatic medicines may likewiſe be taken inwardly 
as cinnamon or mint-tea, wine with ſpiceries boiled in 
it, Sc. The region of the ſtomach may be rubbed 


with æther, or, if that cannot be had, with ſtrong 
brandy, or other ſpirits. The belly ſhould be fo. 


mented with warm water, or the patient immerſed up 


to the breaſt in a warm bath. 


I Hav always found the ſaline draughts taken in 
the act of efferveſcence, of ſingular uſe in ſtopping a 
vomiting, from whatever cauſe it proceeded. Theſe 
may be prepared by diſſolving a dram of the falt of 
tartar in an ounce and half of freſh lemon-juice, and 
adding to it an ounce of peppermint-water, the ſame 
quantity of ſimple cinnamon- water, and a little white 
ſugar. This draught muſt be ſwallowed before the 
efferveſcence be quite over, and may be repeated 
every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be 
violent. _ 

As the leaſt motion will often bring on the vomit- 
ing again, even after it has been ſtopped, the patient 
muſt avoid all manner of action. The diet muſt be 
ſo regulated as to fit eaſy upon the patient's ſtomach, 
and nothing ſhould be taken that is hard of digeſtion, 
We do not however mean that he ſhould live entirely 
upon ſlops. Solid food, in this caſe, often fits eaſter 
on the ſtomach than liquids, 


l 


CHAP. Al. 


OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER 


DISORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS 
AND BLADDER. 


HE diabetes is a frequent and exceſſive dif- 
charge of urine, It is ſeldom to be met with 
among young people; but often atracks perſons in 
the decline of lite, eſpecially thoſe who follow the 
more violent employments, or have been hard drink- 
ers in their youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes is often the conſe- 
quence of acute diſeaſes, as fevers, fluxes, Sc. where 
the patient has ſuffered by exceſſive evacuations it 
may alſo be occaſioned by great fatigue, as riding 
long journies upon a hard-trotting horle, carrying 
heavy burdens, running, &c. It may be brought on 
by hard drinking, or the uſe of ſtrong ſtimulating 
diuretic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, ſpirits 
of turpentine, and ſuch like. It is often the effect 


of drinking too great quantities of mineral waters. 


Many imagine that theſe will do them no ſervice 
unleſs they be drank in great quantities, by which 
miſtake it happens that they often occaſion worſe 
diſeaſes than thoſe they were intended to cure. In a 
word, this diſeaſe may either proceed from too great 
a laxity of the organs which ſecrete the urine, from 
ſomething that ſtimulates the kidneys too much, or 
from a thin diſſolved ſtate of the blood, which makes 
too great a quantity of it run off by the urinary 
paſſages. 


SY MP- 


mouth is dry, and he ſpits frequently a frothy ſpittle, 


The mucilaginous vegetables; as rice, ſago, and 


not be obtained, lime-water, in which a due propor- 
tion of oak-bark has been macerated, may be wed. 
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SYMPTOMS.——In a diabetes the urine gene. 
rally exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the 
patient takes, It is thin and pale, of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, The patient has 2 
continual thirſt, with ſome degree of fever; hi; 


The ſtrength fails, the appetite decays, and the fleſh 
waſtes away till the patient is reduced to ſkin and 
bone. There is a heat of the bowels; and frequently 
the loins, teſticles, and feet are ſwelled. 

Tunis diſeaſe may generally be cured at the begin. 
ning; but, after it has continued long, the cure 
becomes very difficult. In drunkards, and very old 
people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN. ——} very thing that fhimulates the 
vrinary paſſages, or tends to relax the habit, mull be 
avoided, For this reaſon the patient ſhould live 
chiefly on ſolid food. Elis thirſt may be quenched 
with acids; as ſorrel, juice of lemon, or vinegat. 


falep, with milk, are the molt proper food. Of ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſhell-fiſn are to be preferred; as 
oyſters, crabs, &c. Bn. 

His drink may be Briſtol-water. When that can- 


The white decoction *, with iſinglaſs diſſolved im it, 1s 
likewiſe a very proper drink. 

Tur patient ought daily to take exerciſe, but it 
ſhould be ſo gentle as not to fatigue him. He ſhoula } 
he upon a hard bed or mattreſs. Nothing hurts tic 


See Appendix, White decoction. 
kidneys 
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kidneys more than lying too ſoft. A warm dry air, 
the uſe of the fleſh bruſh, and every thing that pro- 
motes perſpiration, is of ſervice, For this reaſon the 
patient ought to wear flannel next his ſkin. A large 
ſtrengthening plaſter may be applied to the back: or, 
what will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, a broad girdle 
may be worn about the lotns. 

ME DICINE.— Gentle purges, if the patient 
be not too much weakened by the diſcaſe, have a 
good effect. They may conſiſt of rhubarb, with 
cardamum ſeeds, or any other ſpiceries, infuſed in 
wine, and may be taken in ſuch quantity as to keep 
the belly gently open. 

Tur patient mult next have recourſe to aſtringents 
and corroborants. Half a dram of powder made of 
equal parts of allum and the gum called dragon's 
blood, may be taken four times a day, or oftener if 
the ſtomach will bear it. The allum muſt firſt 
be melted in a crucible; afterwards they may both be 
pounded together. Along with every doſe of this 
powder the patient may take a tea - cupful of the 
tincture of roſes “. 

Ir the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum 
in ſubſtance, Whey may be made of it, and taken in 
the doſe of three or four ounces three times a day. 
The allum-whey is prepared by boiling two Engliſh 
quarts of milk over a flow fire, with three drams of 
allum, till the curd feparates. 

Op1aTEs are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, even though 
the patient reſts well, They take off ſpaſm and 


« See Appendix, Tindare of raſei. 
irri- 
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irritation, and at the ſame time leſſen the force of the 
circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid lauda. 
num may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink two 
or three times a-day. 

Tur beſt corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. A dram of bark may be 
taken in a glaſs of red port or claret three times 
a-day. The medicine will be both more efficacious 
and leſs diſagrecable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the 
acid elixir of vitriol be added to each doſe. Such as 
cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may ule the decoc- 
tion, mixed with an equal quantity of red wine, and 
ſharpened as above. 

Trzre is a dileaſe pretty incident to labouring 
people in the decline of life, called an INCON. 
TINENCY of urine, But this 1s entirely different 
from a diabetes, as the water paſſes off involuntarily 
by drops, and does not exceed the uſual quantity. 
This diſeaſe is rather troubleſome than dangerous. 
It is owing to a relaxation of the ſphincter of the 
bladder, and is often the effect of a palſy. Some- 
times it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occaſioned 
by blows, bruiſes, preternatural labours, &c. Some- 
times it is the effect of a fever. It may likewiſe 
be occaſioned by a long uſe of ſtrong diuretics, or of 
ſtimulating medicines injected into the bladder. 

Tuis diſeaſe may be mitigated by the uſe of aſtrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, ſuch as have been 
mentioned above; but we do not remember ever to 
have ſeen it cured. „ 


OF 
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OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 
IT has already been obſerved, that a ſuppreſſion of 


urine may proceed from various cauſes; as an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or bladder; ſmall ſtones or 
gravel lodging in the urinary paſſages, hard fzces lying 
in the rectum, a ſpaſm or contraction of the neck of 
the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itſelf, a 
ſwelling of the hxmorrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of thele caſes require the cathater, both to 
remove the obſtructing matter, and to draw off the 
urine; but as this inſtrument can only be managed 
with ſafety by perſons {killed in ſurgery, we ſhall ſay 
nothing further of its uſe. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obſtructions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as 
far as the patient's ſtrength will permit, is neceſſary, 
eſpecially where there are ſymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. Bleeding in this caſe not only abates the 
fever, by leſſening the force of the circulation, but, 
by relaxing the ſolids, it takes off the ſpaſm or ſtric- 


ture upon the veſſels which occaſioned the obſtruction. 


AFTER bleeding, fomentations muſt be uſed. Theſe 
may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or of decoc- 
tions of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile- 
flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in theſe may either be 
applied to the part affected, or a large bladder filled 
' with the decoction may be kept continually upon it. 

Some put the herbs themſelves into a flannel- bag, and 
apply them to the part, which is far from being a bad 
method. Theſe continue longer warm than cloths 
dipped in the decoction, and at the ſame time keep 
the part equally moiſt. 


Is 
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Is all obſtructions of urine the body ought to be 
kept open. This is not however to be attempted by 
ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſters, or gentle 
infuſions of ſenna and manna, Clyſters in this caſe 
not only open the belly, but anſwer the purpole of an 
internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in removing 
the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts adjacent. 


THe food muſt be light, and taken in ſmall quanti- 
ties. The drink may be weak broth, or decoctions 
and infuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marſh 
mallow roots,” lime-tree buds, Fc. A tea-ſpoontul of 
the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a dram of Caſtile ſoap, 
may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and, 
if there be no inflammation, he may drink — * 

punch without acid. . 


_ PersSoNs ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to 


live very temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, and 


their liquor diluting. They ſhould avoid all acids 
and auſtere wines, ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe, lie 
hard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary occupations. 


OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 


Wren ſmall ſtones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
diſcharged along with the urine, the patient is ſaid to 
be afflicted with the gravel. If one of theſe ſtones 
happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for ſome 
time, it accumulates freſh matter, and at length be- 
comes too large to paſs off with the urine. In this 
caſe tlie patient is ſaid to have the ſtone. 


CAUSES. The ſtone and gravel may be oc- 


caſioned by high living; the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent 


wines; a ſedentary le; ; lying too hot, loft, or too 
wing much 
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much on the back; the conſtant uſe of water impreg- 
nated with earthy or ſtony particles; aliments of an 
aaſtringent or windy nature, Cc. It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from an hereditary diſpoſition. Perſons in the 
decline of life, and thoſe who have been much afflicted 
with the gout or rheumatiſm, are moſt ſubject to it. 
SYMPTOMS. ——Small ſtones or gravel in the 
kidneys occaſion pain in the loins; ſickneſs; vomit- 
ing; and ſometimes bloody urine. When the ſtone 
deſcends into the areter, and is too large to paſs along 
with eaſe, all the above ſymptoms are increaſed; the 
pain extends towards the bladder; the thigh and leg 
of the affected ſide are benumbed ; the teſticles are 
drawn upwards, and the urine is obſtructed, = 
A STONE in the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time, as well as before and after making water; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly 
when it was running in a full ſtream; by a violent 
pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, eſpe- 
cially on horſeback, or in a coach on rough road 1 
from a white, thick, copious, ſtinking, mucous ſedi- | it 
ment in the urine; from an itching in the top of the | |} 
penis; from an inclination to go to ſtool during the 14 
diſcharge of urine; from the patient's paſſing his urine 
more eaſily when lying than in an erect poſture; from 
a kind of convulſive motion occaſioned by the ſharp \ 
pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of the urine: and 
laſtly from ſounding or ſcarching with the cathater. 
REGIMEN.-—- Perſons afflicted with the gravel 
or ſtone ſhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating 
nature, as ſalt meats, ſour fruits, Sc. Their diet 
oveht chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch things as tend to pro- 
A a mote 
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mote the ſecretion of urine, and to keep the belly 
open. Artichoaks, aſparagus, ſpinnage, lettuce, par. 
ſley, ſuccory, purſlane, turnips, potatoes, Carrots, 
and radiſhes may be ſafely eaten. Onions, leeks, and 
cellery are, in this caſe, reckoned medicinal. The 
moſt proper drinks are whey, butter-milk, milk and 
water, barley-water ; decoctions of the roots of marſh- 
mallows, parſley, liquorice ; or of other mild muci- 
laginous vegetables, as linſeed, &c. If the patient 
has been accuſtomed to generous liquors, he may 
drink ſmall gin-punch without acid, 

GENTLE exerciſe is proper; but violent motion is 
apt to occaſion bloody urine. We would therefore 
adviſe that it ſhould be taken in moderation, Perſons 
afflicted with gravel often paſs a great number of ſtones 
after riding on horſeback, or in a carriage; but thole 
who have a ſtone in the bladder are ſeldom able to 
bear theſe kinds of exerciſe. Where there is a he- 
reditary tendency to this diſeaſe, a ſedentary life ought 
never to be indulged, Were people careful, upon 
the firſt ſymptoms of gravel, to obſerve a proper 
regimen of diet, and to take ſufficient exerciſe, it 
might often be carried off, or, at leaſt, prevented 
from increaſing ; but if the ſame courſe which occa- 
ſioned the diſeaſe be perſiſted in, it cannot fail to ag- 
gravate it. 

MEDICINE.——In what is called a fit of the 
gravel, which is commonly occafioned by a ſtone 
ſticking in the vreter or ſome part of the urinary pal- 
ſages, the patient muſt be bled, warm fomentations 
ſhould likewiſe be applied to the part affected, emol- 
tent clyſters adminiſtered, and diluting mucilaginous 

liquors 
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liquors drank, &c. The treatment of this caſe has 


been fully pointed out under the articles, 1nf/ammation 
of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 


Da. WarrTrT adviſes patients who are ſubject to 
frequent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no 
{tone 1n the bladder, to drink every morning, two or 
three hours before breakfaſt, an Engliſh pint of oyſter 
or cockle-ſhell lime-water, The Doctor very juſtly 
obſerves, that though this quantity might be too ſmall 
to have any ſenſible effect in diſſolving a ſtone in the 
bladder; yet it may very probably prevent its growth. 


WIEN a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor 


recommends Alicant ſoap, and oylter or cockle-ſhell 


lime- water“ to be taken in the following manner: 
The patient muſt ſwallow every day, in any form that 


is leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of 


Alicant ſoap, and drink three or four Engliſh pints of 
oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime-water. The ſoap is to be 
divided into three doſes ; the largeſt to be taken faſt- 
ing in the morning early; the ſecond at noon; and 
the third at ſeven in the evening, drinking above 


each doſe a large draught of the lime- water; the re- 
mainder of which he may take any time betwixt din- 


ner and ſupper, inſtead of other liquors. 

Te patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity of 
the lime-water and ſoap than that mentioned above 
at firit an Engliſh pint of the former and three drams 
of the latter may be taken daily. This quantity, how- 
ever, he may increaſe by degrees, and ought to per- 
ſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines, eſpecially if he 
finds any abatement of his complaints, for ſcveral 


„See Appendix, Lime water. 
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months; nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years, 


It may likewiſe be proper for the patient, if he be 


ſeverely pained, not only to begin with the ſoap and 
lime- water in ſmall quantities, but to take the ſecond 
or third lime-water inſtead of the firſt. However, 
after he has been for ſome time accuſtomed to theſe 
medicines, he may not only take the firſt water, but, 
if he finds he can ealily bear it, heighten its diſſolving 
power ſtill more by pouring it a ſecond time on freſh 
calcined ſhells. _ 

Tre cauſtic alcali, or ſoap-lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a 
very acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given in 
ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal-broth, 
new milk, linſced-tea, a ſolution of gum arabic, or 
a decoction of marſh-mallow roots. The patient muſt 
begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or forty 
drops, and increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach 
will bear. The cauſtic alcali may be prepared by 
mixing two parts of quick-lime with one of potaſhes, 
and ſuffering them to ſtand till the lixivium be formed, 
which muſt be carefully filtrated before it be uſed, If 
the ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall 4 
of water may be added to the mixture. 

THovc the ſoap-lees and lime- water are the moſt 


powerful medicines which have hitherto been diſco- 


vered for the ſtone; yet there are ſome things of a 


more ſimple nature, which in certain caſes are found 


to be beneficial, and therefore deſerve a trial. An 
infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus ſylveſtris, or wild carrot, 
{weetened with honey, has been found to give 1 
derable eaſe in caſes TE the ſtomach could not bear 
any thing of an acrid nature, A decoction of raw 
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coffee-berries taken morning and evening, to the 
quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 
ſweet ſpirit of nitre, has likewiſe been found very effi- 


cacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy 
matter in flakes, 


Tur only other medicine which we ſhall mention is 


the uva ar/i, It.has been greatly extolled of late both 


for the gravel and ſtone, It ſeems, however, to be, 
in all reſpects, inferior to the ſoap and lime-water 
but it is leſs diſagrecable, and has frequently, to my 
knowlege, relieved gravelly complaints. It is gene- 
rally taken in powder from half a dram to a whole 
dram, two or three times a-day. It may however be 
taken to the quantity of ſeven or eight drams a-day, 
with great ſafety and good effect. 


. 
. 


| n 
OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES 
OF BLOOD. 


PONTANEOUS, or involuntary diſcharges 


body. T heſe however are fo far from being always 
dangerous, that they prove often falutary, When 
ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is frequently the 
caſe in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped. Nor 
indeed is it proper at any time to ſtop them, unleſs 
they be ſo great as to endanger the patient's lite, 


Moſt people, afraid of the ſmalleſt diſcharge of blood 


from any part of the body, fly immediately to the uſe 
of ſtyptie and aſtringent medicines, by which means 
an inflammation of the brain, or ſome other fatal diſ- 
eale, is occaſioned, which, had the diſcharge been 
allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 


A a 3 Perl. 
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Pzr1opical diſcharges of blood, from whatever 

part of the body they proceed, mult not be ſtopped. 
They are always the efforts of Nature to relieve her- 
ſelf, and fatal diſeaſes have often been the conſe- 
quence of obſtructing them. It may indeed be ſome- 
times neceſſary to check the violence of ſuch dif. 
charges; but even this requires the greateſt caution, 
Inſtances might be given where the ſtopping of a 
 Tmall beriodical fiux cf blood, from one of the fingers, 
has proved fatal. 
Ix the early period of life, bleeding at the noſe Is 
very common. Thole who are farther advanced 1n 
years are more liable to a hæmoptoe, or diſcharge of 
blood from the lungs. After the middle period of life, 
hæmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common, and in the 
decline of life, diſcharges of blood from the urinary 
paſſages. 

InvoLuxTary fluxes of blood may proceed from 
very different, and often from quite oppoſite cauſes, 
Sometimes they are owing to a particular conſtruction 
of the body, as a ſanguine temperament, a laxity of 
the veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times 
they proceed from a determination of the blood to- 
wards one particular part, as the head, the hamor- 
rhoidal veins, Sc. They may likewiſe proceed from 
an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, in which 
caſe there is generally ſome degree of fever; this like- 
wile happens when the flux is occaſioned by an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon the ſkin, the 
bowels, or any particular part of the ſyſtem. 

Bur a diſſolved ſtate of the blood will likewiſe oc- 
cafion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the 
dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-pox, &c, 


there are often yery great diſcharges of blood from 
different 
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different parts of the body. They may likewiſe be 
brought on by too liberal an uſe of medicines which 
tend to diſſolve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile 
alcaline ſalts, Sc. Food of an acrid or irritating 
quality may likewiſe occaſion hæmorrhages; as alſo 


ſtrong purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly 


ſtimulates the bowels. 

VIOLENT paſſions or agitations of the mind will 
likewiſe occaſion hæmorrhages. Theſe often cauſe 
bleeding at the noſe, and I have known them ſome- 
times occaſion an hemorrhage in the brain. Violent 
efforts of the body, by overſtraining or hurting the 
veſſels, may have the ſame effect, eſpecially when the 
body is long kept in an unnatural poſture, as hang- 
ing the head very low, &c. 

Tee cure of an hxmorrhage muſt be adapted to its 
cauſe, When it proceeds from too much blood, or 
a tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 
purges and other evacuations, will be neceſſary. It 
will likewiſe be proper for the patient in this caſe to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ſtrong 
liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, or ſtimu- 
lating quality. The body ſhould be kept cool, and 
the mind ealy. 

When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or diſ- 
ſolved ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live 
chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of 
a nouriſhing nature, as ſago, ſalep, &c. His drink 
may be wine diluted with water, and ſharpened with 
the juice of lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The 
beſt medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which 
may be taken according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 

WEN a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, 
or of ſtrong ſimulating medicines, che cure is to be 
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effected by ſoft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may likewiſe take frequently about the bulk of a nut- 
meg of Locatelli's balſam, or the ſame quantity of 
ſperma ceti. 

Wu an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture 
upon any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an hæ- 
morrhage, it may be removed by drinking warm di. 
luting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the extremities 
in warm water, Sc. | 


OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


BLEEDING at the noſe 1s commonly preceded by 
ſome degree of quickneſs of the pulſe, a fluſhing in 
the face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavineſs 
in the head, dimneſs of the fight, heat and itching of 
the noſtrils, Sc. 

To perſons who abound with blood this a ge 
is very ſalutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ach, a phrenzy, and even an eplleply. In fevers 
where there is a great determination of blood towards 
the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice. It is likewite 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and ſpleen, 
and often in the gout and rheumatiſm. In all dil- 
eaſes where bleeding is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous Git- 
charge of blood from the noſe 1s of much more 
ſervice than the ſame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great 
point is to determine whether it ought to be ſtopped 
or not. It is a common practice to ſtop the bleeding, 
without conſidering whether it be a diſeaſe, or the 
cure of the diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds from 


fear ; but 1t has often bad, and ſometimes fatal con- 


ſequences. 


War 
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Wren a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens 
in an inflammatory diſcaſe, there is always reaſon to 
believe that it may prove ſalutary; and therefore it 
ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as long as the 
patient is not weakened by it. 

Wren it happens to perſons in perfect health, who 
are full of blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped; 


eſpecially if the ſymptoms of plethora, mentioned 


above, have preceded it. In this caſe it cannot be 
ſtopped without riſking the patient's life. 

Ix fine, whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any 
bad ſymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to en- 

danger the patient's life, it ought not to be ſtopped. 
But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
| pulſe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, 
the lips pale, or the patient complains of being ſick, 
or faint, it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 

For this purpoſe the patient ſhould be ſet nearly 
upright, with his head reclining a little, and his legs 
immerſed in water about the warmth of new milk. 
His hands ought likewiſe 'to be put in lukewarm 
water, and his garters may be ticd a little tighter than 
uſual. Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about 
the place where they are utually made for bleeding, 
and with nearly the ſame degree of tightneſs. Theſe 
muſt be gradually ſlackened as the blood begins to 
ſtop, and removed entirely as ſoon as it gives over. 
SOMETIMES dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop 
the bleeding. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils of 
lint dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine, may be put up 
the noſtrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be 
dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol diſſolved in water may 
likewiſe be uſed for this purpoſe, or a tent dipped in 

the 
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the white of an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a 


powder made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt 
allum, and white vitriol, and put up the noſtril from 


whence the blood iſſues. 

INTERNAL medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as 
they have ſeldom time to operate. It may not how- 
ever be amiſs to give the patient half an ounce of 
Glauber's falt, and the ſame quantity of manna, diſ- 


ſolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. This 


may be taken at a draught, and repeated if it does not 
operate in a few hours. Ten or twelve grains of nitre 
may be taken in a glaſs of cold water and vinegar 
every hour, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it, 
If a ſtronger medicine be neceſiary, a te2-cupful of 
the tincture of roſes, with twenty or thirty drops of 
the ſmall ſpirit of vitriol, may be taken every hour. 
When theſe things cannot be had, the patient may 
drink water, with a little common ſalt ! in it, or equal 
parts of water and vinegar. 

Ir the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold 
water, it will generally ſtop a bleeding at the noſe,—- 
J have ſeldom known this tail. 

SOMETIMES when the bleeding is ſtopped outwardly, 
it continues inwardly. This 1s very troubleſome, and 
requires particular attention, as the patient is apt to 
be ſuffocated with the blood, eſpecially if he falls 
aſleep, which he is very ready to do after loſing a 
great quantity of blood. | 

Wu the patient is in danger of ſuffocation from 
the blood getting into his cheoat, the paſſages may be 
Ropped by drawing threads up the noſtrils, and 
bringing them out at the mouth, then faſtening plec- 


gets or {mall rolls of linen cloth to their extremities; 
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afterwards drawing them back and tying them on the 
outſide with a ſufficient degree of tightneſs. 

AFTER the bleeding is topped, the patient ought 
to be kept as eaſy and quiet as poſſible, He ſhould 
not pick his noſe, nor take away the tents or clotted 
blood, till they fall off of their own accord, and 
ſhould not lie with his head low. 

Taost who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the noſe ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, 
and to keep them warm and dry. They ought to 
wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their 
body as much in an erect poſture as poſſible, and 
never to view any object obliquely. If they have 
too much blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then 
a cooling purge, is the ſafeſt way to leſſen it. 


Bor when the diſeaſe proceeds from a thin diſſolved 
| ſtate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nou- 
riſhing; as ſtrong broths and jellies, ſago-gruel with 
wine and ſugar, Ge. Infuſions of the Peruvian bark 
in wine ought likewiſe to be taken and perliſted 1 in 


for a -oaBiderabile time. 


OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND 


PILES. 


A pisch akk of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veſſels is called the bleeding piles. When the veſlels 
only ſwell, and diſcharge no blood, but are exceed- 
ing painful, the diſcaſe ; is called the blind piles. 

Ponca of a looſe ſpungy fibre, of -a bulky ſize, 
who live high, and lead a ſedentary inactive life, are 
moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is often owing to a 
hereditary diſpoſition, Where this is the caſe, it 

| attacks 
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attacks perſons more early in life than when it is acci- 
dental. Men are more liable to it than women, eſ— 
pecially thoſe of a ſanguine plethoric habit, or of a 
melancholy diſpoſition. 

THe piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of blood, 


by ſtrong aloetic purges, high- ſeaſoned food, drink- 


ing great quantities of ſweet wines, the neglect of 


bleeding, or other cuſtomary evacuations, much 


riding, great coſtiveneſs, or any thing that occaſions 
hard or difficult ſtools. Anger, grief, or other vio— 
lent paſſions, will likewiſe occaſion the piles. I have 
often known them brought on by cold, eſpecially 


about the ſeat. A pair of thin breeches will occaſion 


the diſorder in a perſon who is ſubject to it, and ſome- 
times even in thoſe who never had it before. Preg- 
nant women are often afflicted with the piles. 

A FLUX of blood from the anus is not always to be 


treated as a diſcaſe. It is even more ſalutary than 


bleeding at the noſe, and often prevents or carries off 
diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheu- 


matitm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, 


and oſten proves critical in colics, and inflammatory 
fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard muſt be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and man- 
ner of living. A diſcharge which might be exceſſive 
and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and 
even ſalutary to another. That only is to be eſteemed 


dangerous which continues too long, and is in ſuch 
quantity, as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt the 


digeſtion, nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to 


life. 


WHEN 
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WHEN this 15 the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be checked 
by a proper regimen, and altringent medicines, The 
DIET muſt be cool but nouriſhing, conſiſting chiefly 
of bread, milk, cooling vegetables and broths. The 
DRINK may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, de- 
coctions or infultons of the aſtringent and mucilagi- 

nous plants, as the tormentil root, biltort, the marſh- 
mallow roots, &c. 

Orp conſerve of red roſes is a very good medicine 
in this caſe. It may be mixed with new milk, and 
aken in the quantity of an ounce three or four times 
a-day. This medicine is in no great repute, owing 


to its being ſeldom taken in ſuch quantity as to pro- 


duce any effects; but when taken as here directed, 
and duly perſiſted in, I have known 1t perform very 
extraordinary cures in violent hzmorrhages, eſpecially 
when aſſiſted by the tincture of roſes; a tea-cupful of 
which may be taken about an hour after every coſe 
of the conſerve. 

Taz Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, 
both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Half a dram 
of it may be taken in a glais of red wine, ſharpened 
with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four 
times a-day. 

Ti bleeding piles are ſometimes pero dical, and 
return regularly once a- month, or once in three weeks. 
In this caſe they are always to be conſidered as a ſa- 
lutary diſcharge, and by no means to be ſtopped. 
Some have intirely ruined their health by ſtopping a 
periodical diſcharge of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
Veins. | 

Ix the Blind piles bleeding is generally of uſe. The 
diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink cool and 

3 diluting. 
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diluting. It is likewiſe neceſſary that the body be 
kept gently open. This may be done by ſmall doſes 
of the flowers of brimſtone and cream of tartar, 
Theſe may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea- 
ſpoonful taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if 
neceſſary. Or an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone 
and half an ounce of purified nitre may be mixed 
with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, 
and a tea-ſpoonful of it taken three or four times 
a day. | 
EMOLLIENT clyſters are here I:kewiſe beneficial; 
but there is ſometimes ſuch an aſtriction of the anus, 
that they cannot be thrown up. In this caſe I have 
known a vomit have an exceeding good effect. - 
Wu the piles are exceeding painful and ſwelled, 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient muſt fit over the 
ſteams of warm water, He may likewiſe apply a 
linen-cloth dipped in warm ſpirits of wine to the 
part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of 
leeks fried with butter. If theſe do not produce 
a diſcharge, and the piles appear large, leeches muſt 
be applied as near them as poſſible, or, if they will 
fix upon the piles themſelves, ſo much the better. 
When leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened 
with a lancet. The operation is very caſy, and is 
attended with no danger. 
Vaklous ointments, and other external applica- 
tions, are recommended in the piles; but I do not 
remember to have ſeen any effects from theſe worth 
mentioning, Their principal uſe is to keep the part 
moiſt, which may be done as well by a lot poultice, 
or an emollient cataplaſm. When the pain however 
is very great, à liniment made of two ounces of 
9 | emol. | 
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emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an eg may be 
applied. 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


We mean to.treat here of that diſcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an hemeptce, or 
ſpitting of blood, Perſons of a ſlender make, and 
a lax fibre, who have long necks and ſtrait breaſts, 
are molt liable to this diſcaſe. It is moſt common in 
the ſpring, and generally attacks people before they 
arrive at the prime or middle period of life. Ir is a 
common obſervation, that thoſe who have been ſub- 
ject to bleeding at the noſe when young, are after- 
wards moſt liable to an hæmoptoe. 

CAUSES. An hæmoptoe may proceed from 
\ exceſs of blood, from a peculiar weaknefs of the 
lungs, or a bad conformation of the breaſt. It is 
often occafioned by exceſſive drinking, running, 
wreſtling, ſinging, or ſpeaking aloud. Such as have 
weak lungs ought to avoid all violent exertions of 
that organ, as they value life. They ſhould Iikewife 
guard againſt violent pailions, exceſſive drinking, 
and every thing that occaſions a rapid circulation of 
the blood. 

Tuis diſeaſe may likewiſe proceed from 0 of 
the lungs. Theſe may either be received from with- 
out, or they may be occaſioned by hard bodies getting 


into the wind- pipe, and ſo falling down upon the 
lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obſtruc⸗ 


tion of any cuſtomary evacuation may occaſion a 
ſpitting of blood; as the neglect of bleeding or 


purging 
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purging at the uſual ſcaſons, the ſtoppage of the 
bleeding piles in men, or the menſes in women, c. 
It may likewiſe proceed from a polypus, ſchirrous 
concretions, or any thing that obſtructs the circu- 
lation of the blood in the lungs. It is often the effect 
of a long and violent cough; in which caſe it is gene- 


rally the forerunner of a conſumption, A violent 


degree of cold ſuddenly applied to the external parts 
of the body will occaſion an hæmoptoe. It may 
likewiſe be occafioned | by breathirg air which is too 
much rarified to be Able properly to expand the 
lungs. This is often the caſe with thoſe who work 
in hot places, as furnaces, glaſs2houſes, or the like. 
It may likewiſe happen to fuch as aſcend to the top 


Se. 


SPITTING of blood is not always to be conſidered 


as a primary diſeaſe, It is often only a ſymptom, _ 


and in ſome diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This 
is the caſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſundry 
other fevers. In a droply, ſcurvy, or conſumption, 
it is a bad ſymptom, and ſhews that the hangs are 
ulcerated. Io | 
SYMPTOMS. Spitting of blood is gene- 
rally preceded by a ſenſe of weight, and oppreſſion ot 
the breaſt, a dry tickling cough, hoarſeneſs, and a 
difficulty of breathing. Sometimes ir is uſhered in 
with ſhivering, coldneſs of the extremities, coftive- 
nels, great laſſir ude, flatulence, pains of the back 
and Win Se. As theſe ſhew a general ftricture 


upon the velicis, and a tendency of the blood to 


inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners of 
a very copious diſcharge. The above ſymptoms do 
| not 


of very high mountains, as the peak of Teneriff, 
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not attend a diſcharge of blood from the gums or 
fauces, by which means theſe may always be diſtin- 
guiſhed from an hæmoptoe. Sometimes the blood 
that is ſpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour 
and at other times it is thick, and of a dark or blackiſh 
colour : nothing however can be inferred trom this 
circumſtance, but that the blood has lain a longer or 
ſhorter time in the breaſt before it was diſcharged. 
Sp1TTING of blood, in a ſtrong healthy perſon, 
of a found conſtitution, is not very dangerous; bur 
when it attacks the tender and delicate, or perſons of 
a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When 
it proceeds from a ſchirrus or poly pus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the diſcharge 
proceeds from the rupture of a large veſſel than of a 
ſmall one. When the extravaſated blood is not ſpit 
up, but lodges in the breaſt, it corrupts, and greatly 
increaſes the danger. When the blood procceds from 
an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally fatal. 
REGIMEN. The patient ought to be kept 
cool and eaſy. Every thing that heats the body, or 
quickens the circulation, increaſes the danger. The 
mind ought likewiſe to be ſoothed, and every occaſion 
of exciting the' paſſions avoided. The diet ſhould be 
ſoft, cooling, and ſlender ; as rice boiled with milk, 
ſmall broths, barley-gruels, panado, Sc. The diet, 
in this caſe, can ſcarce be too low, Even water- 
gruel is ſufficient to ſupport the patient for ſome days, 
All ſtrong. liquors muſt be avoided, The patient 
may drink milk and water, barley-water, whey, 
butter milk, and ſuch like. Every thing however 
ſhould be dzank cold, and in ſmall quantities at a 
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time. He ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt ſilence, or at 
leaſt ſpeak with a very low voice. 

MEDICINE. ——This, like the other involun- 
tary diſcharges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenly 
ſtopped by aſtringent medicines, More miſchief is 
often done by theſe than if it were ſuffered to go on, 
It may however proceed ſo far as to weaken the 
patient, and even endanger his life, in which caſe 
proper means muſt be uſed for reſtraining it. 

Tue belly ſhould be kept gently open by laxative | 
diet; as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, &c. If theſe 
ſhould not have the effect, a tea-ſpoonful of the leni- 
tive electuary may be taken twice or thrice a-day, as 
is found neceſſary. If the bleeding proves violent, 
ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as di. 
rected for the bleeding at the noſe. 

Ir the patient be hot or feveriſh, bleeding and 
ſmall doſes of nitre will be of uſe; a ſcruple or half 
a dram of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordi- 
nary drink twice or thrice a-day. - His drink may 
tikewiſe be ſharpened with acids, as juice of lemon, 
or a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol; or he may 
take frequently a cup of the tincture of roſes. 

Barhixe the feet and legs in lukewarm water, 
has likewiſe. a very good effect in this diſeaſe, Opi- 
ates too are ſometimes beneficial ; but theſe muſt be 
adminiſtered with caution, Ten or twelve drops of 
laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice 
+day,' and continued: {or ſome time, provided they 
be tound beneficial, 

THE conterve of roles is likewiſe a very good medi- 
cine in this caſe, provided it be taken in ſufficient 

1 | quantity, 
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quantity, and long enough perſiſted in. It may be 
taken to the quantity of three or four ounces a-day; 
and, if the patient be troubled with a cough, it 
ſhould be made into an electuary with ballamic ſyrup» 
and a little of the ſyrup of poppies. 


Ir ſtronger aſtringents be neceſſary, fifteen or 


twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol may be 


given in a glaſs of water, three or four times a-day. 
Trose who are ſubject to frequent returns of this 

diſeaſe, ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſhould 

be light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and 

vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vigorous 

efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the 
mind, 


VOMITING OF BLOOD. 


Tais is not ſo common as the other diſcharges of 


blood which have already been mentioned; but it is 
very dangerous, and requires particular attention. 
VomiTixG of blood is generally preceded by pain 
of the ſtomach, ſickneſs, and nauſea; and is accom- 
panied with great anxiety, and frequent fainting 
fits. | 
Tris diſeaſe is ſometimes periodical; in which 
caſe it is leſs dangerous. It often procceds from an 
obſtruction of the menſes in women ; and ſometimes 
from the ſtopping of the hæmorrhoidal flux in men. 
It may de occaſioned by any thing that greatly ſtimu— 
lates or wounds the ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or 
purges, acrid poiſons, ſharp or hard ſubſtances taken 
into the ſtomach, Sc. It is often the effect of 
B 2 2 obltrug— 
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obſtructions in the liver, the ſpleen, or ſome of the 
other viſcera, It may likewiſe proceed from external 
violence, as blos or bruiſes, or from any of the 
_ cauſes which produce inflammation. 

A GRearT part of the danger in this diſeaſe ariſes 
from the extravaſated blood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming putrid, by which means a dyſentery or 
putrid fever may be occaſioned. The beſt way of 
preventing this, 1s to keep the belly gently open, by 
frequently exhibiting emollient clyſters. Purges mult 
not be given till the diſcharge is ſtopt, otherwiſe they 
will irritate the ſtomach, and increaſe the diforder. 
All the food and drink muſt be of a mild cooling 
nature, and taken in ſmall quantities. Even drink- 
ing cold water has ſometimes proved a remedy. When 
there are ſigns of an inflammation, bleeding may be 
neceſſury; but the patient's weakneſs will ſeldom 
permit it. Aſtringents can ſeldom be uſed, as they 
ſtimulate the ſtomach, and of courſe increaſe the 
diſeaſe. Opiates may be of uſe; but they muſt be 
given in very ſmall doſes, as four or five drops of 
liquid laudanum twice or thrice a day. 

AFTER the diſcharge is over, as the patient is 
generally troubled with gripes, occaſioned by the 
acrimony of the blood lodged in the inteſtines, gentle 
. purges will be neceſſary. 


OF BLOODY URTNE. 


TRIS 18 a diſcharge of blood from the veſſels of the 
kilneys or bladder, occaſioned by their being either 
cilarged, broken, or eroded, It is more or leis 

Ganger- 
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dangerous according to the different circumſtances 


which attend it. 

Wren pure blood is voided ſuddenly without inter- 
ruption and without pain, it proceeds from the kid— 
nevs; but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a 
dark colour, and emitted with heat and pain about 
the bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the blad- 
der. When bloody urine 1s occaſioned by a rough 
ſtone deſcending from the kidneys to the bladder, 


which wounds the areters, it is attended with a ſharp 


pain in the back and difficulty of making water, If 
the coats of the bladder are hurt by a ſtone, and 
bloody urine follows, it 1s attended with the moſt 
acute pain, and a previous ſtoppage of urine. 

BLoopy urine may likewiſe be occaſioned by falls, 


blows, the lifting or carrying of veavy burdens, hard 


riding, or any violent motion. It may allo proceed 


from ulcers or eroſions of the bladder, from a ſtone 


lodged in the kidneys, or from violent purges, or 
ſharp diuretic medicines, eſpecially cantharides. 

Bl oo urine is always attended with ſome degree 
of danger; but it is peculiarly ſo when mixed with 


purulent matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſomewhere in 


the urinary paſſages. Sometimes this diſcharge pro- 
ceeds from excels of blood, in which caſe it is rather 
to be conſidered as a ſalutary evacuation than a dit- 
eale, If the diſcharge however be very great, it may 
waſte the patient's ſtrength, and occaſion an ill habit 
of body, a dropſy, or a conſumption, Sc. 
Tax treatment of this diſorder muſt be varied 


according to the different cauſes from which it pro- 


cceds. 
B b 3 Wuzy 
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When it is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, the 
cure depends upon an operation; a deſcription of 
which would be foreign to our purpoſe. 

Ir it be attended with a plethora, and ſymptoms of 
inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The belly 
muſt likewiſe be kept open by emollient clyſters, or 
cooling purgative medicines; as cream of tartar, 
rhubarb, manna, or ſmall doſes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

Wuzn bloody urine proceeds from a diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of 
ſome malignant diſeaſe ; as the ſmall-pox, a putrid 
fever, or the like, In this caſe the patient's life 
depends on the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and 
acids, as has already been ſhewn. 

Waen there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ulcer in the 
kidneys or bladder, the patient's diet muſt be cool, 
and his drink of a ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as 
decoctions of marſh-mallow roots with liquorice, 
ſolutions of gum-arabic, &c. Three ounces of 
marſh-mallow roats, and half an ounce of liquorice, 
may be boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to one; 
two ounces of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of 
purified nitre, may be diſſolved in the ſtrained liquor, 
and a tea-cupful of it taken four or five times a day. 

THe early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe bas 
often bad conſequences. When the flux is ſtopped 
too ſoon, the grumous blood, by being confined in 
the veſſels, may produce inflammations, abſceſs, and 
ulcers. If however the caſe be urgent, or the patient 
ſeems to ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtrin- 
gents may be neceſſary, In this caſe the patient may 

take 
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take three or four ounces of lime-water *, with half 


an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark three 
times a- day. 
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Tuts diſeaſe prevails in the ſpring and autumn. 
It is moſt common in marſhy countries, where, after 
hot and dry ſummers, it is apt to become epidemic. 
Perſons are moſt liable to 1t who are much expoſed to 
the night air, or who live in places where the air is 
confined and unwholeſome. Hence it often proves 
fatal in camps, on ſhipboard, in jails, hoſpitals, and 
ſuch like places. 

C AUS ES. his diſeaſe may be occaſioned 
by any thing that obſtructs the perſpiration, or ren- 
ders the humors putrid ; as damp beds, wet clothes, 
unwholeſome diet, air, &c. But it is moſt frequently 
communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious 1n going near ſuch perſons 
as labour under the diſeaſe. Even the ſmell of the 
patient's excrements has been KNOWN to communicate 
the infection. 

STYMPTOMS.— Alt is 3 by a flux of the 
belly attended with violent pain of the bowels, a 
conſtant inclination to go to ſtool, and generally leſs 
or more blood in the ſtools. It begins, like other 
evers, with chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, a quick pulſe, 
great thirſt, and an inclination to vomit, The ſtools 
are at firſt greaſy or frothy, afterwards they are 
ſtreaked with blood, and, at laſt, have frequently 


* See Appendix, Iime-water. 
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the appearance of pure blood, mixed with ſmall 
filaments reſembling bits of ſkin. Worms are ſome- 
times paſſed both upwards and downwards through 
the whole courſe of the diſcaſe. When the patient 

goes to ſtool, he feels a beiring down, as if the whole 


bowels were falling out, and ſometimes a part of the 


inteſtine is actu ly protruded, which proves exceed- 
ing troubleſome, cſpecially in children. Flatulency 
is like wiſe a troubleſome ſymptom, eſpecially towards 
the end of the diſeaſe. 


Tuis diſcaſe may be diſtinguiſhed irom a diarrhoea 


or looſeneſs, by the acute pain of the bowels, and 


the blood which generally appears in the ſtools. It 


may be diſtinguiuncd from the cholera morbus by its 


not being attended with ſuch violent and frequent fits 
of vomiting, Sc. 


Wukx the dyſentery attacks the old, the delicate, 


or ſuch as have been waſted by the gout, the ſcurvy, 


or other lingering diſeaſes, it generally proves fatal. 
Vomiting and hiccuping are bad ſigns, as they ſhew 
an inflammation of the ſtomach. When the ſtools 
are green, black, or have an exceeding diſagreeable 
cadaverous ſmell, the danger is very great, as it 
ſhows the diſeaſe to be of the putrid kind. It is an 
unfavourable ſymptom when clyſters are immediately 
returned; but ftill more ſo, when the paſſage is 
ſo obilinately ſhut, that they cannot be injected. A 
feeble pulſe, coldneſs of the extremities, with diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing, and convulſions, are ſigns of 
approaching death. _ 
REG{MEN.—— Nothing is of more importance 
in this diſcaſe than cleanlineſs. It contributes greatly 
to the recovery of the patient, and no leſs to the 


ſafety 
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ſafety of ſuch as attend him. In all contagious diſ- 
eaſes the danger is increaſed, and the infection ſpread, 
by the neglect of cleanlineſs ; but in none more than 
this. Every thing about the patient ſhould be fre- 
quently changed. The excrements ſhould never be 
ſuffered to continue in his chamber, but removed 
immediately, and buried under ground. A conſtant 
ſtream of freſh air ſhould be admitted into the cham- 
ber; and 1t ought frequently to be ſprinkled with 
vinegar, juice of lemon, or ſome other ſtrong acid. 
Tae patient muſt not be diſcouraged, but his 
ſpirits Kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends 
more to render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than the 
fears and apprehenſions of the ſick. All diſeaſes of 
this nature have a tendency to ſink and depreſs the 
ſpirits, and when that is increaſed by fears and alarms 
from thoſe whom the patient believes to be perſons of 
ſkill, it cannot fail to have the worſt effects. 
A FLANNEL waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin has often 
a very good effect in a dyſentery. This promotes 
the perſpiration without over-neating the body. Great 
caution however 1s neceſſary in leaving it off, I 
have often known a dyſentery brought on by im- 
prudently throwing off a flannel waiſtcoat before the 
ſcaſon was ſufficiently warm. For whatever purpoſe 
this piece of dreſs is worn, it ſhould never be left off 
but in a warm ſeaſon. - ps 
In this diſeaſe the greateſt attention muſt be paid 
to he patient's diet, Fleſh, fiſh, and every thing 
that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ſtomach, muſt be abſtained from. Apples boiled in 
milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with 
broth made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may 
- be 
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be eat. Gelatinous broth not only anſwers the pur- 
poſe of food, but likewiſe of medicine. 1 have 
often known dyſenteries, which were not of a putrid 
nature, cured by it, after pompous medicines had 
proved ineffectual “. 

ANnoTHER kind of food very proper in the dyſen- 
tery, which may be uſed by ſuch as cannot take the 
broth mentioned above, is made by boiling a few 
handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for ſix or ſeven 
hours, till it becomes as hard as ſtarch. Two or 
three table-ſpoonfuls of this may be grated down, 
and boiled in ſuch a quantity of new milk and water 
as to be of the thickneſs of pap. This may be ſweet- 
ened to the patient's taſte, and taken for his ordinary 


food +. 
IN 


The manner of making this broth is, to take a ſheep's head 
and feet with the ſkin upon them, and to burn the wool off with a 
hot iron, Afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. A 


lietle cinnamon or mace may be added to give the broth an agree- 


able flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm with 
toaſted bread, thice or four times a-day. A clyſter of it may like- 
wiſe be given twice a- day. Such as cannot uſe the broth made ig 
this way, may have the head and feet ſcinned; but we have reaſon 
to believe that this hurts the medicine. It is not our buſineſs here 
to reaſon upon the nature and qualities of medicines, otherwiſe this 
might be ſhewn to poſſeſs virtues every way ſvited to the cure of a 
dyſentery which does not proceed from a putrid ſlate of the humours. 
One thing we know, which is preferable to all reaſoning, that 
whole families have often been cured by it, after they bad uſed 
many other medicines in vain, It will however be proper that the 
patient take a vomit, and a doſe or two of rhubarb, before he 
begins to uſe the broth, It will likewiſe be neceſlary to continue 
the uſe of it for a conſiderable time, and to make it the principal 

food. 
+ The learned and humane Dr, Rutherford, late profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, uſed to mention this food 
m 
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Ix a putrid dyſentery the patient may be allowed 
to eat freely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit; as 
apples, grapes, currant berries, | ſtrawberries, &c. 
Theſe may either be eat raw or boiled, with or with- 
out milk, as the patient chuſes. The prejudice 
againſt fruit in this diſeaſe is ſo great, that many 


believe it to be the common cauſe of dyſenteries, 


This however is an egregious miſtake. Both reaſon 
and experience ſhew, that good fruit is one of the 
beſt medicines, both for the prevention and cure of 
the dyſentery. Good fruit is in every reſpect calcu— 
lared to counteract that tendency to putrefaction, 
from whence the moſt dangerous kind of dyſentery 
proceeds, The patient in ſuch a caſe ought therefore 


to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleaſes, 
provided it be good“. 


Tae 


in his public lectures with great encomiums. He directed it to be 
made by tying a pound or two of the fineſt flour, as tight as poſh- 
ble, in a linen 1ag, afterwards to dip it fiequently in water, and to 
dridge the outſide with flour till a cake or cruſt was formed around 
it, which prevents the water from ſoaking into it while boiling, y 

is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry maſs, as Airected 
above. This, when mixed with milk and water, will not only 


anſwer the purpole of food, but may likewiſe be given in 


clyſlers. 

* | lately ſaw a young man who had been ized with a dyſentery 
in North America, Many things had been tried there for his relief, 
but to vo purpoſe. At length, tired out with diſappointments from 
medicine, and reduced to {kin and bone, he came over to Britain, 
rather with a view to die among his relations than with any hop es 


of a cure. After taking ſundry medicines here with no better 


ſucceſs than abjoad, I adviſed him to leave off the uſe of drugs, and 
to truſt entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle exerciſe, 
Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure at that ſeaſon, 
Theſe he eat with milk twice, and ſometimes thrice a-day. The 
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Tur moſt proper drink in this diſorder is whey. 
The dyſentery has often been cure by the uſe of 
clear whey alone. It may be taken both for drink, 
and in form of clyſter. When whey cannot be had, 
barley-water ſharpened with cream of tartar may be 
drank, or a decoction of barley and tamarinds ; two 
ounces of the former and one of the latter may be 
boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to one. Warm 
water, water-gruel, or water wherein hot iron has 
been frequently quenched, are all very proper, and 
may be drank in turns. Camomile tea, if the ſtomach 
will bear it, 1s an exceeding proper drink. It both 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and by its antiſeptic quality 
tends to prevent a mortification of the bowels. =_ 

MEDICINE.—— At the beginning of this dif- 
eaſe it is always neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 
For this purpoſe a vomit of ipecacuanha muſt be 
given, and wrought off with weak camomile-tea. 
Strong vomits are ſeldom neceſſary here. A ſcruple, 
or at moſt half a dram of ipecacuanha, 1s generally 
ſufficient for an adult, and ſometimes a very few 
grains will ſuffice. The day after the vomit, half a 
dram, or two ſcruples of rhubarb, muſt be taken. 
This doſe may be repeated every other day for two or 
three times. Afterwards ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha 
may be taken for ſome time. Two or three grains of 
the powder may be mixed in a table-ſpoonful of the 
ſyrup of poppies, and taken three times a-day. 


conſequence was, that in a ſhort time his ſtools were reduced from 
upwards of twenty in a day, to three or four, and ſometimes not fo 
many, He uſed the other fruits as they came in, and was, in a few 
weeks, ſo well as to leave that part of the country where I was, with 
a view to return to America, | 
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Txsk evacuations, and the regimen preſcribed 
above, will often be ſufficient to effect a cure. Should 
it however happen otherwiſe, the following aſtrin- 
gent medicines may be uled. 

A cLysTer of ſtarch or fat mutton-broth, with 
twenty or thirty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may 
be adminiſtered twice a-day. At the ſame, time an 
ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum- 
tragacanth, may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of 
barley-water, over a flow fire, and a table. ſpoonful 
of it taken every hour. N 

Ir theſe have not the N effect, the patient 
may take, four times a-day, about the bulk of a 
nutmeg of the Japonic confection, drinking after it a 
tea · cupful of the decoction of logwood “. ._ 

Perſons who have been cured of this diſeaſe are 
very liable to ſuffer a relapſe; to prevent which, 


great circumſpection with reſpect to diet is neceſſary. 


The patient muſt abſtain from all fermented liquors, 
except now and then a glaſs of good wine; but he 
muſt drink no kind of malt-liquor. He muſt like- 
wiſe abſtain from animal food, as fiſh and fleſh, and 
muſt live principally upon milk and vegetables. 
 GenrTLE exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſhould go to the country as 
ſoon as his ſtrength will permit, and ſhould take 
exerciſe daily on horſeback, or in a carriage. He 
may likewiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, 
and may drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed 
with an equal quantity of new milk. 

WurN dyſenteries prevail, we would recommend a 
ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs, a ſpare uſe of animal 


* See Appendix, Decodion of logwoed, 
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food, and the free uſe of ſound ripe fruits, and other 
vegetables. The night-air is to be carefully avoided, 
and all communication with the ſick. Bad ſmells are 
likewile to be ſhunned, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe 
from putrid animal ſubſtances. The office houſcs 
where the ſick go are carefully to be avoided. 
Wuesn the firſt ſymptoms of the dyſentery appear, 
the patient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
to bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, 
to promote a ſweat. This, with a doſe or two 
of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off 
the diſeaſe. In countries where dyſenteries prevail, 
we would adviſe ſuch as are liable to them, to take 
either a vomit or a doſe of phyſic every ſpring and 
autumn, as a preventive. 
Tax are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
 LIENTERY and COELIAC PASSION, which, 
though leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit 
confideration. Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed from 
a relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which is 
ſometimes ſo great, that the food paſſes through them 
without almoſt any ſenſible alteration; and the patient 
dies merely from the want of nouriſhment. 

Wren the lientery or cœliac paſſion ſucceed a 
dyſentery, they often prove fatal. They are always 
dangerous in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution 
has been broken by exceſs or acute diſeaſes. If the 
ſtools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt 
great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 
3 marked with ſpots of different colours, the dan- 
ger is very great. 

Tux treatment of the patient is in general the ſame 
as in the dyſentery. In all obſtinate fluxes of the 

belly, 
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belly, the cure muſt be attempted, by firſt ckaning 
the ſtomach and bowels with gentle vomits and 
purges. Afterwards ſuch a diet as has a tendency to 
heal and ſtrengthen the bowels, with opiates and 
aſtringent medicines, will generally perfect the cure. 

THz ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to a 
TENESMUS, or frequent defire of going to ſtool. 
This diſeaſe reſembles the dyſentery, ſo much, both 
in its ſymptoms and method of cure, that we think it 
needlets to inſiſt upon it. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
OF THE HEA D- Ac H. 


A HES and pains proceed from very different 
a cauſes, and may affect any part of the body; 


but we ſhall point out thoſe only which occur moſt 


frequently, and are attended with the greateſt dans 
Fer. 
Warx the head-ach is flight, and affects a par- 
ticular part of the head only, it is called cepbalalgia; 


when the whole head is affected, cephalæa; and when 


on one ſide only, hemicrania, A fixed pain in the 
forchead, which may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, is called the clavis hyſtericus. 

TaeRe are allo other diſtinctions. Sometimes the 
pain is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes it 1s 


an original diſcaſe, and at other times only ſympto- 


matic. When the head- ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, 
with 
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with a conſiderable heat of the part affected. When 
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rom a cold phlegmatic habir, the patient complains 
of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneis in 


the part. This kind of head-ach is ſometimes attended 
with a degree of ſtupidity or folly. 


WIJATEVER obſtructs the free circulation of the 


blood through the veſſels of the head, may occaſion 


a head-ach. In perſons of a full habit, who abound 
with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often 


proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions as bleeding at the noſe, ſweating of the feet, 
' We. It may likewiſe proceed from any cauſe that de- 


termines a greater flux of blood towards the head ; as 


coldneſs of the extremities, hanging of the head, &c. 


Whatever prevents the return of the blood from the 


head will likewiſe occaſion a head- ach; as looking 


long obliquely at any object, wearing any thing tight 
about the neck, or the like. 


WHEN a head-ach proceeds from the 8 of a 


running at the noſe, there is a heavy, obtuſe, preſſing 
pain in the fore- part of the head, in which there ſeems 
to be ſuch a weight, that the patient can ſcarce hold 


it up. When it is occaſioned by the cauſtic matter of 


the venereal diſeaſe, it generally affects the ſkull, and 
often produces a ca7tes of the bones. 

SOMETIMES the head- ach proceeds from the repul- 
fon, or retroceſſion of the gout, the eryſipelas, the 


ſmall-pox, meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 


What is called a hemicrana generally proceeds from 
crudities or indigeſtion. Inanition, or e:nptineſs, will 
alſo occaſion head-achs. I have often ſeen inſtances of 
this in nurſes who gave ſuck too long, or who did not 
take a ſufficient quantity of ſolid food. 

THERE 
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THERE is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant, 
and almoſt intolerable head-ach, which occaſions 
great debility both of body and mind, prevents ſleep, 
deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, dimneſs of 
ſight, a noiſe 1n the ears, convulſions, epileptic fits, 
and ſometimes vomiting, coſtivencls, coldneſs of the 
extremities, Sc. | 

THe head-ach is often ſymptomatic in continual 
and intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. It is 
likewiſe a very common ſymptom in hyſteric and hy- 
pochondriac complaints. 

Wu a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
urine, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. In exceſlive 
head-achs, coldneſs of the extremities is a bad ſign, 

Wu the diſeaſe continues long, and is very vio- 
lent, it often terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, 
deafneſs, a vertigo, the pally, epilepſy, Sc. 


In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general 1s to be 


obſerved. The diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emol- 
hent ſubſtances as will correct the acrimony of the 
humours, and keep the belly open; as apples boiled 
in milk, ſpinage, turnips, and ſuch like. The drink 


ought to be diluting; as barley-water, infuſions of 


mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the ſu- 


dorific woods, &c. The feet and legs ought to be 


kept warm, and frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water; the head ſhould be ſhaved, and bathed with 
water and vinegar. The patient ought, as much as 
poſſible, to keep in an erect poſture, and not lie with 
his head too low. 

Wukx the headach is owing to excels of blood, or 
an hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the ope- 
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ration repeated if there be occaſion. Cupping allo, 
or the application of leeches to the temples, and be- 
hind the ears, will be of ſervice. Afterwards. a bliſ- 
tering plaſter may be applied to the neck, behind the 
ears, or to any part of the head that is moſt affected. 
In ſome caſes it will be proper to bliſter the whole 
head, In perſons of a groſs habit, iſſues or perpetual 
bliſters will be of ſervice, The belly ought likewiſe 
to be kept open by gentle laxatives, 

BuT when the head-ach proceeds from a copious 
vitiated ſcrum ſtagnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the ſkull, with a dull, heavy, con- 
tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are 
neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, or the 
like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to bliſter 

the whole head, and to keep the back part of the 
neck open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual 
bliſter. | 
Warn the head-ach is occaſioned by a ſtoppage of 
a running at the nole, the patient ſhould frequently 
ſmell to a bottle of volatile ſalts; he may likewiſe 
take ſnuff, or any thing that will irritate the noſe, ſo 
as to promote a diſcharge from it; as the herb maltich, 
ground-ivy, Sc. 

A hemicrania, ep ecially a periodical one, is gene- 
rally owing to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which 
gentle womit muſt be adminiſtered, as alſo purges of 
rhubarb. After the bowels have been ſufficiently 
cleared, chalybeate waters, and ſuch bitters as 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, will be neceſſary. 5 

Warn the head-ach ariſes from a vitiated ſtate of 
the humours, as in the ſcurvy and venereal diſeaſe: 


the 
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the patient, after proper evacuations, muſt drink 
freely of the decoction of woods, or the decoftion of 
ſarſaparilla with raiſins and liquorice . Theſe pro- 
mote perſpiration, ſweeten the humours, and, if duly 
perſiſted in, will produce very happy effects. When 
a collection of matter is felt under the ſkin, it muſt 


be diſcharged by an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render 


the bone carious. 
Wnkzn the head- ach is fo intolerable as to endanger 


the patient's life, or is attended with continual watch- 
ing, delirium, Sc. recourſe muſt be had to opiates, 


Theſe, after proper evacuation by clyſters, or mild 


purgatives, may be applied both externally and inter- 


nally. The affected part may be rubbed with Bate's 
anodyne ballam, or a cloth dipped in it may be ap- 
plied to the part. The patient may, at the ſame time, 
take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of valerian 
or penny-royal tea, twice or thrice a-day. This is 


only to be done in caſe of extreme pain. Proper eva- 


cuations ought always to accompany and follow the 
uſe of opiates. _ 

Wren the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, 
his feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm 
water, and well rubbed with a coarſe cloth. Cata- 


plaſms with muſtard or horſeradiſh ought likewiſe to 


be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly neceſ- 


fary when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour 


affecting the head. 


Wurs the head- ach is occaſioned by great beat, 
hard labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may 
be allayed by cooling medicines; as the ſaline draughts 


with nitre, and the like. 


* Sce Appendix, Decoction of ſarſaparillia. 
Ser Ant 
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A LIT TIE of Ward's eſſence, dropt into the palm 
of the hand and applied to the forehead, will ſome- 
times remove a violent headach; and ſo will æther, 
when applied in the ſame manner. 


or THE TOOTHACH 


Tais diſeaſe is ſo well known, that it needs no de- 
ſcription. It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, 
and often ſucceeds pains of the ſhoulders and other 
parts of the body. 

Ir may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any 
of the other cauſes of inflammation. I have often 
known the tooth-ach occaſioned by neglecting ſome 
part of the uſual coverings of the head, by fitting 
with the head bare near an open window, or expoſing 
it any how to a draught of cold air. Food or drink 
taken either too hot or too cold is very hurtful to the 
teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweet- meats, 
are likewiſe hurtful. Nothing is more deſtructive to 
the teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of 
hard ſubſtances. Picking the teeth with pins, needles, 
or with any thing that may hurt the enamel with which 
they are covered, does great miſchief, as the tooth is 
ſure to be ſpoilt whenever the air gets into it. Preg- 
nant women are very ſubject to the tooth-ach, eſpe- 
cially during the firſt three or four months of preg- 
nancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds from ſcorbutic 

humours affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth 
are ſometimes waſted, and fall out without any con- 


Aiderable degree of pain. The more immediate caule 
bf the tooth-ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 


I 
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Ix order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt en- 


deavour to draw off the humours from the part affect- 


ed. This may be done by mild purgatives, ſcarifying 


the gums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing 
the feet frequently in warm water. The perſpiration 
ought likewiſe to be promoted, by drinking freely of 


weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with ſmall 


doſes of nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding 


good effect in the tooth- ach. It is ſeldom ſafe to ad- 


miniſter opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or 
even to draw a tooth till proper evacuations have been 
premiſed, and theſe alone will often effect the cure. 

Ir this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtill 
increaſe, a ſuppuration may be expected; to promote 
which a toaſted fig ſhould be held between the gum 
and the cheek; bags filled with boiled camumiie 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
to the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth 
as the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow 
cool: the patient may likewiſe receive the ftcams of 
warm water into his mouth, through an inverted fun- 
nel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a por- 
ringer filled with warm water, Ec. 

Sucn things as promote the diſcharge or ſaliva, or 


cauſe the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For 


this purpoſe bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may 
be chewed; as gentian, calomus-aromaticus, or pel- 
latory of Spain. Allen recommends the root of yellow 
water flower. de- luce in this caſe, This root may either 
be rubbed upon the tooth or a little of it chewed. 
Brookes ſays, he hardly ever knew it fail to e eaſe the 
tooth- ach. | 
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Many other herbs, roots, and ſeeds, are recom- 
mended for curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves cr 
roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco ſmoked 
or chewed, ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of muſtard chewed, 
&c. Theſe bitter, hot, and pungent things, by oc- 


caſioning a great flow of ſaliva, requently give caſe 


in the tooth-ach, 

Or1aTEs often relieve the tooth- ach. For this pur- 
poſe a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held 
between the teeth; or a piece of ſticking- plaſter, 
about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, with a bit of opium 
in the middle of it, of a ſize not to prevent the ſtick- 
ing of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, 
where the pullation is molt ſenſible. De la Motte 
affirms, that there are few caſes wherein this will not 
give relief, If there be a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill 
made of equal parts of camphire and opium, put into 
the bollow, 1s often beneficial. When this cannot be 
had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum-m aſtich, 
wax, lead, or any ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and 
keep out the external air. 


Few applications give more relief in the tooth- ach 


than bliſtering- plaſters. Theſe may be applied be- 


twixt the ſhoulders, but they have the beſt effect 
when gut behind the ears, and made ſo large as to 
cover a part of the lower- jaw. 

AFTER all, when a tooth 1s carious, it is often im- 
poſſible to remove the pain without extracting 1 it; and, 


as a ſpoilt tooth never becomes ſound again, it is pru- 


dent to draw it ſoon, leſt it ſhould affect the reſt. 
T ooth- drawing, like bleeding, is very much practiſed 
by mechanics as well as perſons of the medical profeſ- 

fon. 
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ſion. The operation however is not without danger, 
and ought always to be performed with care. A per- 
ſon unacquainted with the ſtructure of the parts will 
be in danger of breaking the jaw-bone, or of drawing 
a ſound tooth inſtead of a rotten one. 

Wurd the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the 
pain chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
bark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth- ach, from the application of an artificial mag- 
net to the affected tooth. We ſhall not attempt w 
account for its mode of operation, but, if it be found 
to anſwer, though only in particular caſes, it certainly 
deſerves a trial, as it is attended with no expence, aud 
cannot do any harm. 

PERSONS who have returns of the tooth- ach at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often pre- 
vent it by taking a doſe of phyſic at theſe times. 

Krrpixc the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency 
to prevent the tooth-ach. The beſt method of doing 
this is to waſh them daily with ſalt and water, or with 
cold water alone, All bruſhing and ſcraping of the 
teeth is dangerous, and, unleſs it be performed with 
great care, does miſchief, _ 


OF THE EAR. AH. 


Tuis diſorder chiefly affects the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the car called the meatus audi- 


torius. It is often ſo violent as to occaſion great reſt- 


leſſneſs and anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes 


epileptic fits, and other convulſive diſorders, have 


been brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 


4 True 
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Tux ear-ach may proceed from any of the cauſes 
which produce inflammation. Ir often proceeds from 
a ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, or from 
the head being expoſed to cold when covered with 
{weat, It may alſo be occaſioned by worms, or other 
inſects getting into the ear, or being bred there; or 
from any hard body ſticking in the ear, Sometimes 
it proceeds from the tranſlation of morbific matter 
to the ear. This often happens in the decline of 
malignant fevers, and occaſions deafneſs, which is 
generally reckoned a favourabie ſymptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from inſects, or any 
hard body ſticking in the ear, every method muſt be 
taken to remove them as ſoon as poſſible. The 
membranes may be relaxed by dropping into the ear, 
oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the 
patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by taking ſnuff, or 
ſome ſtrong ſternutatory, If this Mould not force 
out the body, it muſt be extracted by art. I have 
ſeen inſects, which had got into the ear, come out of 
their own accord upon pouring in oil, which is a 
thing they cannot bear. | 

Wren the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 
mation, it muſt be treated like other topical inflamma- 
tions, by a cooling regimen and opening medicines. 
Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or ju— 


: 12 ' 5 1 > . X | - 
gular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. 
The ear may likewiſe be fomented with ſtcams ot 


warm water, or flannel bags Hed with boiled mallows 
and camomile flowers may be applied to it warm; ar 
bladders filled with warm milk and water. An ex- 
cecding good methed of tomenting the ear 1s to appiy 
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it cloſe to the mouth of a jug filled with warm water, 
or a ſtrong decoction of camomile flowers. 

Taz patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and he ought to take ſmall doſes of 
nitre and rhubarb, viz. a ſcruple of the former, and 
ten grains of the latter three times a-day. His drink 
may be whey, or decoctions of barley and liquorice 


with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear ought 


frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a 
little of the volatile liniment. | 

Warn the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, a 
poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may 
be applied to the ear, and irequently renewed, till 
the abiceis breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards 
the humours may be diverted from the part by gentle 
laxatives, bliſters, or iſſues; but the diſcharge muſt 
not be {uddenly dried up by any external application. 
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Tuts may proceed from various caules ; as indi- 
geſtion; wind; the acrimony of the bile; ſharp, acrid, 
or poiſonous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, &c. 
It may likewiſe proceed from worms; the ſloppage of 

uitomary evacuations z a tranſlation of gouty matter 
to the ſtomach, the bowels, Oc. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to 


pains of the ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially ſuch as 


are afflicted with hyiteric complaints. Jt is likewile 
very common to hy pochondriac men of a ſedentary 
and luxurious life. In ſuch perſons it often proves 10 
extremely obſtinate as to baffie all the powers of me- 
dicine. 

WIEN 
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Wuers the pain of the ſtomach is moſt violent after 
eating, there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds from 
fome fault either in the digeſtion or the food. In this 
caſe the patient ought to change his diet, till he finds 
what kind of food agrees beſt with his ſtomach, and 
ſhould continue chiefly to uſe it. If a change of diet 
does not remove the complaint, the patient may take 
a gentle vomit, and afterwards a doſe or two of rhu- 
barb. He ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of camo- 
mile-flowers, or ſome other ſtomachic bitter either in 
wine or water. [I have often known exerciſe remove 
this complaint, eſpecially failing, or a long Journey 
on horſeback, or in a machine 

WHEN a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from flatu- 
lency, the patient 1s conſtantly belching up wind, and 
feels an uneaſy diſtenſion of the ſtomach after meals. 
This is a moſt deplorable diſeaſe, and is ſeldom cured. 
In general, the patient ought to avoid all windy diet, 
and every thing that ſours on the ſtomach, as greens, 
roots, Sc. This rule however admits of ſome excep- 
tions. There are many inſtances of perſons very much 
troubled with wind, who received great benefit from 
eating parched peaſe, though that 1 18 generally 
ſuppoſed to be of a windy nature * 

Tris complaint may likewile be eth relieved by 
labour, eſpecially digging, reaping, mowing, or any 
kind of active employment by which the bowels are 
alternately compreſſed and dilated. The moſt obſti- 
nate cafe of this kind 1 ever met with was in a perion 
of a ſedentary occupation, whom I adviſed, after he 


* Theſe are prepared by ſteeping or ſoaking peaſe in water, and 
afterwards drying them in a pot or Kiln till 1 be quite hard. 
They may be uicd at . 


had 
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had tried every kind of medicine in vain, to turn gar- 
dener, which he did, and has ever ſince enjoyed good 
health. 

Wu a pain of the ſtomach is occaſioned by the 
allowing of acrid or poiſonous ſubſtances, they muſt 
be diſcharged by vomit ; this may be excited by but- 
ter, oils, or other ſoft things, which ſheath and de- 
fend the ſtomach from the acrimony of its contents. 
Wu pain of the ſtomach proceeds from a tranſla- 
tion of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceſſary, as 


generous wines, French brandy, Sc. Some have 


drank a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in this caſe, 
in a few hours, without being 1n the leaſt intoxicated, 
or even feeling the ſtomach warmed by it. It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the quantities neceſſary upon theſe 


occaſions. This muſt be left to the feelings and diſ- 


cretion of the patient. The ſafer way however is not 
to go too far. When there is an inclination to vomit, 

it may be promoted by drinking an infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers or carduus benedictus. 

Ie a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceſſary, 
eſpecially in ſanguine and very full habits, It will 
likcwiſe be of ule to keep the body gently open by 
mild purgatives; as rhubarb or ſenna, Sc. When 
this diſeaſe affects women in the decline of life, after 
the ſtoppage of the menſes, mak ing an iſſue in the leg 
or arm will be of peculiar ſervice. 

Waen the diſcaſe is occaſioned by worms, they 
muſt be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as are 
recommended in the following ſection 

Wu the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the di- 
geſtion bad, which often occaſion flatulencies, the 
acid 
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acid elixir of vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice, Fif- 
teen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of 
wine or water twice or thrice a day. | 

PersoNs afflicted with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unlels they be taking ſome purgative medicines; 
theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, tend to 
weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, and conſe- 


quently increaſe the diforder. Their beſt method is 


to mix purgatives and ſtomachics together. Equal 


| parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infuſed 


in brandy or wine, and taken in ſuch quantity as to 
keep the body gently open. 


CHAP, XXXV. 
OF WORMS. 


HE.SE are chiefly of three kinds, 72. the tænia, 

or tape-worm; the Zeres, or round and long 
worm; and the gſcarides, or round and ſhort worm. 
There are many other kinds of worms found in the 
human body; but as they proceed, in a great mea- 
ſure, from ſimilar cauſes, have nearly the fame ſymp. 


toms, and require almoſt the ſame method of treat- 


ment, we ſhall not ſpend time in enumerating them. 

Tux tape-worm is white, very long, and all over- 
jointed. It is generally bred either in the ſtomach or 
{mall inteſtines. The round and long worm is like— 
wife bred in the ſmall guts, and ſometimes in the ſto- 
mach. The round and ſhort worms commonly lodge 
in the rectum, or what is called the end-gut, and oc- 
caſion a diſagreeable itching about the ſcat, 
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Tur long round worms occaſion ſqueamiſhneſs, vo- 
miting, a difagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, ſwel- 
ling of the belly, ſwoonings, loathing of food, and 
at other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, 
convulltons, epileptic fits, and ſometimes a privation 
af ſpeech. Theſe worms have been known to perfo- 
rate the inteſtines, and get into the cavity of the belly. 
The effects of the tape-worm are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the long and round, but rather more violent. 

Anpay ſays, the following ſymptoms particularly 
attend the ſelium, which is a ſpecies of the tape- worm, 
viz, ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a voracious 
appetite. The round worms called aſcarides, beſides 
an itching of the anus, cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſmus, 
or an inclination to go to ſtool. 

CAUSES.—— Worms may proceed from various 
cauſes ; but they are ſeldom found except in weak and 
relaxed ſtomachs, where the digeſtion is bad. Seden- 
tary perſons are more liable to them than the active 
and Jaborious. Thole who eat great quantities. of 
unripe fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and 
roots, are generally ſubject to worms. T hey are 
often a ſymptom of fevers, and other acute diſeaſes. 
There ſeems to be a hereditary diſpoſition in ſome 
perſons to this diſeaſe, I have often ſeen all the. 
children of a family ſubject to worms of a particular 
kind. They ſcem likewiſe frequently to be owing. to 
the nurſe. Children of the ſame family, nurſed by 
one woman, have often worms, when thoſe nuried by 
another have none. 

CniLDREN are more liable to this diſeaſe than 
adults; though infants on the breaſt are ſeldom 
troubled with it, To this however there are ſeveral 
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exceptions. I have ſeen a child who paſſed worms 
before it was three months old. They were indeed of 
a very particular kind, being real caterpillars. Some 
of them were above an inch long; they had red 
heads, and were ſo briſk as to Jump about; they 
lived ſeveral days after the child had paſſed them. 
Another child ſuckled by the ſame woman paſſed the 
ſame kind of worms when upon the breaſt, and both 
children ſuffered e before the worms came 
away. 8 

SYMPTOMS. —— The common ſymptoms of 
worms, are paleneſs of the countenance, and, at 
other times, an univerſal fluſhing of the face; itching 
of the noſe; this however is doubtful, as children 
pick their noſes in all diſeaſes; ſtarting, and grinding 
of the teeth in ſleep; ſwelling of the upper lip; the 
appetite ſometimes bad, at other times quite vora- 
cious; looſeneſs; a four or ſtinking breath; a hard 
ſwelled belly; great thirſt; the urine frothy, and 
ſometimes of a whitiſh colour; griping, or colic 
Pains ; an involuntary diſcharge of ſaliva, eſpecially 
when aſleep; frequent pains of the ſide, with a dry 
cough, and unequal pulſe; palpitations of the heart; 
{woonings; drowſineſs; cold ſweats ; pally ; epi- 
leptic fits, with ne hes unaccountable nervous 
ſymptoms, which were formerly attributed to witch- 
craft, or the influence of evil ſpirits. Small bodies 
in the excrements reſembling melon or cucumber 
ſeeds are ſymproms of the tape-worm. 

I LATELY ſaw ſome very furppling effects of worms 
in a girl about five years of age, who uſed to lic for 
whole hours as if dead. She at laſt expired, and, 
upon opening her body a number of the teres, or 

long 
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long round worms, were found in her guts, which 
were conſiderably inflamed ; and what anatomiſts call 
an intuſſuſceptio, or involving of one part of the gut 
within another, had taken lace | in no leſs than four 
different parts of the inteſtinal canal, 

MEDICINE. Though numberleſs medicines 
4 extolled for killing and expelling worms *, yet no 
diſeaſe more frequently baffles the phyſician's ſkill. 
In general, the moſt proper medicines for their ex- 
pulſion are ſtrong purgatives ; and to prevent their 
breeding, ttomachic- bitters, with now and then a 
glaſs of good wane. 

Tax beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former, with 
ſix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be 
taken early in the morning for a doſe, It will be 


proper that the patient keep the houſe all day, and 
drink nothing cold. The doſe may be repeated once 


or twice a-week, for a fortnight or three weeks, On 


the intermediate days the patient may take a dram of 
the powder of tin, twice or thrice a day, mixed with 
ſyrup, honey, or treacle. | 

Trose who do not chuſe to take calomel may 
make uſe of the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera 
picra, tincture of ſenna, and rhubarb, &c 

Olly medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for 
expelling worms. An ounce of ſallad oil and a 
table-ſpoonful of common ſalt, may be taken in a 
glaſs of red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener if the 
itomach will bear it. But the more common form of 


* A medical writer of the preſent age has enumerated upwards of 
fiſty Britiſn plants, all famous for Hilling and expeli.ng werme. 


uſing 
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uſing oil is in clyſters. Oily clyſters ſweetened with 
lugar or honey are very efficacious in bringing away the 
ſhort round worms called aſcarides, and likewiſe the zeres. 

Trz Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine 
for expelling worms, eſpecially the aſcarides. As 
this water evidently abounds with ſulphur, we may 
hence infer, that ſulphur alone muſt be a good 
medicine in this caſe; which is found to be a fact. 
Many practitioners give flour of ſulphur in very 
large doſes, and with great ſucceſs. It ſhould be 
made into an electuary with honey or treacle, and 
taken in ſuch quantity as to purge the patient. | 

WIERE Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, 
ſea-water may be uled, which 1s far from being a 
contemptible medicine in this caſe. ' If ſea-water 
cannot be had, common {alt diſſolved in water may 
be drunk. I have often ſeen this uſed by country 
nurſes with very good effect. 

Bur worms, though expelled, will ſoon 2 
again, if the fiomarh desi weak and relaxed; 
prevent which, we would recommend the eg 
bark. Half a dram of bark in powder may be 
taken in a glaſs of red port wine, three or four times 
a-day, after the above medicines have been uſed. 
Lime-water is likewiſe good for this purpole, or 
a table-ſpoonful of. the chalybeate wine taken twice 
or thrice a-day. Infuſions or decoctions of bitter 
herbs may likewiſe be drank; as the infuſion of tanſy, 
water-trefoil, camomile-ſflowers, tops of wormwood, 
the leſſer centaury, Cc. 

TE above directions are calculated for adults; 
but for children the medicines muſt be more agree- 


able, and given in ſmaller doſes. 
For 
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Fox a child of four or fiye years old, ten grains 
of rhubarb, ſive of jalap, and two of calomel, may 
be mixed in a ſpoonful of ſyrup or honey, and given 
in the morning. The child ſhould keep the houſe all 
day, and take nothing cold. This doſe may be 
repeated twice a- weck for three or four weeks. On 
the intermediate days the child may take a ſcruple of 
powdered tin and ten grains of æthiops mineral in a 
ſpoonful of treacle twice a day, Theſe doſes muſt 
be increaſed or diminiſhed according to the age of the | 
patient, 

Biss ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or 
bear's foot, is a moſt powerful vermituge for the 
long round worms. He orders the decoction of 
about a dram of the green leaves, or about fifteen 
grains of the dried leaves in powder, for a doſe to a 
child betwixt four and ſeven years of age. This doſe 
1s to be repeated two or three times, He adds, that 
the green leaves made into a ſyrup with coarſe ſugar is 
almoſt the only medicine he has uſed for round worms 
for three years paſt. Before preſſing out the juice, 
he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves with vinegar, which 
corrects the medicine. The doſe is a tea- ſpoonful at 
bed- time, and one or two next morning. 

I nave frequently known thoſe big bellies, which 
in children are commonly reckoned a ſign of worms, 
quite removed by giving them white ſoap in their 
pottage, or other food. Tanſy, garlic, and rue, are all 
good againſt worms, and may be uſed various ways. 
We might here mention many other plants, both for 
external and internal uſe, but think the powder of 
tin with æthiops mineral, and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel are more to be depended on. 


D d Bali's 
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BaLL's purging vermifuge powder is a very power- 
ful medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 
ſcammony, and calomel, with as much double- 
refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of all the other 
ingredients. Theſe muſt be well mixed together, and 
reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child is 
from ten grains to twenty, once or twice a-week. 
An adult may take a dram for a doſe. 


PARENTS Who would preſerve their children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food be wholeſome 
and ſufficiently ſolid; and, as far as poſſible, to 
prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green traſhy 
fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is 
ſubject to worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as 
every thing that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
is good both for preventing and expelling theſe 
vermin x. 


* We think it neceſſary here to warn people of their danger who 
buy cakes, powders, and other worm-medicines, at random frum 
quacks, and give them to their children without proper care. The 
principal ingredients in moſt of theſe medicines is mercury, which 
is never to be trifled with. I lately ſaw a ſhocking inſtance of the 
danger of this conduct. A girl who had taken a doſe of worm- 
powder, bought of a travelling quack, went out, and perhaps was ſo 
imprudent as to drink cold water, during its operation, She imme- 
diately ſwelled, and died that very day, with all the ſymptoms af 
having been poiſoned, 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 
OF THE JAUNDICE, 


H1S diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of 
the eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards 
the whole {kin puts on a yellow appearance. The 
| urine too is of a ſaffron hue, and dies a white cloth 
of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of 
this diſcaſe called the Black Jaundice. 


CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of the jaun- 
dice 1s an obſtruction of the bile. The remote or 
occaſional cauſes are, the bites of poiſonous animals, 
as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyſteric 
colic z violent paſſions, as grief, anger, Sc. Strong 
purges or vomits will likewiſe occaſion the jaundice. 
Sometimes it proceeds from obſtinate agues, or from 
that diſeaſe being prematurely ſtopped by aſtringent 
medicines. In infants it is often occaſioned by the 
meconium not being ſufficiently purged off. Pregnant 
women are very ſubject to it. Ir is likewiſe a ſymp- 
tom in ſeveral kinds of fever, Catching cold, or the 
ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, 
the bleeding piles, ilſucs, Sc. will occaſion the jaun 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.— The patient at firſt com- 
plains of exceſſive wearineſs, and has great averſion 
to every kind of motion. His ſkin is dry, and he 
generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. Ihe ſtools are of a whitiſh or 
clay colour, and the urine, as was obſerved above, is 

| D d 2 yellow, 
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yellow. The breathing 1s difficult, and the patient 
complains of an unuſual load or oppreſſion on his 
breaſt, There is a heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte 
in the mouth, loathing of food, ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, vomiting, flatulency, and frequently all objects 
appear to the eye of a yellow colour. 

Ir the patient be young, and the diſeaſe com- 
plicated with no other malady, it is ſeldom danger- 
ous ; but in old people, where it continues long, 
returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropſy 
or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the 
yellow. | 

REGIMEN.——The dict ſhould be cool, light, 
and diluting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild 
vegetables; as apples boiled or roafted, ſtewed 
prunes, preſerved plums, boiled ſpinage, Sc. Veal 
or chicken broth, with light bread, are likewiſe very 
proper. - The drink ſhould be butter-milk, whey 
ſweetened with honey, or decoctions of cool opening 
vegetables; as marſh mallow roots, with liquorice, 
Wc. 

Tut patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he 
can bear, either on horſeback or in a machine; 
walking, running, and even jumping, are likewiſe 
proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no ſymptoms of infiammation. Patients 
have been often cured of this diſeaſe by a long jour- 
ney, after medicines had proved ineffectual, 


AMUSEMENTS are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
dice. The diſcaſe is often occaſioned by a ſedentary 
life, joined to a dull melancholy diſpoſition. What— 
ever therefore tends to promote the circulation, and 

to 
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to cheer the ſpirits, muſt have a good 5 as 
dancing, laughing, ſinging, Sr. 

MED ICINE, If the patient be young, of a 
full ſanguine habit, and complains of pain in the 
right fide, about the region of the liver, bleeding 
will be neceſſary. After this a vomit muſt be ad- 
miniſtered, and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it may 
be repeated once or twice. No medicines are more 
beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, eſpecially ; 
where it is not attended with inflammation. Half a 
dram of ipecacuanha in powder will be a ſufficient 
doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off with weak 
camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. 

Tux belly muſt likewiſe be kept open by mild pur- 
gatives. Caſtile ſoap, if taken in ſufficient quan- 
tities, anſwers this purpoſe very well. It may be 
taken from half an ounce to an ounce daily, for a 
conſiderable time. As few people have reſolution to 
ſwallow ſuck large quantities of ſoap, I generally give 
pills made of ſoap, alocs, and rhubarb, which anſwer 
the ſame intention, in a ſmaller doſe. They may be 
prepared and taken in the following manner: 

Take ſocotrine aloes and Turkey rhubarb in pow- 

der, of each two drams, Caſtile ſoap an ounce. Beat 
them all together, with a little ſyrup, into a proper 
conſiſtence for pills. Let them be formed into pills 
of an ordinary ſize, and five or ſix of them taken 
twice or thrice a-day, They muſt be continued for 
ſome time, and the quantity regulated by the patient's 
ſtools, of which he ought at leaſt to have two every 
day. 

FomenTinG the parts about the region of the 
ſtomach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
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hand or fleſh-bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial ; but it is 
ſtill more fo for the patient to fit in a veſſel of warm 
water up to the breaſt. He ought to do this fre- 
quently, and ſhould continue in it as long as his 
ſtrength will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, Sc. But theſe 
do more harm than good, as people truſt to them, 
and neglect more valuable medicines; beſides, they 
are ſeldom taken in ſufficient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect that ſuch hings ſhould 
act as charms, and conſequently ſeldom perſiſt in the 
uſe of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and 
exerciſe, will ſeldom fail to cure the jaundice when it 
is a ſimple diſeaſe; and when complicated with the 
dropſy, a ſchirrous liver, or other chronic com- 
plaints, it is hardly to be cured by any means. 

NumMBERLESS Britiſh herbs are extolled for the cure 
of this diſeaſe. The author of the Medicina Britan- 
nita mentions near a hundred, all famous for curing 
the jaundice. The fact is, the diſcaſe often goes off 
of its own accord; in which caſe the laſt cedicine } 18 
always ſaid to have performed the cure. I have 
ſometimes. however ſeen conſiderable benefit, in a 

very obſtinate jaundice, from a decoction of hemp- 
ſeed. Four ounces of the feed may be boiled in two 
Engliſh quarts of ale, and ſweetened with coarſe 
ſugar. The doſe is half an Engliſh pint every morn- 
ing. It may be continued for eight or nine days. 

| nave likewiſe known Harrowgate ſulphur-water 
cure a jaundice of very long ſanding. It ſhould be 
uſed tor ſome time, and the patient mult both drink, 
and bathe, 


| 
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Taz ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
Jaundice. A dram of it may be taken every night 
and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel, If it 
does not open the belly, the doſe may be increaſed. 

PeRsoNs ſubject to the jaundice ought to take as 
much exerciſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating 
and aſtringent aliments. | 


CH AP. XXXVIL 
OF THE DROPSY. 


HE dropſy is a preternatural welling of the 
whole body, or ſome part of it, occafioned by 
a collection of watery humour. It is diſtinguiſhed 
by different names, according to the part affected, as 
the anaſarca, or a collection of water under the ſkin; 
the aſcites, or a collection of water in the belly; the 
bydrops pectoris, or dropſy of the breaſt; the byare- 
 cephalus, or dropſy of the brain, &c. 


CAUSES.——The droply is often owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition. It may likewiſe proceed from 
drinking ardent ſpirits, or other ſtrong liquors. It is 
true, almoſt to a proverb, that great drinkers die of 
a droply. The want of exerciſe-is allo a very com- 
mon cauſe of the dropſy. Hence it is juſtly reckoned 
among the diſeaſes of the ſedentary, It often pro- 
ceeds from exceſſive evacuations, as frequent and 

copious bleedings, ſtrong purges often repeated, fre- 
quent ſalivations, Cc. The ſudden ſtoppage of 
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cuſtomary or neceſſary evacuations, as the menſes, the 
hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may likewiſe 
cauſe a dropſy. 

I Have Known the dropſy occaſioned by ile 
large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, ben 
the body was heated by violent exerciſe. A low, 
damp, or marſhy ſituation is likewiſe a frequent 
cauſe of it. Hence it is a common diſeaſe in moiſt, 
Bat, fenny countries. It may alſo be brought on by 
a long uſe of poor watery diet, or of viſcous aliment 
that is hard of digeſtion. It is often the effect of 
other diſeaſes, as the jaundice, a ſchirrus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhoea, 
a dyſentery, an empyema, or a conſumption of the 
lungs. In ſhort, whatever obſtructs the perſpiration, 
or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, 
may occaſion a dropſy. 

SYMPTOMS.——The anaſarca generally be- 
gins with a ſwelling of the feet and ancles towards 
night, which, for ſome time, diſappears in the morn- 
ing. In the evening the parts, if preſſed with the 
finger, will pit. The ſwelling gradually aſcends, 
and occupies the trunk of the body, the arms, and 
the head. Afterwards the breathing becomes diffi- 
cult, the urine 1s in {mall quantity, and the thirſt 
great; the belly is bound, and the perſpiration is 
greatly obſtructed. To theſe ſucceed torpor, heavi- 
neſs, a flow waſting fever, and a troubleſome cough, 
This laſt is generally a fatal ſymptom, as it ſhews 
that the lungs are affected. 

In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there is 
a ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, 
which may be perceived by ſtriking the belly on one 

ſide, 


E 
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ſide, and laying the palm of the hand on the oppo- 
ſite. This may be diſtinguiſhed from a tympany by 


the weight of the felling, as well as by the fluctu- 


ation. When the anaſarca and aſcites are combined, 


the caſe is very dangerous. Even a ſimple aſcites 
ſeldom admits of a cure. Almoſt all that can be 
done is to let off the water by tapping, which ſeldom 
affords more than a temporary relief, | 
Wr the diſeaſe comes ſuddenly on, and the 


patient is young and ſtrong, there is reaſon to hope 


for a cure, eſpecially if medicine be given early. But 


if the patient be old, has led an irregular or a ſedentary 


life, or if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the liver, 
lungs, or any of the viſcera are unſound, there is 
great ground to fear that the conſequences will prove 


fatal. 


REGIMEN.——The patient muſt abſtain, as 
much as poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially weak 
and watery liquors, and muſt quench his thirſt with 
multard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
ſorrel, or ſuch Uke. His aliment ought to be dry, 
of a heating and diuretic quality, as toaſted bread, 
the fleſh of birds, or other wild animals, roaſted ; 
pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, 
onions, creſſes, horſe-radiſh, rocambole, ſhalot, Sc. 
He may alſo eat ſea-biſcuit dipt in wine or a little 
brandy. This 1s not only nouriſhing, but tends to 
quench thirſt, Some have been actually cured of a 


droply by a total abſtinence from all liquids, and 


living entirely upon ſuch things as are mentioned 
above, If the patient mult have drink, the ſpaw- 
water, or Rheniſh wine, with diuretic medicines 
infuſed in it, are the beſt, : 


ExER= 
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EXERCISE is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy. 


If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 


ought to continue theſe exerciſes as long as he can. 
If he be not able to walk or labour, he muſt ride on 
horſeback, or in a carriage, and the more violent the 
motion fo much the better, provided he can bear it. 
His bed ought to be hard, and the air of his apart- 
ments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp country, 
he ought to be removed into a dry one, and, if poſ- 
fible, into a warmer climate. In a word, every 
method ſhould be taken to promote the perſpiration, 
and to brace the ſolids. For this purpoſe it will like- 
wiſe be proper to rub the patient's body, two or 
three times a-day, with a hard cloth or the fleſh- 
bruſh ; and he ought conſtantly to wear flannel next 


his ſkin. 


 MEDICINE.——Tf the patient be young, his 


conſtitution good, and the diſeaſe has come on ſud- 


denly, it may generally be removed by ſtrong vomits, 


briſk purges, and ſuch medicines as promote a diſ- 
charge by ſweat and urine. For an adult half a 
cram of ipecacuanha in powder, and half an ounce 


of oxymel of ſquills, will be a proper vomit. This 


may be repeated as often as is found neceſſary, three 
or four days intervening between the doſes, The 
patient mult not drink much after the vomit, other- 
wile he deſtroys its effect. A cup or two of camo- 

mile-tea will be ſufficient to work it off. 
BTwixr each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purge : 
Jalap in powder half a dram, cream of tartar two 
drams, calomel ſix grains. Theſe may be made into 
a bolus with a little ſyrup of pale roſes, and taken 
early 
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early in the morning. The leſs the patient drinks 
after it the better. If he be much griped, he may 5 
take now and then a cup of chicken-broth. 

Tux patient may likewiſe take every night at bed- 
time the following bolus: To four or five grains of 
camphor add one grain of opium, and as much ſyrup 
of orange: peel as is ſufficient to make them into a 
bolus. This will generally promote a gentle ſweat, 
which ſhould be encouraged by drinking now and 
then a ſmall cup of wine— whey, with a tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſpirits of hartſhorn in 1t. A tea-cupful of the 
following diuretic infuſion may likewiſe be taken 
every four or five hours through the day. 

Take juniper-berries, muſtard-ſeed, and horſe- 
radiſh, of each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half a. 
pound; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine or 
ſtrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor. Such as cannot take this infuſion, may 
uſe the decoction of ſencka-root, which 1s both diu- 
retic and ſudorific. 

Tur above courſe will often cure an incidental 
dropſy, if the conſtitution be good; but when the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an unſound 
ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are not 
to be ventured upon. In this caſe, the ſafer courſe is 
to palliate the ſymptoms by the uſe of ſuch medicines 
as promote the ſecretions, and to ſupport the patient's 
ſtrength by warm and nouriſhing cordials. 

Tux ſecretion of urine may be greatly promoted 
by nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman 
who was cured of a dropſy by taking a dram of nitre 
every morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe had been 
given over as incurable, The powder of ſquills is 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of 
it, with a ſcruple of nitre, may be given twice a- day 
in a glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon water. Ball ſays, a 
large ſpoonful of unbruiſed muſtard-ſeed taken every 
night and morning, and drinking half an Engliſh 
pint of the decoction of the tops of green broom 
after it, has performed a cure, after other powerful 
medicines had proved ineffectual, 

I nave ſometimes ſeen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this diſeaſe. It promotes the diſcharges by 
ſtool and urine, and will often perform a cure when 
duly perſiſted in. The patient may begin by taking 
an ounce every ſecond or third day, and may increaſe 
the quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the 
ſtomach will bear it. This quantity is not however 
to be taken at once, but divided into three or four 


doſes. 


To promote peripiration, the patient may uſe the 


_ decoction of ſeneka- root, as directed above; or he 


may take two table-ſpoontuls of Mindererus's ſpirit 


in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day, To 


promote a diſcharge of urine, the following infuſion 
of the London hoſpitals will likewiſe be beneficial, 

Take of zedoary root, two drams; dried ſquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruiſed, of each a 
dram; cinnamon in powder, three drams; ſalt of 
wormwood, a dram and a half: infuſe in an Engliſh 
pint and a half of old hock wine, and when fit for 
uſe, filter the liquor. A wine glaſs of it may be 
taken three =: Har times a-day, 

Iv the anaſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and 
lege. By this means the water is often diſcharged; 
but the operator muſt be cautious not to make the 

= inciſions 
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inciſions too deep; they ought barely to penetrate 


through the ſkin, and eſpecial care mult be taken, by 
| ſpirituous fomentations and POPE digeſtives, to Pre- | 


vent a gangrene. 


In an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently 
and ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic medi- 
cines, the water ought to be let off by tapping. This 
is a very ſimple and fate operation, and would often 
ſucceed, if it were performed in due time; but if it 
be delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the 
bowels ſpoiled, by long ſoaking in water, it can 
hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be 
procured, 


AFTER the evacuation of the water, the patient is 
to be put on a courſe of ſtrengthening medicines; as 
the Peruvian bark ; the elixir of vitriol ; warm aro- 
matics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, infuſed in 
wine, and ſuch like. His diet ought to be dry and 
nouriſhing, ſuch as is recommended in the beginning 
of the chapter; and he ſhould take as much exerciſe 


as he can bear without fatigue, He ſhould wear 


flannel next his ſkin, and make daily uſe of the fleſh- 
bruſh, Os 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE GOUT. 


HERE is no diſeaſe which ſhews the imper- 
fection of medicine, or ſets the advantages of 
temperance and exereiſe in a ſtronger light than the 
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gout. Exceſs and idleneſs are the true ſources from 
whence it originally ſprung, and all who would avoid 
it muſt be aFive and temperate. | 

Troven idleneſs and intemperance are the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the gout, yet many other things may 
contribute to bring on the diſorder in thoſe who are 
not, and to induce a paroxyſm in thoſe who art ſubject 
to it, as intenſe ſtudy; too free an uſe of acid li- 
quors; night-watching ; grief or uneaſineſs of mind 
an obſtruction or defect of any of the cuſtomary 
diſcharges, as the menſes, ſweating of the teet, per- 
ſpiration, Cc. 

SYMPTOMS.——A fit of the gout is gene- 
rally preceded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, wind, a 
flight head-ach, ſickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting. 
The patient complains of wearineſs and dejection of 
ſpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a ſen— 
ſation as if wind or cold water were paſſing down the 
thigh, The appetite is often remarkably keen a day | 
or two before the fit, and there is a ſlight pain in 
paſſing urine, and ſometimes an TORN ſhedding 
of tears. Sometimes theſe ſymptoms are much more 
violent, eſpecially upon the near approach of the 
fit; and ſome obſerve, that as the fever which uſhers 
in the gout is, ſo will the fit be; if the fever be 
ſhort and ſharp, the fit will be ſo likewiſe; if it be 
feeble, long, and lingering, the fit will be ſuch allo. 
But this obſervation can only hoid with reipect to very 
regular fits of the gout. 

THe regular gout generally makes irs attack in the 
ſpring, or beginning of winter, in che iollowing 
manner: About two or three in the morning. ihe 
patient is ſeized with a pain in his great coe, ſome— 
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times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or 


calf of the leg, This pain 1s accompanied with a 


ſenſation, as if cold water were poured upon the 
part, which is ſucceeded by a ſhivering, with ſome 


degree of fever. Afterwards the pain increaſes, and 
fixing among the ſmall bones of the foot, the patient 
feels all the different kinds of torture, as if the part 


were ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, gnawed, or torn in 
pieces, Fc. The part at length becomes fo exqui- 
ſitely ſenſible, that the patient cannot bear to have it 
touched, or even ſuffer any perſon to walk acroſs the 
room. 


THe patient is generally in exquiſite torture for 


twenty-four hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit: He then becomes eaſier, the part begins 
to ſwell, appears red, and is covered with a little 


moiſture, Towards morning he drops aſleep, and 


generally falls into a gentle breathing ſweat. This 
terminates the firſt paroxyſm, a number of which 
conſtitutes a fit of the gout; which is longer or 
ſhorter according to the patient's age, ſtrength, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſition of the body to 
this diſeaſe. 

Tux patient is always worſe towards night, and 
eaſter in the morning. The paroxyſms however 
generally grow milder every day, till at length the 
diſeaſe is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and the 
other evacuations. In ſome patients this happens in 


a few days; in others, it requires weeks, and in 


ſome, months, to finiſh the fit. Thoſe whom age 
and frequent fits of the gout have greatly debilitated, 
ſeldom get free of it before the approach of ſummer, 
and ſometimes not till it be pretty far advanced. 
REGI- 
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REGIMEN, —— As there are no medicines, 
yet known, that will cure the gout, we ſhall confine 
our obſeryations chiefly to regimen, both in and out 


of the fit. 


In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a 
diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is weak, 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to live high, 
this is not a proper time to retrench. In this caſe he 
mult keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take 
frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of 
generous wine, Waine-whey 1s a very proper drink in 


this caſe, as it promotes the perſpiration without 


greatly heating the patient. It will anſwer this pur- 


pole better if a tea ſpoontul of /al volatile olerſum, or 
ſpirits of hartſhorn, be put into a cup of it twice 
a-day, It will likewiſe be proper to give at bed-time 
a tea-ſpoonful of the volatile tincture of guaiacum in 


a large draught of warm wine-whey. This will 
greatly promote perſpiration through the night, 
As the moſt ſafe and eflicacious method of diſ- 
charging the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpoſe the leg and foot 
ſhould be wrapt in ſoft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
laſt is moſt readily obtained, and ſcems to anſwer the 
purpoſe better than any thing elle. The people of 
Lancaſhire look upon wool as a kind of ſpecific in the 


gout. They wrap a great quantity cr it about the 


leg and foot affected, and cover it with a ſkin of ſoft 
dreſſed leather. This they ſuffer to continue for 
eight or ten days, and ſometimes for a fortnight or 
three weeks, or longer if the pain does not ccaſe. I 

never 
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never knew any external application anſwer ſo well in 
the gout. [ have often ſeen it applied when the 
ſwelling and inflammation were very great, with vio- 
lent pain, and have found all theſe ſymptoms relieved 
by it in a few days. The wool which they ule is 
generally greaſed, and carded or combed. They 
chuſe the ſofteſt which can be had, and ſeldom or 
never remove it till the fit be entirely gone off. 

Tux patient ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and 
ealy during the fit. Every thing that affects the 
mind diſturbs the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. All external applications 
that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. 
They do not cure the diſeaſe, but remove it from a 
ſafer to a more dangerous part of the body, where it 
often proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be con- 
ſidered as Nature's method of removing ſomething 
that might prove deſtructive to the body, and all that 
we can do, with ſafety, is to promote her intentions, 
and to aſſiſt her in expelling the enemy in her own 
way. Evacuations by bleeding, ſtool, Sc. are like- 
wile to be uſed with caution ; they do not remove the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes by weakening 
the patient prolong the fit: But, where the .con- 
ſtitution is able to bear it, it will be of ule to keep 
the body gently open by diet, or very mild laxative 
medicines. 

Many things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout, 
and ſome will drive it off altogether; but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with ſafety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly graſp at any thing 
that promiſes unmediate eaſe, and even hazard 
life itſelf for a temporary relief. This is the true 
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reaſon why ſo many infallible remedies have been 
propoſed for the gout, and why ſuch numbers have 


loſt their lives by the uſe of them. It would be as 


' prudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from riſing, and to 
drive them into the blood, as to attempt to repel the 


gouty matter after it has been thrown upon the 
extremities. The latter is as much an effort of 
Nature to free herſelf from an offending cauſe as the 
former, and ought equally to be promoted. | 

Wuen the pain however is very great, and the 
patient 1s reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or leſs, according to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will eaſe the 
pain, .procure reſt, promote perſpiration, and for- 
ward the criſis of the diſeaſe. _ | 

AFTER the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
gentle doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
or ſome other warm ſtomachic purge. He ſhould 
alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſtomachic bitters in 
ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinna- 


mon, Virginian ſnake- root, and orange-peel. The 


diet at this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing, and 
gentle exerciſe ought to be taken on horſeback or in a 
Carriage. 

Our of the fit, it is in the patient's power to FR 
many things towards preventing a return of the diſ- 
order, or rendering the fit, if it ſhould return, leſs 
ſevere. This however is not to be attempted by 
medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept 
off for ſeveral years by the Peruvian bark and other 
medicines; but in all the caſes where I had occaſion 
to lee this tried, the perſons died ſuddenly, and, to 
all appearance, for want of a regular fit of the gout. 
| One 
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One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a 
fit of the gout, to ſome conſtitutions, in the decline 
of life, 1s rather ſalutary than hurtful. 

THoucH it may be dangerous to ſtop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be ſo 
changed by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or totally 
prevent its return, there certainly can be no danger in 
following ſuch a courſe. It is well known that the 
whole habit may be ſo altered by a proper regimen, 
as quite to eradicate this diſeaſe; and thoſe only who 
have ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in ſuch a courſe, 
have reaſon to expect a cure, 

THz courſe which we would recommend for pre- 
venting the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, 
univerſal temperance. In the next place, ſufficient ex- 
erciſe. By this we do not mean ſauntering about in 
an indolent manner, but labour, ſweat, and toil. 
Theſe only can render the humours wholeſome, and 


keep them ſo. Going early to bed, and riſing by 
times, are alſo of great importance. It is likewiſe 
Proper to avoid night ſtudies, and all intenſe thought. 


The ſupper ſhould be light, and taken early. All 
ſtrong liquors, eſpecially generous wines and ſour 
punch, are to be avoided. 

Wx would likewiſe recommend ſome doſes of mag- 
»eſia alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring and 
autumn; and afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic bite 


ters, as tanſy or water-trefoil-tea, an infuſion of 


gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of 


| burdock root, &c. Any of theſe, or an infuſion of 


any wholeſome bitter that is more agreeable to the. 


patient, may be drank for two or three weeks in 
March and October twice a-day, An iſſue or per- 
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petual bliſter has a great tendency to prevent the 


gout. If theſe were more generally uſed in the 
decline of life, they would not only often prevent the 


gout, but alſo other chronic maladies. Such as can 


afford to go to Bath, will find great benefit from 
bathing and drinking the water. It both promotes 
digeſtion and invigorates the habit. 

Tnobo there is little room for medicine during a 


regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the ex- 


tremities, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, 
proper applications, to recal and fix it, become 
abſolutely neceſſary. When the gout affects the 
head, the pain of the joints ceaſes, and the ſwelling 
diſappears, while either ſevere head- ach, drowſineſs, 
trembling, giddineſs, convulſions, or delirium come 
on. When it ſeizes the lungs, great oppreſſion, 
with cough and difficulty of breathing, enſues. If 
it attacks the ſtomach, extreme ſickneſs, vomiting, 
anxiety, pain in the epigaſtric region, and total loſs 
of ſtrength, will ſucceed, 

Wk the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method muſt be taken to fix it in the feet. They 
mult be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 


cataplaſms applied to the foles. Bliftering plaſters 


ought likewite to be applied to the ancles or calves of 
the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is allo neceſ- 


tary, and warm ftomachic purges, The patient 


ought to keep in bed for the moſt part, if there be 
any figns of inflammation, and ſhould be very care- 
tul not to catch cold. 

Ir it attacks the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, the 
molt warm cordials are neceſſary ; as ftrong wine 
boiled up with cinnamon or other ſpices ; cinnamon- 

| Water; 
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water; peppermint-water; and even brandy or rum. 
The patient ſhould keep his bed, and endeavour to 
promote a ſweat by drinking warm liquors; and if he 
ſhould be troubled with a nauſea, or inclination 
to vomit, he may drink camomile-tea or any thing 
that will make him vomit freely. 

Wen the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a 
decoction of marſh-mallows, and to have the parts 
fomented with warm water. An emollient clyſter 
ought likewiſe to be given, and afterwards an opiate. 
If the pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the decoction, 

PERSONS who have had the gout ſhould be very 
attentive to any complaints that may happen to them 
about the time when they have reaſon to expect 
a return of the fit. The gout imitates many other 
diſorders, and by being miſtaken for them, and 
treated improperly, is often diverted from its regular 
courſe, to the great danger of the patient's life. 

THogE who never had the gout, but who, from 
their conſtitution or manner of living, have reaſon to 
expect it, ought likewiſe to be very circumſpect with 
regard to its firſt approach. If the diſeaſe, by wrong 
conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its 
proper courle, the miſerable patient has a chance to 
be ever after tormented with head-achs, coughs, 
pains of the ſtomach and inteſtines; and to fall, at 


aft, a victim to its attack upon ſome of the more 
noble parts. 
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Tr1s diſeaſe has great affinity to the gout. It 
generally attacks the joints with exquiſite pain, and 
is ſometimes attended with inflammation and ſwelling. 


It is moſt common in the ſpring and towards the end 
of autumn. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed into acute 


and chronic; or the rheumatiſm with and without 
a fever. 
CAUSES.——The cauſes of a rheumatiſm are 
frequently the ſame as thoſe of an inflammatory fever; 
viz. an obſtructed perſpiration, the immoderate uſe 
of ſtrong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of 
the weather, and all quick tranſitions from heat to 
cold, are very apt to occaſion the rheumatiſm. The 
moſt extraordinary caſe of a rheumatiſm that I ever 
ſaw, where almoſt every joint of the body was 


_ diſtorted, was in a man who uſed to work one part of 


the day by the fire, and the other part of it in the 
water. Very obſlinate rheumatiſms have likewiſe 
been brought on by perſons, not accuſtomed to it, 
allowing their feet to continue long wet. The ſame 
effects are often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, 


ſitting or lying on the damp ground, travelling in 


the night, Cc. 

The rheumatiſm may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
exceſſive evacuations, or the ſtoppage of uſual diſ- 
charges, It is often the effect of chronic diſeaſes, 
which vitiate the humours; as the ſcurvy, the Jes 
denerea, obſtinate autumnal agues, Sc. 
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Tax rheumatiſm prevails in cold, damp, marſhy 
countries. It is moſt common amongſt the poorer 
fort of peaſants, who are ill clothed, live in low, 
damp houſes, and eat coarſe unwholeſome food, 
which contains but little nouriſhment, and 15 not 
ealily digeſted. 


SYMPTOMS.——The acute rheumatiſm com- 
monly begins with wearineſe, ſhivering, a quick 
pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of 
fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying 
pains, which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. Theſe 
at length fix in the joints, which are often affected 
with ſwelling and inflammation. If blood be let 
in this difcale: it has generally the fame W 
as in the pleuriſy. 


In this kind of rheumatiſm the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the lame as in an acute or inflam- 
matory feyer. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding 
is neceſſary, which may be repeated according to the 
exigencies of the caſe, The belly ought likewiſe to 
be kept open by emollient clyſters, or cool opening 
liquors; as decoctions of tamarinds, cream-tartar- 
whey, ſenna tea, and the like. The diet ſhould be 
light, and in ſmall quantity, conſiſting chiefly of 
roaſted apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken-broth. 
After the feveriſh ſymptoms have abated, if the pain 
ſtill continues, the patient muſt keep his bed, and 
take ſuch things as promote perſpiration: as wine- 
whey, with /piritus Mindereri, &c. He may like- 
wiſe take, for a few nights, at bed-time, in à cup of 
wine-whey, a dram of the cream of tartar, and half a 
dram of gum guaiacum in powder, 
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| Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has 
often an exceeding good effect. The patient may 
either be put into a bath of warm water, or have 
cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. 


Great care muſt be taken that he do not catch cold 
after bathing. 


TE chronis rheumatiſm 1s ſeldom attended with 


any conſiderable degree of fever, and 1s generally 


confined to ſome particular part of the body, as the 


ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. There is ſeldom 
any inflammation or ſwelling in this caſe, Perſons in 

the decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic 
rheumatiſm. In ſuch patients it often proves ex- 
tremely obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the regimen ſhould be 
nearly the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting 
diet, conſiſting chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, as 
ſtewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooſe- 
berries boiled in milk, is moſt proper. Arbuthnot 


ſays, © If there be a ſpecific in aliment for the 


rheumatiſm, it is certainly whey ;z” and adds, That 
he knew a perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could 
never be.cured by any other method but a diet of 
whey and bread.” He likewiſe ſays, „That cream 
of tartar in water-gruel, taken for ſeveral days, will 
eaſe rheumatic pains conſiderably.” This I have 
often experienced, but found it always more effi- 
cacious when joined with gum guaiacum, as already 
directed. In this caſe the patient may take the doſe 
formerly mentioned twice a-day, and likewiſe a tea- 


ſpoonful of the volatile üncture of gum guaiacum, 
at bed-time, in wine- whey. 
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Tris courſe may be continued for a week, or 
longer, if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the patient's 
ſtrength will permit, It ought then to be omitted 
for a few days, and repeated again. - At the ſame 
time leeches or a bliſtering plaſter may be applied to 
the part affected. What I have generally found 
anſwer better than either of theſe, in obſtinate fixed 
rheumatic pains, is the warm plaſter *. I have like- 
wiſe known a plaſter of Burgundy-pitch worn for 
ſome time on the part affected give great relief in 
rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend Dr. Alexander 
of Edinburgh ſays, he has frequently cured very 
obſtinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the part affected 
with tincture of cantharides. When the common. 
tincture did not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or 
treble ſtrength. Cupping upon the part affected is 
lkewiſe often very beneficial, and is greatly prefer- 
able to the application of leeches. 

| TrHovcn this diſeaſe may not ſeem to yield ta 
medicines for ſome time, yet they ought {till to be 
perſiſted in. Perſons who are ſubject to frequent 
returns of the rheumatiſm, will often find their 
account in uſing medicines, whether they be imme- 
diately affected with the diſeaſe or not. The chronic 


rheumatiſm is ſimilar to the gout in this reſpect, 


that the moſt proper time for uſing medicines to 
extirpate it, is when the patient is molt free from 
it. 1 

To thoſe who can afford the expence, we would 
recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock. 
in Derbyſhire. Theſe have often, to my knowlege, 


See Appendix, Warm plaſter. 
| cured 
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cured very obſtinate rheumatiſins, and are always ſafe 
either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatiſm is 
complicated with ſcorbutic complaints, which is not 
ſeldom the caſe, the Harrowgate waters and thoſe of 
Moffat are proper. They ſhould both be drank and 
uſed as a warm bath. 5 

THERE are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants 
which may be uſed with advantage in the rheu- 
matiſm. One of the beſt is the white muſtard. A 
table-· ſpoonful of the feed of this plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water or ſmall 

wine. The water-trefoi} is likewiſe of great uſe in 
this complaint. It may be infuſed in wine or ale, or 
drank in form of tea. The ground-1vy, camomile, 
and ſeveral other bitters, are allo beneficial, and may 
be uſed in the ſame manner. No benefit however is 
to be expected from theſe unleſs they be uſed for a 
conſiderable time. Excellent. medicines are often 
deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, becauſe they do not perform 
an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more 
certain than their effect, were they uſed for a ſuf- 
ficient jengrh of time. The want of perſeverance in 
the ufe of medicines is one reaſon why chronic diſ- 
eafes are ſo ſeldom cured. 

Coup bathing, eſpecially in ſalt water, often cures 
the rheumatiſm. We would allo recommend riding 
on horſeback, and wearing flannel next the ſkin. 
Iſſues are likewiſe very proper, eſpecially in chronic 
cafes. If the pain affects the ſhoulders, an iſſue may 
be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins, tt 
ſhould be put in the leg or thigh. 

PersoNs- afflicted with the curvy are very ſubje& 
to rheumatic complaints. The beft medicines in this 

caſe 
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caſe are bitters and mild purgatives. Theſe may 
either be taken ſeparately or together, as the patient 
inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 
ounce of rhubarb in powder, may be infuſed in a 
bottle of wine; and one, two, or three wine glaſſes 
of it taken daily, as ſhall be found neceſſary for 
keeping the body gently open. In caſes where the 
bark itſelf proves ſufficiently Purgative, the rhubarb 
may be omitted. 

Sucn as are ſubje& to frequent attacks of the 
rheumatiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm 
ſituation, to avoid the night air, wet clothes, and 
wet feet, as much as poſſible. Their cloathing 
ſhould be warm, and they ſhould wear flannel next 


their ſkin, and make frequent uſe of the fleſhe 
bruſh. 


1 
| 
| 


CHAP, XXXIS. 
OF THE SUR. 


HIS diſeaſe prevails chiefly in cold northern 
countries, eſpecially in low damp ſituations, 
near large marſhes, or great quantities of ſtagnating 
water. Sedentary people of a dull melancholy diſ- 
poſition are moſt ſubject to it. It proves often fatal 
to ſailors on long voyages, particularly in ſhips that 
are not properly ventilated, have many people on 
board, or where cleanlineſs is neglected. 2 

Ir is not neceſſary to mention the different ſpecies 
into which this diſcaſe has been divided, as they 
differ 
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differ from one another chiefly in degree. What is 
called the land ſcurvy however is ſeldom attended 
with thoſe highly putrid ſymptoms which appear in 
patients who have been long at ſea, and which, we 
preſume, are rather owing to confined air, want of 
exerciſe, and the unwholeſome food eat by ſailors on 
long voyages, than to any ſpecific difference in the 
diſeaſe. 

CAUS ES. Ihe ſcurvy is occaſioned by cold 


moiſt air; by the long uſe of ſalted or ſmoke- dried 


proviſions, or of any kind of food that is hard of 
digeſtion, and affords little nouriſhment. It may 
alſo proceed from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacu- 
ations; as the menſes, the hemorrhoidal flux, c. 
It is ſometimes owing to a hereditary taint, in which 
caſe a very ſmall cauſe will excite the latent diſorder. 
Grief, fear, and other depreſſing paſſions, have a 


great tendency both to excite and aggravate this diſ- 


eaſe. The ſame obſervation holds with regard to 
neglect of cleanlineſs ; bad clothing; the want of 
proper exerciſe ; confined air; unwholeſome food; 
or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens the body or 
vitiates the humours. 


SYMPTOMS.—— This diſeaſe may be known 


by unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, and difficulty of 


breathing, eſpecially after motion; rottenneſs of the 
gums, which are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt touch; 
a ſtinking breath; frequent bleeding of the noſe ; 


crackling of the joints; difficulty of walking; ſome- 


times a ſwelling and ſometimes a falling away of the 
legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet- 
coloured ſpots; the face is generally of a pale or 
leaden colour. As the diſeaſe advances, other ſymp- 
toms 
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toms come on; as rottenneſs. of the teeth, hzmor- 
rhages, or diſcharges of blood from different parts 
of the body, foul obſtinate ulcers, pains in various 
parts, eſpecially about the breaſt, dry ſcaly eruptions 
all over the body, &c. At laſt a waſting or hectic 
fever comes on, and the miſerable patient is often 
carried off by.a dyſentery, a diarrhcea, a dropſy, the 
pally, fainting fits, or a mortification of ſome of the 
bowels. 

CURE.——We kao no method of curing this 
diſeaſe but by purſuing a courſe directly oppoſite to 
that which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated 
ſtate of the humours, occaſioned by errors in diet, 
air, or exerciſe; and this can be removed no other 
way than by a proper attention to theſc a 
articles. 

Ir the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he ſhould be removed, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately 
warm one, If there 1s reaſon to believe that the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a ſedentary life, or depreſſing 
paſſions, as grief, fear, Sc. the patient muſt take 
daily as much exerciſe in the open air as he can bear, 
and his mind ſhould be diverted by cheerful company 
and other amuſements, Nothing has a greater ten- 
dency either to prevent, or remove this diſeaſe, than 
conſtant cheerfulneſs and good-humour. But this, 
alas | 1s feldom the lot of perſons afflicted with the 
ſcurvy; they are generally ſurly, peeviſh, and 
moroſe. 

Wren the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long 
ule of ſalted proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet 
conliſting chiefly of freſh vegetables; as Oranges, 


apples, 
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apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-creſſes, 
ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, c. The uſe of theſe, 
with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and freſh beer or 
cyder, will ſeldom fail to remove a ſcurvy of this 
kind, if taken before it be too far advanced; but to 


have this effect, they muſt be perſiſted in for a con- 


ſiderable time. When freſh vegetables cannot be 
obtained, pickled or preſerved ones may be uſed ; 
and where theſe are wanting, recourſe muſt be had to 


the chymical acids. All the patient's food and drink 


ſhould in this caſe be ſharpened with cream of tartar, 
elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the ſpirit of ſea:ſalt, 
Se: 

THESE things however will more certainly prevent 
than cure the ſcurvy; for which reaſon ſeafaring 
people, eſpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in 
plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooſeberries, 
and many other vegetables, may be kept a long 


time by pickling, preſerving, &c. and when theſe 


fail, the chymical acids, recommended above, which 
will keep for any length of time, may be uſed. 
We have reaſon to believe, if ſhips were well yenti- 
lated, had good ſtore of fruits, greens, cyder, Sc. 
laid in, and if proper regard were paid to cleanlineſs 
and warmth, that ſailors would be the moſt healthy 
people in the world, and would ſeldom ſuffer either 
from the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, which are ſo fatal to 
that uſeful ſet of men; but it is too much the tem- 
per of ſuch people to deſpiſe all precaution; they 
will not think of any calamity till it overtakes them, 
when it is too late to ward off the blow. | 
IT muſt indeed be owned, that many of them have 
it not in their power to make the proviſion we are 
9 { eaking 
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ſpeaking of; but in this caſe it is the duty of their 
employers to make it for them; and no man ought 
to engage in a long voyage without having theſe 
articles ſecured. 
| Have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in the 
land-ſcurvy from a milk-diet. This preparation of 
Nature is a mixture of animal and vegetable proper- 
ties, which of all others is the moſt fit for reſtoring 
a decayed conſtitution, and removing that particular 
acrimony of the humours, which ſeems to conſtitute 
the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, and many other dif- 
_ eaſes. But people deſpiſe this wholeſome and nou- 
riſning food, becauſe it is cheap, and devour with 
greedineſs, fleſh, and fermented liquors, while milk 
is only deemed fit for their hogs, 

Tat molt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or 
butter-milk. When theſe cannot be had, ſound 
cy der or perry may be uſed. Wort has likewiſe been 

found to be a proper drink in the ſcurvy, and may be 
uſed at fea, as malt will keep during the longeſt 
voyage. A decoction of the tops of the ſpruce fir is 
likewiſe proper. It may be drank in the quantity of 
an Engliſh pint twice a-day. Tar-water may be uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe, or decoctions of any of the 
mild mucilaginous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh- 
mallow-roots, &c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, 
as ground- ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh trefoil, 
Sc. are likewiſe beneficial. I have ſeen the peaſants 
in ſome parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt- 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effects in 
thoſe foul ſcorbutic eruptions with which they are 
often troubled in the ſpring ſeaſon. 


Tae 
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TE Harrowgate-water is certainly an excellent 
medicine in the ſcurvy. I have often ſeen patients 
who had been reduced to the moſt deplorable con- 
dition by that diſeaſe, greatly relieved by drinking 
the ſulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chaly- 
beate water may alſo be uſed with advantage, eſpeci- 
ally with a view to brace the ſtomach after drinking 
the ſulphur-water, which, though it ſharpens the 
appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of di- 
geſtion. 

A $L16aT degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by 
frequently ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter 
orange, or a lemon. When the diſeaſe affects the 


gums only, this practice, if continued for ſome time, 


will generally carry it off. We would however re- 
commend the bitter orange as greatly preferable to 
lemon; it ſeems to be as good a medicine, and is not 
near ſo hurtful to the ſtomach. Perhaps our own 
ſorrel may be little inferior to either of them. 
ALL kinds of ſallad are good in the ſcurvy, and 
ought to be eat very plentifully, as ſpinage, lettice, 
parſley, celery, endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c, It is 
amazing to fee how ſoon treſh vegetables in the ſpring 
cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foulneſs which 
is upon their ſkins. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
their effects would be as great upon the human ſpecies, 
were they uled in proper quantity tor a ſufficient 


length of time. 


] nave ſometimes {cen good effects in ſcorbutic 
complaints of very long ſtanding from the uſe of a 
decoction of the roots of water-dock. It is uſually 
made by boiling a pound of the treſh root in ſix 
Engliſh pints of water, till about one third of the water 

| be 
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be conſumed. The doſe is from half a pint to a 
whole pint of the decoction every day. But in all the 
caſes where I have ſeen it prove beneficial, it was 


made much ſtronger, and drunk in far larger quan- 


tities. The ſafeſt way, however, is, for the patient 
to begin with ſmall doſes, and increaſe them both in 
ſtrength and quantity as he finds his ſtomach will bear 
it. It muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. I have 
known ſome take it for many months, and have been 


told of others who had uſed it for ſeveral years, before 


they were ſenſible of any benefit, but who, never- 


theleſs, were cured by it at length. 


Tuk Lryrosy, which was ſo common in this 
country long ago, ſeems to have been near a-kin to 
the ſcurvy. Perhaps its appearing ſo ſeldom now, 
may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating 


more vegetable food than formerly, living more 


upon tea and other diluting diet, uſing leſs ſalted 


meat, being more cleanly, better lodged and clothed, 


Se. For the cure of this diſeaſe we would recom- 


mend th: ſame courſe of diet and medicine as in the 
| ſcurvy. 
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Tuis diſeaſe chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially 
thoſe of the neck. Children and young perſons of a 
ſedentary life are very ſubje& to it. It is one of 
thoſe diſeaſes which may be removed by proper regi- 
men, bur ſeldom yields to medicine. The inhabit- 
ants of cold, damp, marſhy countries are moſt liable 
to the ſcrophula. 


F f - CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. This diſeaſe may proceed from 
a hereditary taint, from a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. 
Children who have the misfortune to be born of ſickly 
parents, whoſe conſtitutions have been greatly injured 
by the pox, or other chronic diſeaſes, are apt to be 
affected with the ſcrophula. It may likewiſe proceed 
from ſuch diſeaſes as weaken rhe habit or vitiate the 
humours, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, Sc. External 
injuries, as blows, bruiſes, and the like, ſometimes 
produce ſcrophulous ulcers ; but we have reaſon to 
believe, when this happens, that there has been a 
prediſpoſition in the habit to this diſeaſe, In ſhort, 
whatever. tends to vitiate the humours or relax the 
ſolids, paves the way to the ſcrophula ; as the want 
of proper exerciſe, too much heat or cold, confined 
air, unwholeſome food, bad water, the long uſe of 
poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of clean- 
lineſs, Sc. Nothing tends more to induce this diſ- 
eaſe in children than allowing them to continue long 
Wet. 

SYMPTOMS.——At firſt ſmall knots appear 
under the chin or behind the ears, which gradually 
increaſe in number and ſize, till they form one large 
hard tumour. This often continues for a long time 
without breaking, and when 1t does break, it only 
diſcharges a thin ſanies or watery humour. Other 
parts of the body are likewiſe liable to its attack, as 
the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, breaſts, Oc. 
Nor are the internal parts exempt from it, It often 
affects the lungs, liver or ſpleen; and I have fre- 
quently ſeen the glands of the myſentery greatly 
e 4 it, 
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Trzsz obſtinate ulcers which break out upon the 
feet and hands with ſwelling, and little or no redneſs, 
are of the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom diſcharge 
good matter, and are exceeding difficult to cure. 
The white ſwellmgs of the joints ſeem likewiſe to be 
of this kind. They are with difficulty brought to a 
ſuppuration, and when opened they only diſcharge a 
thin ichor. There is not a more general ſymptom of. 
the ſcrophula than a ſwelling of the upper lip and 
nole. 
REGIMEN.—— As this diſeaſe proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be 


generous and nouriſhing, but at the ſame time light 


and caſy of digeſtion ; as well-fermented bread, 
made of ſound grain, the fleſh and broth of young 
animals, with now and then a glaſs of generous wine, 
or good ale. The air ought to be open, dry, and 
not too cold, and the patient ſhould take as much 
exerciſe as he can bear. This is of the utmoſt im- 
portance. Children who have enough of exerciſe are 
ſeldom troubled with the ſcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The vulgar are remarkably 
credulous with regard to the cure of the ſcrophula, 
many of them believing in the virtue of the royal 
touch, that of the ſeventh ſon, Sc. The truth 
is, we know but little either of the nature or cure of 
this diſeaſe, and where reaſon or medicines fail, 
ſuperſtition always comes in their place. Hence it is, 
that in diſeaſes which are the moſt difficult to under- 
ſtand, we generally hear of the greateſt number of 
miraculous cures being performed. Here, however, 
the deception is eaſily accounted for. The ſcrophula, 
at a certain period of life, often cures of itſelf ; and, 
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if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure 1s imputed to the touch, and not to Nature, 
who is really the phyſician. In the ſame way the 
inſignificant noſtrums of quacks and old women often 
gain applauſe when they deſerve none. 

Tree is nothing more pernicious than the cuſtom 


of plying children in the ſcrophula with ſtrong pur- 


gative medicines. People imagine, it proceeds from 
humours which muſt be purged off, without con- 
ſidering, that theſe purgatives increaſe the debility, 
and aggravate the diſeaſe. It has indeed been found 
that keeping the body gently open, for ſome time, 


_ eſpecially with ſea-water, has a good effect; but this 
| ſhould only be given in groſs habits, and in ſuch 
quantity as to procure one, or at moſt two ſtools 


every day. 

BATHING in the ſalt-water has likewiſe a very good 
effect, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. I have often 
known a courſe of bathing in ſalt-water, and drinking 
it in ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, 
cure a ſcrophuh, after many medicines had been tried 
in vain. When ſalt- water cannot be obtained, the 
patient may be bathed in freſh- water, and his body 
kept open by ſmall quantities of falt and water, or 
{ome other mild purgative. 

Nexr to cold bathing and drinking the falt-water, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in winter. 
To an adult half a dram of the bark in powder may 
be given, in a glaſs of red wine, four or five times 
a-day. Children, and ſuch as cannot take it in ſub- 
ſtance, may uſe the decoction made in the following 
manner, 
8 rr 
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Bor an ounce of Peruvian bark and a dram of 
Winter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in an Engliſh 
quart of water to a pint: towards the end half an 
ounce of ſliced liquorice-root, and a handful of raiſins 
may be added, which will both render the decoction 
leſs diſagreeable, and make it take up more of the 
bark. The liquor mult be ſtrained, and two, three, 
or four table-ſpoonfuls, according to the age of the 
patient, given three times a-day. 

Tut Moffat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially the 
latter, are likewiſe very proper medicines in the ſcro- 
phula. They ought not however to be drank in large 
quantities, but ſhould be taken fo as to keep the body 
cently open, and muſt be uſed for a conſiderable 
time. 15 | 6 5 
Tux hemlock may ſometimes be uſed with advan- 
tage in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a general 
rule, that the ſea-water 1s moſt proper before there are 
any ſuppuration or ſymptoms of tabes; the Peruvian 
bark, when there are running ſores, and a degree of 
hectic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate caſes, 
approaching to the ſchirrous or cancerous ſtate, 
Either the extract or the freſh juice of this plant may 
be uſed. The doſe muſt be ſmall at firſt, and in- 
creaſed gradually as far as the ſtomach is able to bear 
It. 

FXTERNAL applications are of little uſe. Before 
the tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied to 
it, unleſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it 
warm. After it breaks, the ſore may be dreſſed with 
{ome digeſtive ointment. What I have always found 


to anſwer beſt, was the yellow baſilicon mixed with 


about a ſixth or eighth part of its weight of red 
- FT3 preci- 
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precipitate of mercury. The fore may be dreſſed 
with this twice a-day; and if it be very fungous, and 
does not digeſt well, a larger proportion of the pre- 
cipitate may be added. 

Mebicixks which mitigate this diſeaſe, though 
they do not cure it, are not to be deſpiſed. If the 
patient can be kept alive by any means till he arrives 
at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to get 
well; but if he does not recover at this time, in all 
probability he never will. 

THERE is no malady which parents are fo apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the ſcrophula, for 
which rcaſon people ought to beware of marrying 1 into 
families affected with this diſeaſe. 

For the means of preventing tlie ſcrophula, we 
ſhall refer the reader to the obſervations on nurſing, 
at the beginning of the book. 


F 


Trovcn this diſeaſe is commonly communicated 
by infection, yet it ſeldom prevails where due regard 
is paid to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and wholeſome diet. 
It generally appears in form of ſmall watery puſtules, 
firſt about the wriſts, or between the fingers; after- 
wards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Theſe 
puſtules are attended with an intolerable itching, eſpe- 
cially when the patient is warm a-bed, or fits by the 
fire, Sometimes indeed the ſkin 1s covered with large 
blotches or ſcabs, and at other times with a white 
ſcurf, or ſcaly eruption. This laſt is called the dry 
itch, and is the moſt difficult to cure. 
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Tur itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs when 
It is rendered ſo by neglect or improper treatment. If 


it be ſuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the 


whole maſs of humours; and, if it be ſuddenly drove 


in, without proper evacuations, it may occaſion fevers, 


inflammations of the viſcera, or other internal diſ- 
orders. 

Tu beſt medicine yet known for the itch is ſul- 
phur, which eught to be uſed both externally and in- 


ternally. The parts molt affected may be rubbed 


with an ointment made of the flowers of ſulphur two 
ounces; crude ſal ammoniac finely powdered two 
drams; hog's-lard, or butter, four ounces. If a 
ſcruple or half a dram of the eſſence of lemon be 
added, it will entirely take away the diſagreeable 
| ſmell, About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be 
rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, twice or 
thrice a- week. It is ſeldom neceſſary to rub the whole 
body; but when it is, it ought not to be done all at 
once, but by turns, as 1t 1s dangerous to oY too 
many pores at the ſame time. 

BETORE the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 
ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge 
or two, It will likewiſe be proper, during the uſe of 
it, to take every night and morning as much of the 
flower of brimſtone and cream of tartar, in a little 
treacle or new milk, as will keep the body gently 
open. He ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould 
wear more clothes than uſual, and take every thing 
warm. The ſame clothes, the linen excepted, ought 
to be worn all the time of uſing the ointment; and 
ſuch clothes as have been worn while the patient was 
under the diſeaſe, are not to be uſed again, unleſs 
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they have been fumigated with brimſtone and tho- 
roughly cleaned,. otherwiſe they will communicate 


the infection anew. 0 


I NEVER knew brimſtone, when uſed as directed 
above, fail to cure the itch; and I have reaſon to 
believe, that, if duly perſiſted in, it never will fail; 
but if it be only uſed once or twice, and cleanlineſs 
neglected, it is no wonder if the diſorder returns. 
The quantity of ointment mentioned above will gene- 
rally be ſufficient for the cure of one perſon ; but, if 


any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhould appear again, the 


medicine may be repeated. It is both more ſafe and 

efficacious when perſiſted in for a conſiderable time, 

than when a large quantity is applied at once. 
PeoPLE ought to be extremely cautious leſt they 


take other eruptions for the itch; as the ſtoppage of 


theſe may be attended with fatal conſequences. Many 
of the eruptive diſorders to which children are liable, 
have a near reſemblance to this diſeaſe; and J have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with 
greaſy ointments that made thele eruptions ſtrike ſud- 
denly in, which Nature had thrown out to prelerve 
the patient's life, or prevent ſome other malady. 
Muc miſchief is likewile done by the ule of mer. 
cury in this diſeaſe, Some perſons are ſo fool-hardy 
as to waſh the parts affected with a ſtrong ſolution of 
the corroſive ſublimate. Others uſe the mercurial 
ointment, without raking the leaſt care either to avoid 
cold, keep the belly open, or obſerve a proper regi- 
men, The conſequences ot ſuch conduct may be 
eaſily gueſſed, I have known even the mercurial 
girdles produce trogical effects, and would adviſe 


every perſon, as he values his health, to beware how 


vc 
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he uſes them. Mercury ought never to be uſed as 
a medicine without the greateſt care. Ignorant peo- 
ple look upon theſe girdles as a kind of charm, with- 
out conſidering that the mercury enters the body, 

As ſulphur is both the moſt ſafe and efficacious me- 
dicine for the itch, we ſhall not recommend any other, 
Other medicines may be uſed by perſons of ſkill, but 
are not to be ventured upon by the ignorant. 

Tnosk who would avoid this deteſtable diſeaſe 
ought to beware of infected perſons, to uſe wholeſome 
food, and to ſtudy univerſal cleanlineſs “. 


* 
* —_—_———— PROS 


* * 


HAF. KI. 
OF THE ASTHMA. 


IE aſthma is a diſeaſe of the lungs, which ſel- 

dom admits of a cure. Perſons 1n the decline 
of life are moſt liable to it. It is diſtinguiſhed into 
the moiſt and dry, or humoural and nervous, The 
former is attended with expectoration or ſpitting ; but 
in the latter the patient ſeldom ſpits, unleſs ſometimes 
a little tough phlegm by the mere force of coughing. 


»The itch is now by cleanlineſs baniſhed from every genteel 
family in Britain. It ſtill however prevail, among the poorer ſort 
of peaſants in Scotland, and among the manufaCturers in England, 
1heſe are not only ſufficient to keep the ſeeds of the diſeaſe alive, 
but to ſpread the infection among others, It were to be wiſhed that 
ſome effectual method could be deviſed ſor extirpating it altogether. 
Several country clergymen have told me, that by getting ſuch as 
were infected cured, and ſtrongly recommending an attention to 
cleanlineſs, they have baniſhed the itch entirely out of their pariſhes. 
Why might rot others do the ſame if they would ? 


CAUSES. 


., 
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CAUSES. The aſthma 1s ſometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewiſe proceed from a bad formation 
of the breaſt; the fumes of metals or minerals taken 
into the lungs; violent exerciſe, eſpecially running; 
the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations, as the men- 
ſes, hemorrhoids, Sc. the ſudden retroceſſion of the 
gout, or ſtriking in of eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, &c. violent paſſions of the mind, as ſudden 


fear, or ſurpriſe. In a word, the diſeaſe may proceed 


from any cauſe that either impedes the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being 


duly expanded by the air, 


SYM PTOMS. An aſthma is known by a 
quick laborious breathing, which is generally per- 
formed with a kind of wheezing noiſe. Sometimes 
the difficulty of breathing is ſo great that the patient 
is obliged to keep an erect poſture, otherwiſe he is in 
danger of being ſuffocated. A fit or paroxyſm of the 
aſthma generally happens after a perſon has been ex- 
poſed to cold eaſterly winds, or has been abroad in 
thick foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued 
long in a damp place under round, Sc. 

Tur paroxyſm is commonly uſhered in with a liſt- 
leſſneſs, want of ſleep, hoarſeneſs, a cough, belching 
of wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, and 
difficulty of breathing. To theſe ſucceed heat, fever, 
pain of the head, icknef and nauſea, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, palpitat! on of the heart, a weak and 
ſometimes intermitting pulte, an involuntary flow of 
tears, bilious vomitings, Sc. All the ſymptoms grow 
worſe towards night; the patient is eaſter when up 
than in bed, and is very deſirous of cool air. 


REGIMEN, 
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REGIMEN.—— The food ought to be light, and 
of eaſy digeſtion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to 
roaſted, and the fleſh of young animals to that of old. 
All windy food, and whatever 1s apt to ſwell in the 
ſtomach, 1s to be avoided. Light puddings, white 
broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roaſted, are 
proper. Strong liquor of all kinds, eſpecially malt- 
liquor, is hurtful. The patient ſhould eat a very 
light ſupper, or rather none at all, and ſhould never 
ſuffer himſelf to be long coſtive. His clothing ſhould 
be warm, eſpecially in the winter- ſeaſon. As all diſ- 
orders of the breaſt are much relieved by keeping the 
feet warm, and promoting the perſpiration, a flannel 
ſhirt or waiſtcoat, and thick ſhoes will be of ſingular 
ſervice. . © 

Bur nothing is of ſo great importance in the aſthma _ 
as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 
can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large 
rown, or the ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly 
country; a medium therefore between theſe is to be 

choſen. The air near a large town 1s often better 
than at a diſtance, provided the patient be removed 
ſo far as not to be affected by the ſmoke. Some aſth- 
matic patients indeed breathe eaſier in town than in 
the country; but this is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in 
towns where much coal is burnt. Aſthmatic perſons 
who are obliged to be in town all day, ought, at leaſt, 
to ſleep out of it. Even this will often prove of great 
ſervice. Thoſe who can afford 1t ought to travel into 
a warmer climate. Many aſthmatic perions who can- 
not live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the ſouth 

of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 
EXERCISE 
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EXERCISE is likewiſe of very great importance in 
the aſthma, as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation 
of the blood, c. The blood of aſthmatic perſons is 
ſeldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action of 
the lungs being impeded. For this reaſon ſuch peo- 
ple ought daily to take as mach exerciſe, either on 
foot, horſeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. 

MEDICINE.——Almoſt all that can be done 
by medicine in this diſeaſe, is to relieve the patient 
when ſeized with a violent fit. This indeed requires 
the greateſt expedition, as the diſeaſe often proves 
ſuddenly fatal. In the paroxyſm or fit, the body is 
generally bound, a purging clyſter, with a ſolution 
of aſafœtida, ought therefore to be adminiſtered, and 
if there be occaſion, it may be repeated two or three 
times. The patient's feet and legs ought to be im- 
merſed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with a 
warm hand, or dry cloth. Bleeding, unleſs extreme 
weakneſs or old age ſhould forbid it, is highly proper. 
If there be a violent ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach,. 
warm fomentations, or bladders filled with warm 
milk and water, may be applied to the part affected, 
and warm cataplaſms to the ſoles of the feet. The 
patient muſt drink freely of diluting liquors, and may 
take a tea-ſpoontul of the tincture of caſtor and ſaf- 
fron mixed together, in a cup of valerian-tea, twice 
or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a very good 
effect, and ſnatches the patient, as it were, from the 
Jaws of death. This however will be more ſafe after 
other evacuations have been premiſed. A very ſtrong 
infuſion of roaſted coffee is ſaid to give eaſe in an aſth- 
matic paroxyim. 
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In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote ex- 
pectoration or ſpitting ought to be uſed ; as the ſyrup 
of ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and ſuch like. A com- 
mon ſpoonful of the ſyrup or oxymel of ſquills, 
mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, 
may be taken three or four times through the day, 
and four or five pills, made of equal parts of aſa- 
fætida and gum-ammonaac, at bed-time. 


Fon the convulſive or nervous aſthma, indivar 
modics and bracers are the moſt proper medicines, 
The patient may take a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric 
elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian bark is likewiſe 
proper in this caſe. It may be taken in ſubſtance, or 
infuſed in wine. In ſhort, every thing that braces 
the nerves, or takes off ſpaſm, may be of uſe in a 
nervous aſthma. It is often relieved by the uſe of 
aſſes milk; I have likewiſe known cows milk drank. 
warm in the morning have a very good effect in this 
e 


Ix every ſpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues have 
a good effect; they may either be ſet in the back or 
ſide, and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We 
ſhall here, once for all, obſerve, that not only in the 
aſthma, but in moſt chronic diſeaſes, iſſues are ex- 
tremely proper. They are both a ſafe and efficacious 
remedy; and though they do not always cure 


the diſeaſe, yet they will often prolong the patient's 
life. 


or” OTE, 


CHAP. XII. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 
HE apoplexy is a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and 


motion, wherein the patient 1s to all appear- 
ance dead; the heart and lungs however ſtill con- 


tinue to move. Though this diſeaſe proves often 
fatal, yet it may ſometimes be carried off by proper 


care. It chiefly attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs 
habit, who ule a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge 
in ſtrong liquors, People in the decline of lite are. 
moſt ſubje&t to the apoplexy. It prevails moſt in 
winter, eſpecially 1 in long rainy ſeaſons, and very low 


| ſtates of the barometer. 


CAUSES. 


The immediate cauſe of an apo- 


plexy is a compreſſion of the brain, occaſioned by an 


effuſion of blood, or a collection of watery humours. 
The former is called a ſanguine, and the latter a ſerous 
apoplexy. It may be occalioned by any thing that 
increaſes the circulation towards the brain, or pre- 
vents the return of the blood from the head; as 
intenſe ſtudy ; violent paſſions *; viewing objects 
for a long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too 


I knew a woman who in a violent fit of anger was ſeized with 


a ſanguine apoplexy. She at firſt complained of extreme pain, as 


if daggers had been thruſt through her head, as fhe exprifſed it, 
Afterwards ſhe became comatoſe, her pulſe funk very low, and was 
exceeding ſlow. By bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, 
ſhe was kept alive for about a fortnight. When her head was 
opened, a large quantity of extravaſated blood was found in the 
left ventricle of the brain. 
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tight about the neck; a rich and luxurious diet; 
ſuppreſſion of urine; ſuffering the body to cool ſud- 
denly after having been greatly heated; continuing 
long in a warm bath; the exceſſive uſe of ſpiceries, 
or high- ſeaſoned food; excels of venery; the ſudden 
ſtriking in of any eruption; ſuffering iſſues, ſetons, 
Sc. ſuddenly to dry up, or the ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary evacuation; a mercurial ſalivation puſhed 
too far, or ſuddenly checked by cold; wounds or 
bruiſes on the head; long expolure to exceſſive cold 
poiſonous exhalations, G. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. The 
uſual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddineſs, pain 
and ſwimming of the head; loſs of memory; drow- 
ſineſs; noiſe in the ears; the nightmare; a ſpon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious reſpiration. 
When perſons of an apoplectic make obſerve theſe 
ſymptoms, they have realon to fear the approach of a 
fit, and ſhould endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, 
a flender diet, and opening medicines, 115 

In the ſanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die ſuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the 
face is ſwelled or puffed up, and the blood-yeſlels, 
eſpecially about the neck and temples, are turgid , 
the pulſe beats ſtrong; the eyes are prominent and 
fixed, and the breathing is difficult, and performed 
with a ſnorting noiſe. The excrements and urine are 
often voided ſpontaneouſly, and the patient is ſome- 
times ſeized with a vomiting. 

Ix this ſpecies of apoplexy every method muſt be 
taken to leſſen the force of the circulation towards the 
head. The patient ſhould be kept perfectly eaſy and 
cool, His head ſhould be raifed pretty high, and his 

Rs : | feet 
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feer ſuffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be 
looſened, eſpecially about the neck, and freſh air ad- 
mitted into his chamber. His garters ſhould be tied 
pretty tight, by which means the motion of the blood 
from the lower extremities will be retarded. As ſoon 
as the patient 1s placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould 
be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be | 
| occaſion, the operation may be repeated in two or | 
i three hours. A laxative clyſter with plenty of ſweet ; 
oil, or freſh butter and a large ſpoonful of common 
ſalt in it, may be adminiſtered every two hours; and 
bliſtering plaſters applied betwixt the ſhoulders, and 
to the calves of the legs. 
As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, 400 
the patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink freely 
of ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoction of 
tamarinds and liquòrice, cream-tartar-whey, or com- 
mon whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in it. Or 
he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's ſalts, or 
manna diſſolved in an infilloa of ſenna, or the like. 
All ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors are to be avoided, 
Even volatile ſalts held to the noſe do miſchief, 
Vomits, for the ſame reaſon, ought not to be given, 
nor any thing that may increaſe the motion of the 
blood towards the head. 
Ix the ſerous apoplexy, the ſymptoms are nearly 
the ſame, only the pulſe is not ſo ſtrong, the coun— 
tenance is leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult. 
Bleeding is not ſo neceſſary here, as in the former 
caſe, - It may however generally be performed once 
with ſafety and advantage, but ſhould not be re- 
peated. The patient ſhouid be placed in the ſame 


poſtue as directed above, and ſhould have bliſtering 
plaſters 


plaſters applied, and receive opening clyſters in the 
ſame manner. Purges are here likewiſe neceſſary, 
and the patient may drink ftrong balm tea. If he be 
inclined to {weat, it ought to be promoted by drink- 
ing ſmall wine-whey, or an infuſion of carduus bene- 


dictus. A plentiful ſweat kept up for a conſiderable 


time, has often carried off a ſerous apoplexy. 
Ware apoplectic ſymptoms proceed from opium, 


or other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
vomits are neceſſary, The patient is generally re- 


lieved as ſoon as he has diſcharged the poiſon in this 
way. 
PersoONs of an apoplectic make, or thoſe who have 
have been attacked by it, ought to uſe a very ſpare 
and ſlender diet, avoiding all ſtrong liquors, ſpiceries, 


and high-ſeafoned food. They ought likewiſe to 


guard againſt all violent paſſions, and to avoid the 
extremes of heat and cold. The head ſhould be 
ſhaved, and daily waſhed with cold water. I he feet 
ought to be kept warm, and never ſuffered to con- 
tinue long wet, The body muſt be kept open either 


by food or medicine, and a little blood may be let 


every ſpring and fall. Exerciſe ſhould by no means 
be neglected; but it ought to be taken in moderation. 
Nothing has a more happy effect in preventing an 
apoplexy than perpetual iſſues or ſetons; great care 
however mult be taken not to ſuffer them to dry up, 
without opening others in their ſtead. A poplectic 
perſons ought never to go to reſt with a full ſtomach, 
or to lie with their heads low, or wear any thing too 
tight about their necks, 
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CHAP, XLII. 


OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 


AFFECTIONS OF THE STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. 


E do not here mean to treat of thoſe aftric- 

tions of the bowels which are the ſymptoms 

of diſeaſes, as of the colic, the iliac-paſſion, &c. but 

only to take notice of that infrequency of ſtools 

which ſometimes happens, and which in ſome par- 
ticular conſtitutions may occaſion diſeaſes. 


CosT1vEeNness may proceed from an exceſſive heat 


of the liver; drinking rough red wines, or other 


aſtringent liquors ; too much exerciſe, eſpecially on 
horſeback : It may likewiſe proceed from a long uſe 
of cold inſipid food, which does not ſufficiently ſtimu- 


late the inteſtines. Sometimes it is owing to the bile 


not deſcending to the inteſtines, as in the jaundice ; 

and at other times it proceeds from diſeaſes of the 

inteſtines themſelves, as a pally, ſpatms, tumors, a 
cold dry ſtate of the inteſtines, &c. 


Exckssivx coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of 
the head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of 
the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochondriac 
and hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind and other 
grievous ſymptoms. | 

PzrSONS who are generally coſtive ſhould live 
upon a moiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or 
boiled apples, pears, ftewed prunes, raiſins, gruels 
with currants, butter, honey, ſugar, and ſuch "like. 

Broths 


OF COSTIVENESS, Sc. 4zi 
Broths with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot-herbs. 
are likewiſe proper. Rye-bread; or that which is 
made of a mixture of wheat and rye together, ought 
to be eat. No perſon troubled with coſtiveneſs ſhould 
eat white bread alone, eſpecially that which is made 
of fine flower. The beſt bread for keeping the belly 
ſoluble is what, in ſome parts of England they call 
meſiin. It is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, 
and is very agreeable to thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
It. 

CosT1veness is increaſed by keeping the body too 
warm, and by every thing that promotes the per- 
ſpiration; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, 
&c. Intenſe thought, and a ſedentary life; are like- 
wiſe hurtful, All the ſecretions and excretions are 
promoted by moderate exerciſe without doors, and by 

a gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind, 


Tux drink ſhould be of an opening quality. All 
ardent ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, 
claret, Sc. ought to be avoided. Malt. liquor that 
is fine, and of a moderate ſtrength, is very proper. 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are 
likewiſe proper, and may be drank in turns, as the 
patient's inclination directs, 

Tuosk who are troubled with coſtiveneſs ought, if 
poſſible, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of 
medicines for that purpoſe is attended with many 
inconveniencies, and often with bad conſequences “. 

I never 


„The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who ate troubled with 
coſtiveneſs to uſe animal oils, / as freſh butter, cream, marrow, fat 
6 g 2 brothe, 
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I never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 
cine for Keeping the body open, who could leave it 
off. In time the cuſtom becomes neceſſary, and 


generally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, 
indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, WERE of the ſtrength, 


and death, 

WIN the body cannot be kept open without 
medicine, we would recommend gentle doſes of 
rhubarb to be taken twice or thrice a-week. This 
is not near ſo injurious to the ſtomach as aloes, jalap, 
or the other draſtic purgatives ſo much in uſe. In- 
fuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, or 
half an ounce of loluble tartar diſſolved in water- 
gruel. About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive elec- 
tuary taken twice or thrice a-day, generally anſwers 
the purpoſe very well. 


broths, eſpecially thoſe made of the internal parts of animals, as 
the liver, heart, midriff, Sc. He likewiſe recommends the ex- 
preſſed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, paſtaches, and 
the fruits themſelves ; all oily and mild fruits, as figs; decoctions of 
mealy vegetables; theſe lubricate the inteſtines ; ſome ſaponaceous 
ſubſtances which ſtimulate gently, as honey, hydromel, or boiled 
honey and water, unrefined ſugar, &c, 9 
The doctor obſerves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances are proper for 
perſons of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, who are ſubje to aſtriction 
of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when ſtronger medicinal 


| ſubſtances are ſometimes ineffectual; but that ſuch lenitive diet 


hurts thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and lax, He likewiſe obſerves, 
that all watery ſubſtances are lenitive, and that even common 
water, whey, ſour milk, and butter-milk have that effect; - That 
new milk, eſpecially aſſes milk, ſtimulates ſtill more when it ſours 
on the ſtomach ; and that whey turned ſour will purge ſtrongly ;— 
That moſt garden fruits are likewiſe laxative z and that ſome 
of them, as grapes, will throw ſuch as take them immoderately, 
into a cholera morbus, or incurable diarrhœa. 


WANT 
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WANT OF APPETITE. 


Tris may proceed from a foul ſtomach; indi- 
geſtion; the want of free air and exerciſe ; grief; 
fear; anxiety, or any of the depreſſing paſſions ; 
exceſſive heat; the uſe of ſtrong broths, fat meats, 
or any thing that palls the appetite, or 1s hard of 
digeſtion; the immoderate uſe of ſtrong liquors, tea, 
tobacco, opium, SW. 

Tux patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice of 
an open dry air; to take exerciſe daily on horſeback 
or in a carriage; to riſe betimes; and to avoid all 
intenſe thought. He ſhould uſe a diet of eaſy digeſ- 
tion; and thould avoid exceſſive heat and great 
fatigue. 

Ir want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it 0uzht 
to be changed. If nauſea and reachings ſhew that the 
ſtomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit will be of 
ſervice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, 
or of any of the bitter purging ſalts, may be taken. 
The patient ought next to uſe an infuſion in wine of 
ſome of the ſtomachic bitters. Though gentle evacu- 
ations be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges ind vomits are 
to be avoided, as they weaken the ſtomach, and hurt 
digeſtion. 

Elixia of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt 
caſes of indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or 
want of appetite. Twenty or thirty drops of it may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day in a glaſs of wine or 
water. It may likewiſe be mixed with the tincture 
of the bark, two drams of the former to an ounce of 
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the latter, and a tea-ſpoonful of 1 it taken in wine or 
water, as aboye. 


Tur chalybeate-waters, if drank in moderation, 
are generally of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. The 
ſalt-water has likewiſe good effects; but it muſt not 
be uſed too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, 
Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt other ſpaws in 
Britain, may be uſed with advantage. We would 
adviſe all who are afflicted with indigeſtion and want 
of appetite, to repair to theſe places of public ren- 
dezyous. The very change of air, and the cheerful 
company, will be of ſervice; not to mention the 
Seereise, diſſipation, amuſements, Sc. 


OF THE HEART BURN. 


Warar is commonly called the beart-burn, is not a 
diſeaſe of that organ, but an uneaſy ſenfation of heat 
or acrimony about the pit of the ſtomach, which is 
ſometimes attended with anxiety, nauſea, and vomit- 
ing. 

Ir may proceed from debility of the ſtomach, in- 
digeſtion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the 
ſtomach, &c. Perſons who are liable to this com- 
plaint ought to avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or 
greaſy aliments, and ſhould never ule violent exerciſe 
ſoon after a plentiful meal. I know many perſons 
who never fail to have the heart-burn, if they ride 


ſoon after dinner, provided they have drank ale, 


wine, or any fermented liquor; but are never troubled 
with it when they have drunk rum or brandy and 
water without any ſugar or acid, 


Ware 
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Wan the heart-burn proceeds from debility of 
the ſtomach or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take 
a doſe or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may uſe 
infuſions of the Peruvian bark, or any other of the 


ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe in 


the open air will likewiſe be of uſe, and every thing 
that promotes digeſtion. 


WEN bilious humours occafion the heart-burn, a 


tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give eaſe. 
If it proceeds from the uſe of greaſy aliments, a 
dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

Ir acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occaſions the 
heart-burn, abſorbents are the proper medicines. In 
this caſe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce 
of fine ſugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum- 
arabic, may be mixed in an Engliſh quart of water, 


and a tea-cupful of it taken as often as is neceſſary. 


Such as do not chuſe chalk may take a tea-ſpoonful 
of prepared oyſter-ſhells, or of the powder called 


crabs-eyes, in a glaſs of cinnamon or peppermint 
water. But the ſafeſt and beſt abſorbent is magne/ia 


alba. This not only acts as an abſorbent, but like- 
wile as a purgative ; whereas chalk, and other ab- 
ſorbents of that kind, are apt to he in the inteſtines, 
and occaſion obſtructions. This powder is not diſ- 
agreeable, and may be taken in a cup of tea, or a 
glaſs of mint water. A large tea-ſpoonful is the 
uſual doſe; but it may be taken in 2 much larger 
quantity when there is occaſion. 

Ir wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the moſt 
proper medicines are thoſe called carminatives; as 
aniſeeds, juniper-berries, ginger, cannella alba, car- 
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damom ſeeds, Sc. Theſe may either be chewed, or 
' infuſed in ſpirits or wine, One of the ſafeſt medi- 
cines of this kind is the tincture made by infuſing an 
ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the 
leſſer cardamom ſeeds; in an Engliſh pint of brandy. 
After this has digeſted for two or -three days, it 
ought to be iraitied, and four ounces of white ſugar- 
candy added to it. It muſt ſtand to digeſt a ſecond 
time till the ſugar be diſſolved. A table-ſpoonful of 
it may be taken occaſionally for a doſe. 
I HAVE frequently known the heart-burn cured, 
particularly in pregnant women, by chewing green 
tea, 


CHAP. XIII. 
OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


F ALI. diſeaſes incident to mankind, thoſe of 
the nervous kind are the moſt complicated and 
difficult to cure. A volume would not be ſufficient 
to point out their various appearances. T hey imitate 
r almoſt every diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in two 
different perſons, or even in the ſame perſon at dif- 
ferent times. Proteus-hke, they are continually 
changing ſhape; and upon every freſh attack, the 
patient thinks he feels ſymptoms wich he never 
experienced before. Nor do they only affect the 
body; the mind hkewiſe ſutiers, and is often thereby 
rendered extremely weak and peeviſh. The low 
ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy, and fickleneſs of 
temper, 
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temper, which generally attend nervous diſorders, 
induce many to believe, that they are entirely diſeaſes 
of the mind; but this change of temper is rather a 
conſequence, than the cauſc of nervous diſeaſes. 

CAUSES.——Every thing that tends to relax or 
weaken the body, diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes, as 
indolence, exceſſive venery, drinking too much tea, 
or other weak watery liquors, frequent bleeding, 
purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeſ- 
tion, or prevents the proper aſſimilation of the ali- 
ment, has likewiſe this effect; as long faſting, ex- 
ceſs in eating or drinking, the uſe of windy, crude, 
or unwholeſome aliments, an unfavourable poſture of 
the body, &c. 

Nzrvovs diſorders often proceed from intenſe 
application to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons 
are entirely free from them. Nor is this at all to be 
wondered at; intenſe thinking not only preys upon 
the ſpirits, but prevents the perſon from taking 
proper exerciſe, by which means the digeſtion 1s 
Impaired, the nouriſhment prevented, the ſolids re- 
laxed, and the whole maſs of humours vitiated, 
Griet and diſappointment likewiſe produce the ſame 
effects. I have known more nervous patients, who 
dated the commencement of their diſorders trom the 
loſs of a huſband, a favourite child, or from ſome 
diſappointment in life, than from any other cauſe. 
In a word, whatever weakens the body, or depreſſes 
the ſpirits, may occaſion nervous diſorders, as un- 
wholeſome air, want of fleep, great fatigue, diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions, anxiety, vexation, c. 

SYMPTO'\iS-— We ſhall only mention ſome, 

of — moſt general ſymptoms of theſe diforders, as 
| it 
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it would be both an uſeleſs and impracticable taſk to 


point out the whole. They generally begin with 


windy inflations or diſtenſions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines ; the appetite and digeſtion are uſually 
bad; yet ſometimes there is an uncommon craving 


for food, and a quick digeſtion, The food often 
turns ſour on the ſtomach; and the patient is troubled 


with vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a 
blackiſh-coloured liquor reſembling the grounds of 
coffee. Excruciating pains are often felt about the 
navel, attended with a rumbling or murmuring noiſe 
in the bowels. The belly is ſometimes looſe, but 
more commonly bound, which occaſions a retention 
of wind and great uncaſineſs. 

Tux urine is ſometimes in {mall quantity, at other 
times very copious and quite clear. There is a great 
ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, with difficulty of breathing; 
violent palpitations of the heart; ſudden fluſhings of 
heat in various parts of the body; at other times 
a ſenſe of cold, as if water were poured on them 
flying pains in the arms and limbs; pains in the back 
and belly, reſembling thoſe occaſioned by gravel ; 
the pulle very variable, ſometimes uncommonly 
flow, and at other times very quick ; yawning, the 
hiccup, frequent ſighings and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, 
as if from a ball or lump in the throat; alternate fits 
of crying and convulſive laughing; the ſleep is 
unſound, and ſeldom refreſhing ; and the patient is 
often troubled with the night-mare. 

As the diſeaſe increaſes, the patient is moleſted 
with head. achs, cramps, and fixt pains in various 
parts of the body ; ; the eyes are clouded, and often 
affected with pain and dryneſs ; there is a noiſe in the 

Cars, 
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ears, and often a dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, the 
whole animal functions are impaired. The mind is 
diſturbed on the moſt trivial occaſions, and is hurried 
into the moſt perverſe commotions, inquietudes, ter- 
ror, ſadneſs, anger, diffidence, &c, Ihe patient 
is apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extra- 
vagant fancies; the memory becomes weak, and the 
reaſon fails. | 
NoTrinG is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than 
a conſtant dread of death. This renders theſe unhappy 
perſons who labour under it peevith, fickle, impatient, 
and apt to run from one phyſician to another; 
which is one reaſon why they ſeldom reap any benefit 
from medicine, as they have not ſufficient reſolution 
to perſiſt in any one courſe till it has time to produce 
its proper effects. They are likewiſe apt to imagine 
that they labour under diſeaſes from which they are 
quite free, and are very angry if any one attempts to 
ſet them right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous 
notions. 
REGIMEN, ——Perſons afflifted with nervous 
diſeaſes ought never to faſt long. Their food ſhould 
be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſtion. Fat 
meats, and heavy ſauces, are hurtful. All exceſs 
ſhould be carefuily avoided. They ought never to 
eat more at a time than they can eaſily digeſt : but if 
they feel themſelves weak and faint between meals, 
they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glaſs of 
wine. Heavy ſuppers are to be avoided. Though 
wine in excels entcebles the body, and impairs the 
faculties of the mind, yet taken in moderation, it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes digeſtion. 
Wine and water 1s a very proper drink at meals : but 


if 
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if wine ſours on the ſtomach, or the patient is much f 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will anſwer | 
better. Every thing that is windy, or hard of digeſ- 

tion, muſt be avoided. All weak and warm liquors 

are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, &c. People may 

find a temporary relief in the uſe of theſe, but they 
always increaſe the malady, as they weaken the 
ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. Above all things, 
drams are to be avoided. Whatever immediate eaſe 

the patient may feel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits, 

they are ſure to aggravate the malady, and prove 
certain poiſons at laſt, Theſe cautions are the more 
neceſſary, as moſt nervous people are peculiarly fond 

of tea and ardent ſpirits ; to the uſe of which many 

of them fall a victim. 

ExkRCISE in nervous diſorders is ſuperior to all 
medicines. Riding on horſeback 1s generally eſteemed ] 
the beſt, as it gives motion to the whole body, with- } 
out fatiguing it. I have known ſome patients, how- 

ever, with whom walking agreed better, and others 
who were moſt benefited by riding in a carriage. 
Every one ought to uſe that which he finds moſt 
beneficial. Long ſea-voyages have an excellent effect; 
and to thoſe who can afford to take them, and have 
ſufficient reſolution, we would by all means recom- 
mend this courſe. Even change of place, and the 
ſight of new objects, by diverting the mind, have a 
i great tendency to remove theſe complaints. For this 
Ui _ reaſon a long journey, or a voyage, is of much more 
advantage than riding ſhort journeys near home. 
A coor and dry air is proper, as it braces and 
invigorates the whole body. Nothing tends more to 


relax and enervate than hot air, eſpecially that which 
2 1s 
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is rendered ſo by great fires, or ſtoves in ſmall apart- 
ments. But when the ſtomach or bowels are weak, 
the body ought to be well guarded againſt cold, 
eſpecially in winter, by wearing a thin flannel waiſt- 
coat next the ſkin. This will keep up an equal per- 
ſpiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many 
impreſſions, to which it would otherwiſe be ſubject, 
upon every ſudden change from warm to cold wea- 
ther. Rubbing the body frequently with a fleſh- 
bruſh, or a coarſe linen cloth, is likewiſe beneficial, 
as it promotes the circulation, perſpiration, &c. 
Perſons who have weak nerves ought to riſe early, 
and take exerciſe before breakfaſt, as lying too long 
a- bed cannot fail to relax the ſolids. They ought 
likewiſe to be diverted, and to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible; as nothing hurts the nervous 
ſyſtem, or weakens the digeſtive powers more than 
fear, grief, or anxiety. ; 
MEDICINES. Though nervous diſeaſes are 
ſeldom radically cured, yet their ſymptoms may 
ſometimes be alleviated, and the patient's life ren- 
dered, at leaſt, more comfortable, by proper medi- 
cines. 
Wurd the patient is coſtive, he ought to take 
a little rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and 
ſhould never ſuffer his belly to be long bound. All 
ſtrong and violent purgatives are however to be 
avoided, as aloes, jalap, Sc. I have generally ſeen 
an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb in brandy anſwer 
very well. This may be made of any ſtrength, and 
taken in ſuch quantity as the patient finds neceſſary. 
When digeſtion is bad, or the ſtomach relaxed and 
weak, 
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weak, the following infuſion of Peruvian bark and 
other bitters may be uſed with advantage, 

Tak E of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, 
orange peel and coriander-ſeed, of each half an ounce; 
let theſe ingredients be all bruiſed in a mortar, and 
infuſed in a bottle of brandy or whiſky, for the ſpace 
of five or ſix days. A table-ſpoonful of the ſtrained 
liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water an hour 

before breakfaſt, dinner and ſupper, 

Few things tend more to ſtrengthen the nervous 
ſyſtem than cold bathing. This practice, if duly 
perſiſted in, will produce very extraordinary effects ; 
but when the liver or other vi/cera are obſtructed, or 
otherwiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper, It is 
therefore to be uſed with very great caution. The 
moſt proper ſeaſons for it are ſummer and autumn. 
It will be ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons of a ſpare 
habit, to go into the cold bath three or four times 
a- week. If the patient be weakened by it, or feels 
chilly for a long time after coming out, it is um- 
proper. 

In, patients afflicted with wind, 1 have always 
obſerved the greateſt benefit from the acid elixir 
of vitriol. It may be taken in the quantity of 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty drops, twice or thrice 
a-day, in a glaſs of water. This both expels 
wind, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes di- 
geſtion, | 

Oe1ATES are greatly extolled in theſe maladies ; 
but as they only palliate the ſymptoms, and gene- 
rally afterwards increaſe the diſeaſe, we would ad- 
viſe people to be extremely ſparing in the uſe 


of 
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of them, leſt habit render them at laſt 1 
neceſſary. 


Ir would be an eaſy matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving 
nervous diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a thorough 
cure muſt expect it from regimen alone; we ſhall 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and again 
recommend the ſtricteſt attention to DIET, AIR, EXER- 
CISE, and AMUSEMENTS, | 


OF MELANCHOLY. 


MELANCHOLY is that ſtate of alienation or weak- 
neſs of mind which renders people incapable of 
enjoying the pleaſures, or performing the duties 
of life. It is a degree of inſanity, and often ter- 
minates in abſolute madneſs. 


CAUSES.——It may proceed from a hereditary 


diſpoſition ; intenſe thinking, eſpecially where the 


mind is long occupied about one object; violent 
paſſions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, 
grief, over-weening pride, and ſuch like. It may 
alſo be occaſioned by exceſſive venery ; narcotic or 
ſtupefactive poiſons; a ſedentary lite; ſolitude ; the 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; acute fevers, 
or other diſeaſes. Violent anger will change melan- 
choly into madneſs; and exceſſive cold, eſpecially of 
the lower extremities, will force the blood into the 
brain, and produce all the ſymptoms of madneſs. 
It may likewiſe proceed from the uſe of aliment that 
is hard of digeſtion, or which cannot be eaſily aſſimi- 
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lated ; from a callous ſtate of the integuments of the 
brain, or a dryneſs of the brain itſelf, To all which 
we may add gloomy or miſtaken notions of re- 


ligion. 


SYMPTOMS.- 


When perſons begin to be 


melancholy, they are timorous ; watchful; fond of 
ſolitude; fretful; fickle; captious and inquiſitive; 
ſolicitous about trifles; ſometimes niggardly, and 


at other times prodigal. The belly is generally 
bound; the urine thin, and in ſmall quantity; the 
ſtomach and bowels inflated with wind; the com- 
plexion pale; the pulſe flow and weak, The func- 
tions of the mind are alſo greatly perverted, in ſo 
much that the patient often imagines himſelf dead, 


or changed into ſome other animal. Some have 


imagined their bodies were made of glaſs, or other 
brittle ſubſtances, and were afraid to move leſt they 
ſhould be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, 


in this caſe, unleſs carefully watched, is apt to put an 


end to his own miſerable life, 

Wu the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruction of cuſ- 
tomary evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it is eaſier 
cured than when it proceeds from affections of the 


mind, or an hereditary taint, A diſcharge of blood 


from the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions, the bleeding 
piles, or the menſes, ſometimes carry off this diſeaſe. 
REGIME N. The diet ought to conſiſt chicfly 
of vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Ani- 
mal food, eſpecially ſalted or ſmoke-dried fiſh or fleſh, 


ought to be avoided. All kinds of ſhell-fiſh are bad. 


Aliments prepared with anions, garlic, or any thing 


that generates thick blood, are likewite improper. All 
kind 
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kind of fruits that are wholeſome may be eat with ad- 
vantage. Boerhaave gives an inſtance of a patient 
who, by a long ule of whey, water, and garden-fruits, 
recovered, after having evacuated a great quantity of 
black-coloured matter. 
 STro%G liquors of every kind ought to be avoided 
as poiſon; The moſt proper drink is water, whey, or 
very ſmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If 
honey agrees with the patient, it may be ate freely, or 
his drink may be ſweetened with it. Infuſions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, . 
or the flowers of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, 
either by themſelves, or ſweetened with honey, as the 
patient ſhall chuſe. 
Tur patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diſſolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes the 
perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every kind 
of madneſs is attended with a diminiſhed perſpiration; 
all means ought therefore to be uſed to promote that 
neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. Nothing can have 
a more direct tendency to increaſe the diſeaſe than 
confining the patient to a cloſe apartment, Were he 
forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every 
day, it would tend greatly to alleviate his diſorder» 
but it would have {till a better effect, if he were obliged, 
to labour a piece of ground. By digging, hocing, 
planting, ſowing, Fc. both the body and mind would 
be exerciſed. A long journey, or a voyage, eſpecially 
towards a warmer climate, with agreeable companions, 
has often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, 
with a ſtrict attention to diet, is a much more rational 


H h method 
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method of cure than confining the patient within 
doors and plying him with medicines. 
MEDICINE.——In the cure of this diſeaſe par- 


ticular attention muſt be paid to the mind. When 
the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ought to be 
ſoothed and diverted with variety of amuſements, as 
entertaining ſtories, paſtimes, muſic, &c, This ſeems 
to have been the method of curing melancholy among 
the Jews, as we learn from the ſtory of King Saul; 
and indeed it is a very rational one. Nothing can 
remove diſeaſes of the mind fo effectually as applica- 
tions to the mind itſelf, the moſt efficacious of which 
is muſic. The patient's company ought likewiſe to 
conſiſt of ſuch perſons as are agreeable to him. Peo- 
ple in this ſtate are apt to conceive unaccountable 
averſions againſt particular perſons; and the very fight 
of ſuch perions is ſufficient to diſtract their minds, and 
throw them into the utmoſt perturbation. 

WAREN the patient is high, evacuations are necef- 
ſary. In this caſe he mutt be bled, and have his 
belly kept open by purging medicines, as manna, 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the. ſoluble tartar. I 
have ſeen the laſt have very happy effects. It may be 
taken in the dole of half an ounce, diſſolved in water- 
gruel, every day, for ſundry weeks, or even for 
months, if neceſſary, More or leſs may be given ac- 
cording as it operates. Vomits have likewile a good 
ellect; but they mult be pretty ſtrong, otherwiſe the 
Will not operate. 

WHATEVER increaſes the evacuation of urine or 
promotes peripiration, has a tendency to remove this 
diſeale. Both theſe ſecretions may be promoted by 

x the 
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the uſe of nitre and vinegar. Half a dram of puri- 
fied nitre may be given three or four times a- day in 
any way that is moſt agreeable to the patient; and an 
ounce and a half of diſtilled vinegar may be daily 
mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker feerns to think 
vinegar the beſt medicine that can be given in this 


._ diſeaſe, 


CAMpHIRE and muſk have likewiſe been vſed in 
this caſe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 


camphire may be rubbed in a mortar with halt a dram 


of nitre, and taken twice a day, or oftener, if the ſto- 
mach will bear it, If it will not fit upon the ſtomach 


in this form, it may be made into pills with gum aſa- 


fœtida and Ruſſian caſtor, and taken in the quantity 
above directed. If muſk is to be adminittered, a 
{cruple or twenty-five grains of it may be made into a 


bolus with a little honey or common ſyrup, and taken 
twice or thrice a-day, We Go not mean that all theſe 


medicines ſhould be adminiitered at once ; but which- 


ever of them is given, mult be duly perſiſted in, and 


where one fails another may be tried. 


As it is very difficult to induce patients in this di- 


eaſe to take medicines, we ſhall mention a few out- 
ward applications which ſometimes do good; the 
principal of theſe are iſſues, ſctons, and warm bathing, 
Iſſues may be made in any part of the body, but they 
generally have the beſt effect near the ſpine. The 
diſcharge from theſe may be greatly promoted by 


dreſſing them with the mild biilering ointment, and 


keeping what are common!y called the orrice peas in 


them. The moſt proper place for a ſeton is between 


the ſhoulder-blades; and it ought to be placed up— 


. , 1 AN. . * Pe: 
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1 OF THE PALSY. 


Tux pally is a loſs or diminution of ſenſe or motion, 


or of both, in one or more parts of the body. It is 


more or leſs dangerous, according to the importance 
of the part affected. A pally of the heart, lungs, or 
any part neceſſary for lite, is mortal. When it affects 
the ſtomach, the inteſtines, or the bladder, it is highly 
dangerous. If the face be affected, the caſe is bad, 
as it ſhews that the diſeaſe proceeds from the brain. 
When the part affected feels cold, is inſenſible, or 


waſtes away, or when the judgment and memory be- 


gin to fail, there is ſmall hopes of a cure. 

CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of pally is 
whatever prevents the regular exertion of the nervous 
power upon any particular muſcle or part of the body. 
The occaſional and prediſpoſing cauſes are various, as 
drunkenneſs; wounds of the brain, or ſpinal marrow; 
preſſure upon the brain or nerves; very cold or damp 
air; the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations z ſudden 
fear; want of exerciſe ; or whatever greatly relaxes 


the ſyſtem, as drinking much tea“, or coffee, &c. 


The pally may likewiſe proceed from wounds of the 


. nerves themſelves, from the poiſonous fumes of metals 


or minerals, as mercury, lead, arſenick, &c, 


* Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to hurt the 
rerves, an! that drinking the ſame quantity of warm water would 
be equally pernicious, This however ſeems to be a miſtake, Many 
perſons drink three or four cups of warm milk and water daily, with- 
out feeling any bad conſequences; yet the ſame quantity of tea will 
make their hands ſhake for twenty-four hours. That tea affeRs the 
nerves is likewiſe evident from its preventing ſleep, 


Is 
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In young perſons of a full habit, the palſy muſt be 


treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine apoplexy, 


The patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his 


body opened by ſharp clyſters or purgative medicines, 
But, in old age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from 
relaxation or debility, which is generally the caſe, a 


quite contrary courſe muſt be purſued. The diet muſt 
be warm and attenuating, conſiſting chiefly of ſpicy 


and aromatic vegetables, as muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. 
The drink may be generous wine, muſtard-whey, or 

| brandy and water. Friction with the fleſh-bruth, or 
* a warm hand, is extremely proper, eſpecially on the 
parts affected. Bliſtering plaſters may likewiſe be 
applied to the affected parts with advantage. When 


this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with the vo- 
latile liniment, or the nerve-ointment of the Edin- 


burgh diſpenſatory. One of the beſt external appli- 
cations is electricity. The ſhocks ſhould be received 
on the part affected; and they ought daily t to be re- 
peated for ſeveral weeks. 


Vomirs are very beneficial in this kind of pally, 
and ought to be frequently adminiſtered. Cæphalic 
ſnuff, or any thing that makes the patient ſneeze, is 


likewiſe of uſe. Some pretend to have found great 
benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles; 
but this does not ſeem to be any way preferable to 
bliſtering. If the tongue be affected, the patient may 
gargle his mouth frequently with brandy and muſtard; 


or he may hold a bit of ſugar in his mouth wet with 


the palſy- drops or compound ſpirits of lavender. The 
wild valerian root is a very proper medicine in this 


caſe. It may either be taken in an infuſion with ſage. 


caves, or half a dram of it in powder may be given 
II h 3 in 
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4% OF THE EPILEPSY, 


in a glaſs of wine three times a-day. If the patient 
cannot uſe the valerian, he may take of ſal volatile 
cleo/um, compound ſpirits of lavender, and tincture 
of caitor each half an ounce; mix theſe rogether, and 
take forty or fifty drops in a glaſs of wine, three or 
four times a-day. A table-[poonful of muſtard. ſeed 
taken frequently is a very good medicine. The pa- 
tient ought likewiſe to chew cinnamon bark, ginger, 
or other warm ſpiceries. 

EXERCISE is of the utmoſt importance in the pally ; 
but the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin; and, 
if poſſible, ſhould remove into a warmer climate. 


OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING 
SICKNESS. 


Tre epilepſy 1 is a ſudden deprivation of all the 
ſenſes, wherein the patient falls iuddenly down, and 
is affected with violent convulſive motions. Children, 
eſpecially thoſe who are delicately brought up, are 
molt ſubject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the 
epilepſy attacks children, there is reaſon to hope it 
may go off about the time of puberty. When it at- 
tacks any perſon after twenty years of age, tlie cure 
is difficult; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to 
be expected. If the fit continues only for a ſhort 
ſpace, and returns ſeldom, there is reaſon to hope; 
but if it continues long and returns frequently, the 
prolpe& is bad. It is a very unfavourable ſymptom 
When the patient is ſcized with the fits in his fleep. 


CAUSES. 
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CAUSES.——The epilepſy is ſometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewite proceed from frights of the 
mother when with child; from blows, Brute, or 
wounds on the head; a collection of water, blood, or 


ſerous humours in the brain; a polypus; tumours or 


concretions within the ſkull; exceſſive drinking; in- 
tenſe ſtudy; exceſs of venery; worms; teething ; 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; too great emp- 
tineſs or repletion; violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind, as fear, joy, c. hyſteric affections; contagion 
received into the body, as the infection of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, Oc. | 

SYMPTOMS. An epileptic fit is generally 
preceded by unuſual wearineſs; pain of the head; 
dulneſs; giddineſs; noiſe in the ears; dimneſs of fight; 
palpitation of the heart; diſturbed ſleep; difficult 
breathing; the bowels are inflated with wind; the 


urine is in great quantity, but thin; the complexion 


is pale; the extremities are cold, and the patient often 
feels as it were a ſtream of cold air alcending towards 
his head. 

Ix the fit, the patient 3 makes an unuſual 
noiſe; his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of 
the hands; his eyes are diſtorted ; he ſtarts, and foams 
at the mouth; his extremities are bent or twiſted va- 
rious ways, he often diſcharges his ſeed, urine, and 
fœces involuntarily ; and is quite deſtitute of all ſenſe 
and reaſon. After the fit is over, his ſenſes gradually 
return, and he complains of a kind of ſtupor, weari- 
neſs, and pain of By head; but has no remembrance 
of what happened to him during the fit. 
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Tre fits are ſometimes excited by violent affections 
of the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceſſive heat, cold, 
or the like, 


Tris diſeaſe, from the difficulty of inveſtigating 


its cauſes, and its ſtrange ſymptoms, was formerly 


attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of 
evil ſpirits. In modern times it has often, by the 
vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or faſcination. It 
depends however as much upon natural cauſes as any 
other malady ; and its cure may often be effected by 
perſiſting in the uſe of proper means. 

REGIME N.——Epileptic patients ought; if poſ- 
ſible, to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet 
ſhould be light but nouriſhing. They ought to drink 
nothing ſtrong, to avoid {wines fleſh, water-fowl, and 
likewiſe all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, 
nuts, Cc. They ought to keep themſclves cheerful, 
carefully guarding againſt all violent paſſions, as 
anger, fear, exceſſive joy, and the like. 

ExERCISE is likewiſe of great uſe; but the patient 
mult be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat or 
cold, all dangerous ſituations, as ſtanding upon pre- 
cipices, riding deep waters, and ſuch like; as any 
thing that makes him giddy, 1s apt to occaſion a fit. 

MEDICINE. Ihe intentions of cure muſt 
vary according to the caule of the diſeaſe. If the pa- 
tient be of a languine temperament, and there be rea- 
ſon to fear an obſtruction in the brain, bleeding and 
other evacuations will be neceſſary. When the difeate 
is occaſioned by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions, theſe, if poſſible, mult be reſtored ; if this can- 
not be done, others may be ſubſtituted in their place, 


IfTucs 
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Iſſues or ſetons, in this caſe, have often a very good 
effect. When there is reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe 


proceeds from worms, proper medicines muſt be uſed 


to kill or carry off theſe vermin. When the diſeaſe 
proceeds from reething, the belly ſhould be kept open 


| by emollient clyſters, the feet frequently bathed in 


warm water, and, if the fits prove obſtinate, a bliſter- 
ing plaſter may be put betwixt the ſhoulders. The 
ſame method is to be followed, when epileptic fits 
precede the eruption of the ſmall-pox, or meaſles, &c. 

Wur the diſeaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from 
a wrong formation of the brain, a cure is. not to ba 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch medi- 
cines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the nerves may 
be uſed, as the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or the anti- 


epileptic electuaries recommended by F uller and 


Mead “. 


Col EBArc ſays, that the miſletoe cures an epi- 
lepſy as certainly as the Peruvian bark does an inter- 
mittent fever. Ihe doſe to an adult is half a dram 
of the powder, four times a-day, drinking after it a 
draught of a ſtrong infuſion of the ſame plant. 
Though this medicine has not been found to anſwer 
the high encomiums which have been paſſed upon it, 
yet in obſtinate epileptic caſes it may be tried. It muſt 
be uſed for a conſiderable time, in order to produce 
any ſalutary effects. 


Musk has ſometimes been found to ſucceed in the 


epileply. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the ſame 
quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made up into 
a bolus and taken every night and morning, 


See Append. Elechuary /or the Epilet/y. 
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SOMETIMES the epilepfy has been cured by elec- 
tricity. 

Convurs10wn FITS proceed from the ſame cauſes, 

and mult be treated in the ſame manner as the epi- 
 Jepſy. 
THERE is one particular ſpecies of convulſion fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's 
dance, wherein the patient is agitated with ſtrange 
motions and geſticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witchcraft. This diſcaſe may be cured by repeated 
bl-edings and purges and atterwards uſing the medi- 
cines preſcribed above for the epilepiy, viz. the Peru- 
vian bark, and ſnake-root, Sc. Chalybeate-waters 
are found to be benefieial in this caſe. The cold bath 
is likewiſe of ſingular ſervice, and ought never to be 
neglected when the patient can bear it. 


OF THE HICCHP. 


Tux hiccup is a ſpaſmodic or convulſive affection 
of the ſtomach and midriff, ariſing from any cauſe 
that! irritates their nervous fibres. 

IT may proceed from excels in eating or drinking 
from a hurt of tne ſtomach; poiſons; ee 
or ſchirrous tumours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, blad- 
der, midriff, or the reſt of the viſcera. In gangrenes, 
acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup 1s often the fore- 
runner of death. 

Wurd the hiccup proceeds from the uſe of aliment 
that is flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught of 


generous wine, or a Gram of any jpirituous liquor, 
will 
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will generally remove it. If poiſon be the cauſe, 


plenty of milk and oil muſt be drank, as has been 


formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an 
inflammation of the ſtomach, Sc. it is very danger- 
ous. In this caſe the cooling regimen ought to be 
obſerved. The patient muſt be bled, and take tre- 
quently a few drops of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre in a 
cup of wine-whey. His ſtomach thould likewiſe be 
fomented with cloths dipped in warm water; or have 


bladders filled with warm milk and water applied 
„ 


Wurd the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or 


mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other antiſep- 
tics, are the only medicines which have a chance to 
ſucceed. If the hiccup be a primary diſeaſe, and pro- 


ceeds from a foul ſtomach, loaded either with a pitui- 


tous or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and purge, 
if the patient be able to bear them, will be of ſervice. 
If it ariſes from flatulencies, the carminative medi- 
cines, directed for the heart-burn, mutt be uſed. 
WIEN the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe 


mult be had to the moſt powerful aromatic and anti- 


inalmodic medicines. The principal of theſe is muſk; 
fifteen or twenty grains of which may be made into a 


bolus, and repeated occaſionally. Opiates are likewiſe 
of ſervice; but they mult be uſed with caution. A 


bir of ſugar dipped in compound ſpirits of lavender, 
or the volatile aromatic tincture, may be taken fre- 
quently, External applications are ſometimes alſo 
beneficial; as the ſtomach plaſter, or a cataplaſm of 
the Venice treacle of the E. Zinburgh or London diſ- 
penſatory, applied to the region of the ſtomach. 

I LATELY 
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I LATELY attended a patient who had almoſt a con- 
ſtant hiccup for above nine weeks. It was frequently _ 
ſtopped by the uſe of muſk, opium, wine, and other 
_ cordial and antiſpaſmodic medicines, but always re- 
turned, Nothing however gave the patient ſo much 
eaſe as briſk ſmall beer. By drinking freely of this, 
the hiccup was often kept off for ſeveral days, which 
was more than could be done by the moſt powerful 
medicines. The patient was at length ſeized with a 
vomiting of blood, which ſoon put an end to his life. 
Upon opening the body, a large ſchirrous tumour was 
found near the pylorus or right orifice of the ſtomach, 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 
Tuts diſeaſe often ſeizes people ſuddenly, is very 


dangerous, and requires immediate aſſiſtance. It is 
moſt incident to perſons in the decline of life, eſpe- 
cially the nervous, gouty, hyſteric, and hypochon- 
driac. | | 

Ir the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 
- ought to take ſome draughts of warm water, or weak 
camomile tea, to clean his ſtomach. After this, if he 
has been coſtive, a laxative clyſter may be given. He 
ought then to take laudanum. The beſt way of ad- 
miniſtering it, is in a clyſter. Sixty or ſeventy drops 
of liquid laudanum may be given in a clyſter of warm 
water, This is much more certain than laudanum 
given by the mouth, which is often vomited, and in 
ſome caſes increaſes the pain and ſpaſms in the ſto- 
mach. . 

Ir the pain and cramps return with great violence, 
after the effects of the anodyne clyſter are over, an- 


other, 
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other, with an equal or larger quantity of opium, 


may be given ; and every four or five hours a bolus 


with ten or twelve grains of muſk, and half a dram 
of the Venice treacle. SH 

In the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be fo- 
mented with cloths dipped in warm water; or blad- 
ders filled with warm milk and water, ſhould be 
conſtantly applied to it. I have often ſeen theſe 
produce the moſt happy effects. The anodyne balſam 
may alſo be rubbed on ihe Part affected; and an 
antihyſteric plaſter worn upon it, for ſome time after 
the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 


Ix very violent and laſting pains of the ſtomach, 
ſome blood ought to be let, unleſs the weakneſs of 
the patient forbids it. When the pain or cramps 
proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the men/es, bleeding is 
of uſe. If they be owing to the gout, recourſe muſt 
be had to ſpirits or ſome of the warm cordial waters. 
Bliſtering plaſters ought likewiſe, in this caſe, to be 
applied to the ancles. I have often ſeen violent 


cramps and pains of the ſtomach removed by covering 


it with a large plaſter of Venice treacle. 


OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 


In this diſeaſe the patient, in time of ſleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreſſion or weight about his 
breaſt or ſtomach, which he can by no means ſhake 
off, He groans, and ſometimes cries out, though 


oftener he attempts to ſpeak in vain. Sometimes he 


imagines himſelf engaged with an enemy, and, in 


danger of being killed, attempts to run away, but 


finds 
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finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies himſelf in a 
houſe that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being 
drowned in a river. He often thinks he is falling 


over a precipice, and the dread of being daſhed to 
pieces ſuddenly awakes him. 


Tuis diſorder has been ſuppoſed to proceed from 
too much blood; from a ſtagnation of blood in the 
brain, lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous affec- 
tion, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion, Hence we 
find that perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſeden- 
tary life, and live full, are moſt commonly aMicted 
with the night- mare. Nothing tends more to produce 
it than heavy ſuppers, eſpecially when ate late, or 
the patient goes to bed ſoon after. Wind is likewiſe 
a very frequent cauſe of this diſeaſe ; for which reaſon 
thoſe who are afflicted with it ought to avoid all 


flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing 


that oppreſſes the mind, ought alſo to be avoided. 


As perſons afflited with the night-mare generally 
moan, or make ſome noiſe in the fit, they ſhould be 
waked, or ſpoken to by ſuch as hear them, as the 
uneaſineſs generally goes off as ſoon as the patient is 
awake. Dr. Whytt ſays, he generally found a dram 
of brandy, taken at bed time, prevent this diſcaſc. 
That, however, is a bad cuſtom, and, in time, loſes 
its effect. We would rather have the patient depend 
upon the uſe of food of eaſy digeſtion, cheertulncls, 


exerciſe through the day, and a light ſupper taken 


early, than to accuſtom himſelf to drams. & glais 
of peppermint-water will often promote digeſtion as 


much as a glaſs of brandy, and is much ſafer. After 


a perſon of weak digeſtion however has ate flatulent 


food, 
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food, a dram may be neceſſary ; in this caſe we would 
recommend it as the moſt proper medicine. 

PzRSONS who are young, and full of blood, if 
troubled with the night-mare, ought to take a purge 
frequently, and uſe a we ä 


OF SWOONINGS. 


Prorlr of weak nerves or delicate conſtitutions 
are very liable to ſwoonings or fainting fits. Theſe 
indeed are ſeldom dangerous when duly attended to; 
but when wholly neglected, or improperly treated, 
they often prove hurtful, and ſometimes fatal. 

Thx general cauſes of ſwooning are, ſudden tran- 
ſitions from cold to heat; breathing air that is 
deprived of its proper ſpring or elaſticity; gergat 
fatigue ; exceſſive weakneſs; loſs of blood; long 
faſting ; fear, grief, and other violent paſſions or 
affections of the mind. 

IT is well known, that perſons who have been bong; 
expoſed to cold, often faint or fall into a ſwoon, | 
upon coming into the houſe, eſpecially if they drink 
hot liquor, or fit near a large fire. This might eafily 
be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after they have been expoſed 
to the cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and 
not to eat or drink any thing hot, till the body has 
been gradually brought into a warm temperature. 

When any one, in conſequence of neglecting theſe 
precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought immediately 
to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have liga- 
tures applied above his knecs and elbows, and to 


| have 
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have his hands and face ſprinkled with vinegar. He 
' ſhould likewiſe be made to ſmell to vinegar, and 
ſhould have a ſpoonful or two of water, if he can 
ſwallow, with about a third part of vinegar mixed 
with it, poured into his mouth. If theſe ſhould not 
remove the complaint, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
the patient, and afterwards to give him a clyſter. 
As air that is breathed frequently, loſes its elaſticity 
or ſpring, it is no wonder if perſons who reſpire in it 
often fall into a ſwoon or fainting fit. They are, in 
this caſe, deprived of the very principle of life. 
Hence it is that fainting fits are ſo frequent in all 
crowded aſſemblies, eſpecially in hot ſeaſons. Such 
fits however muſt be conſidered as a kind of tem- 
porary death; and, to the weak and delicate, they 
ſometimes prove fatal. They ought therefore with 
the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt, The method 
of doing this is obvious. Let aſſembly rooms, and 
all other places of public reſort, be large and well 
ventilated; and let the weak and delicate avoid ſuch 
places, particularly in warm ſeaſons. 

A PERSON Who faints, in ſuch a ſituation, ought 
immediately to be carried into the open air; his 
temples ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or 
brandy, and volatile ſpirits or ſalts held to his noſe. 
He ſhould be laid upon his back with his head low, 
and have a little wine, or ſome other cordial, poured 
into his mouth, as ſoon as he is able to ſwallow it. 
If the perſon has been ſubject to hyſteric fits, caſtor 
or aſafœtida ſhould be applied to the noſe, or burnt 
feathers, horn, or leather, Ce. 
Whex fainting fits proceed from mere weakneſs or 
exhauſtion, which is often the caſe after great fatigue, 


long 
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jong faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the patient 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, as jellies, 
wines, ſpirituous liquors, Sc. Theſe however mult 
be given at firſt in very ſmall quantities, and in- 
creafed gradually as the patient is able to bear them. 
He ought to be allowed to lie quite {till and eaſy upon 
his back, with his head low, and ſhould have treſh 
air admitted into his chamber. His food ſhould 
conſiſt of nouriſhing broths, ſago-gruel with wine, 
new milk, and other things of a light and cordial 
| nature. Theſe things are to be- given out of the fit. 
All that can be done in the fit is, to let him ſmell to 
a bottle of Hungary-water, eau de luce, or ſpirits of 
hartſhorn, and to rub his temples with warm brandy, 
or to lay a compreſs dipped in it to the pit of the 
ſtomach. 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, orief, or 


| - other violent paſſions or affections of the mind, the 


patient muſt be very cautiouſly managed. He ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain ar reſt, and only made to ſmell 
to ſome vinegar. After he is come to himſelf he may 
drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm tea, with 
ſome orange or lemon peel in it. It will likewiſe be 
proper, if the fainting fits have been long and ſevere, 
to clean the do by throwing in an emollient 
clyſter. 

Ir is common in fainting fits, from whatever 
cauſe they proceed, to bleed the patient. This 
practice may be very proper in ſtrong perſons of a 
full habit; but in thoſe who are weak and delicate, 
or ſubject to nervous diſorders, it is dangerous. The 


Proper method with ſuch people is to expoſe them to 


the free air, and to uſe cordial and ſtimulating medi- 
I 1 | __cines, 
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cines, as volatile ſalts, Hungary water, ſpirits of 
lavender, tincture of caſtor, and the like. 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


Al nervous patients, without exception, are 
afflicted with wind or flatulencies in the ſtomach and 
bowels, which ariſes chiefly from the want of tone or 
vigour in theſe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as 
dried fleſh, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and ſuch 
like, may increaſe this complaint; but ftrong and 
healthy people are ſeldom troubled with wind, unleſs 
they either over-load their ſtomachs, or drink liquors 
that are in a fermenting ſtate, and conſequently full of 
elaſtic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the cauſe which makes 
air ſeparate from them in ſuch quantity as to occaſion _ 
complaints is almoſt always a fault of the bowels 
themſelves, which are too weak either to prevent the 
production of elaſtic air, or to expel it after it is 
produced. | 

To relieve this complaint ſuch medicines ought to 


be uſed as have a tendency to expel wind, and, by 


ſtrengthening the alimentary canal, to prevent its 
being produced there. 

Tx liſt of medicines for expelling wind is very 
numerous; they often however diſappoint the expec- 
tations of both the phyſician and his patient, The 
molt celebrated among the claſs of carminatives are, 
Juniper berries ; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; 
the ſeeds of aniſe, caraway, and coriander ; gum aſa- 
fœtida and opium; the warm waters, tinctures, and 

| wh ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, as the aromatic water, the tincture of wood- 
ſoot, the volatile aromatic ſpirit, ether," &c. 

DR. WarrTT ſays he found no medicines more 
efficacious in expelling wind than æther and lauda- 
num. He generally gave the laudanum in a mixture 
with peppermint-water and tincture of caſtor, or 
ſweet ſpirits of nitte. Sometimes in place of this he 
gave opium in pills with aſaiœtida. He obterves that 
the good effects of opiates are equally conſpicuous, 
whether the flatulence be contained in the ſtomach or 
inteſtines; whereas theſe warm medicines, commonly 
called carminatives, do not often give immediate relief, 
except when the wind is in the ſtomach. 

WirTH regard to zther, the Doctor ſays he has often 
ſeen very good effects from it in flatulent complaints, 
where other medicines failed. The doſe is a tea- 
ſpoonful mixed with two table-ſpoonſuls of water. 
In gouty caſes he obſerves that æther, a dram of 
French brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger 
either taken in ſubſtance or infuſed in boiling water, 
are among the beſt medicines for expelling wind. 

Wur the caſe of flatulent patients is tuch as 
makes it improper to give them warm medicines in- 
wardly, the Doctor omen external applications, 
which are ſometimes of advantage, Equal parts of 
the antihyſteric and ſtomach plaſter may be ſpread 
upon a piece of {oft leather, of ſuch ſize as to cover 
the greater part of the belly. This ſhould be kept on 
for a conſiderable time, provided the patient be able 
to bear it; if it ſhould give great uncaſineſs, it may be 
taken off, and the following liniment uſed in its 
ſtead, 
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Tax of Bate's anodyne balſam an ounce; of the 
expreſſed oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
drams. Let theſe ingredients be all mixed together, 
and about a table-ſpoonful well rubbed on the parts 
at bed-time. 


For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and 
conſequently for leſſening the production of flatu- 


lence, the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, bit- 


ters, chalybeates, and exerciſe. In flatulent caſes he 
thinks ſome nutmeg or ginger ſhould be added to the 
tincture of the bark and bitters, and that the aro- 
matic powder ſhould be joined with the filings 
of iron. | 

Wren windy complaints are attended with col- 
tiveneſs, which is often the caſe, nothing. anſwers 
better than four or five of the following Pills taken 


every night at bed-time. 


Taxt of aſafcetida two drams; ſacotrine aloes; 
ſalt of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one 
dram; as much of the elixir proprietatis as will be 


ſufficient to form them into pills. 


On the other hand, when the body is too open, 


twelve or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a dram 


or two ſcruples of the Japonic confection, given 
every other evening, will have very good effects. 
Ix thoſe flatulent complaints which come on about 


the time the menſes ceaſe, repeated ſmall bleedings 
often give more relief than any other remedy. 


Wir regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves that tea 
and all flatulent aliments are to be avoided ; and that 
for drink, water with a little brandy or rum, is not 


only 
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only preferable to malt- re og in moſt _—_ 
alſo to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this 
ſubject, and as his ſentiments upon it in a great 
meaſure agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to 
adopt them; and ſhall only add to his obſervations, 
that exerciſe is, in my opinion, ſuperior to all medi- 
cine, both for preventing the production, and like- 
wiſe for expelling of flatulencies: Theſe effects, 
however, are not to be expected from ſauntering 
about, or lolling in a carriage; but from labour, or 


ſuch active amuloments as give exerciſe to every part 
of the 0 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 


ALL who have weak nerves are ſubje& to low 
ſpirits in a greater or leſs degree. Generous diet, 
the cold bath, exerciſe, and amuſements, are the moſt. 
likely means to remove this complaint. Ic is greatly 
increaſed by ſolitude and indulging gloomy ideas; 
but may often be relieved by cheerful company and 
ſprightly amuſements. | | 

Wut low ſpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ſtate 
of the {ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the Peruvian 
bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. Steel 
joined with aromatics may likewiſe in this caſe be uſed 
with advantage; but riding and a proper diet are moſt 
to be depended on. 

Wren they ariſe from a foulneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines; or obſtructions in the hypochondriac 
viſcera, aloetic purges will be proper. 1 have ſome- 
143 times 
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times known the Harrowgate ſulphur-water of very 
great ſervice in this caſe, 

Warn low ſpirits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of 
the menſtrual or of the hæmorrhoidal flux, theſe 
evacuations muſt either be reſtored, or ſome others 
| ſubſtituted in their place, as iſſues, ſetons, or the 
like. Dr. Whytt oblerves, that nothing has ſuch 
ſudden good effects in this caſe as bleeding. 

Wren low ſpirits have been brought on by long- | 
continued grief, anxiety, or other diftreſs of mind, 
nothing will afford ſuch certain relicf as agreeable 
.company, variety of amuſements, and change of 
place, eſpecially travelling into foreign countries. 

Per$SONS afflicted with low ſpirits ſhould avoid all 
kind of exceſs, eſpecially of venery and ſtrong li- 
quors. The moderate uſe of wine and other ſtrong 
liquors is by no means hurtful, but when taken to 
exceſs they weaken the ſtomach, vitiate the humours, 
and depreſs the ſpirits. This caution is the more 
neceflary, as the unfortunate and melancholy often 
fly to ſtrong liquors for relief, by which means they 
neyer fail to precipitate their own deſtruction, 


OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS, 


Tusk likewiſe belong to the numerous tribe of 
nervous diſeaſes, which may be juſtly reckoned the 
reproach of medicine, Women of a delicate habit, 
whole ſtomach and inteſtines are relaxed, and whoſe 
nervous ſyſtem is extremely ſenſible, are moſt ſubject 
to hyſteric complaints. In ſuch perſons a hyſteric fit, 
as It is called, may be brought on by an irritation of 

: | the 
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the nerves of the ſtomach or inteſines, by wind, 
acrid humours, or the like. A ſudden ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes often gives rife to hyſteric fits. They may 
likewiſe be excited by violent paſſions or affections of 
the mind, as fear, grief, anger, or great diſappoint- 
ments. : 
SOMETIMES the hyſteric fit reſembles a ſwoon or 
fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a 
ſleep, only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be 
perceived. At other times the patient is affected 
with catchings and ſtrong convulſions. The iymp- 
toms which precede hyſteric fits are likewiſe various 
in different perlons. Sometimes the fits come on 
with coldneſs of the extremities, yawning and ſtretch- 
ing, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and anxiety. At 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a 
feeling as if there were a ball at the lower part of the 
belly, which gradually riſes towards the ſtomach, 
where it occaſions inflation, ſickneſs, and ſometimes _ 
vomiting ; afterwards it ariſes into the gullet, and 
occaſions a degree of ſuffocation, to which quick 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddineſs of the 
head, dimneſs of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with 
convulſive motions of the extremities and other parts 
of the body, ſucceed. 
Our aim in the treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be 
to ſhorten the fit or paroxyſm when preſent, and to 
prevent 1ts return. The longer the fits continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the diſeaſe 
becomes the more obſtinate. Their ſtrength is 
increaſed by habit, and they induce ſo great a re- 
laxation of the ſyſtem, that it is with difficulty 
removed. 
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IT 1s cuſtomary, during the hyſteric fit or paro- 
xyſm, to bleed the patient. In ſtrong perſons cf a 
plethoric habit, and where the pulſe is full, this may 
be proper; but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, or 
where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes 
from inanition, it is not ſafe. The beſt courſe in 
ſuch caſes is to rouſe the patient by ſtrong ſmells, as 
burnt feathers, aſafœtida, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
held to the noſe. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to 
the ſoles of the feet, and the legs, arms and belly 
may be ſtrongly rubbed with a warm cloth. But the 
beſt application is to put the feet and legs into warm 
water. This is Þeculiarly proper when the fits pre- 
cede the flow of the menſes. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, 
a laxative clyſter with aſafœtida will be proper; and, 
as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, two table-ipoon- 
fuls of a ſolution of aſafœtida, or of ſome cordial 
julep, may be given. 

Tux radical cure of this diforder will be beſt 
attempted at a time when the patient is moſt free 
from the fits. It will be greatly promoted by a 
proper attention to diet, A milk and vegetable 
diet, when duly perſiſted in, will often perform a 
cure. It however the patient has Leen accuſtomed to 
a more generous diet, it will not be ſafe to leave it 
off all at once, but by degrees. The moſt proper 
drink is water with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. A 
ecol dry air is the beſt, Cold bathing and every 
thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 
ly ſtem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, or 
whatever relaxes the body, is hurtful. It 1s of the 
greateſt importance to have the mind kept conſtantly 
ealy and cheertul, and, if poſſible, to have it always 

engaged 
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engaged in ſome agreeable and intereſting pur- 
ſuit. 

Taz proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
as the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol 
in a cup of the. infuſion of the bark may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day. The bark and iron may like- 
wiſe be taken in ſubſtance, provided the ſtomach 
can bear them; but they are generally given in too 


| ſmall doſes to have any effect. The chalybeate waters 


generally prove beneficial in this diſorder. 

I the ſtomach be loaded with phlegm, vomits 
will be of uſe; but they ſhould not be too ſtrong, 
nor frequently repeated, as they tend to relax and 
weaken the ſtomach. If there be a tendency to 
coſtiveneſs, 1t mult be removed either by diet, or by 
taking an opening pill as often as it ſhall be found 
neceilary. 

To leſſen the irritability of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines will be of uſe. The beſt anti- 
ipaſmodic medicines are muſk, opium, and caſtor. 
When optum diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may 
either be applied externally, or given in clyſters. 
It is often ſucceſsful in removing thoſe periodical 
head-achs to which hyſteric and hypochondriac pa- 
tients are ſubject. Caſtor has in ſome caſes been 
ound to procure ſleep where opium failed; for which 
rcaſon Dr, Whytt adviſes, that they ſhould be joined 
together. He likewiſe recommends the antihyſteric 
plaſter to be applied to the abdomen. 

HysTER1c women are often afflicted with cramps 
in various parts of the body, which are moſt apt to 

ſeize 
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ſeize them in bed, or when aſleep. The moſt effi- 
cacious medicines in this caſe are opium, bliſtering 
plaſters, and warm bathing or fomentations. When 
the cramp or ſpaſm is very violent, opium is the 
remedy moſt to be depended on. In milder caſes 
immerſing the feet and legs in warm water, or apply- 
ing a bliſtering plaſter to the part affected, will often 
be ſufficient to remove the complaint. In patients 
whoſe nerves are uncommonly delicate and ſenſible, 
it will be better to omit the bliſtering plaſter, and to 
attempt the cure by opiates, muſk, camphire, and 
the warm bath. | 
CAMs are often prevented or cured by com- 


preſſion, Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, 


and ſometimes removed by tight bandages; and when 


convulſions ariſe from a flatulent diſtenſion of the 


inteſtines, or from ſpaſms beginning in them, they 
may be often leſſened or cured by making a pretty 
ſtrong compreſſion upon the abdomen by means of a 
broad belt. A roll of brimſtone held in the hand is 
frequently uſed as a remedy for cramps : Though 
this ſeems to owe its effect chiefly to imagination; 
yet, as it ſometimes ſucceeds, it merits a trial. When 
ſpaſms or convulſive motions ariſe from ſharp humours 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines, nothing will procure 
any laſting relief till theſe are either corrected or 
expelled, The Peruvian bark has ſometimes cured 
periodic convulſions after other medicines had failed. 
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Tuis diſeaſe generally attacks the indolent, the 
luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ſtudious. It 


becomes daily more common in this country, owing, 


no doubt, to the increaſe of luxury and ſedentary 
employments. It has ſo near a reſemblance to the 
immediately preceding, that many authors conſider 
them as the ſame diſeaſe, and treat them accordingly. 
They require however a very different regimen; and 
the ſymptoms of this, though leſs violent, are more 
permanent than thoſe of the preceding. 

Mx of a melancholy temperament, whoſe minds 
are capable of great attention, and whoſe paſſions 


are not ealily moved, are, in the advanced periods of 
life, moſt liable to this diſeaſe. It is uſually brought 


on by long and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjects, 
grief, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, ex- 
ceſs of venery, the repulſion of cutaneous eruptions, 
long-continued evacuations, obſtructions in ſome of 
the 9 as the liver, ſpleen, c. 

HvPOCHON DRIAC perſons ought never to faſt long, 


and their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing. All 


aceſcent and windy vegetables are to be avoided. 
Fleſh meats agree beſt with them, and their drink 
thould be old claret or generous madeira, Should 
theſe diſagree with the ſtomach, water with a little 
brandy or rum in it may be drunk. 

CHEERFULNEsSS and ſerenity of mind are by all 
means to be cultivated, Exerciſe of every kind is 
pleful, The cold bath is likewiſe beneficial ; and, 


where 
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where it does not agree with the patient, frictions 
with the fleſh-bruſh or a coarſe cloth may be tried. 
If the patient has it in his power, he ought to travel 
either by ſea or land. A voyage or a long journey, 
eſpecially towards a warmer climate, , will be of more 


ſervice than any medicine. 


Tut general intentions of cure in this diſeaſe are 
to ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote 
the ſecretions. Theſe intentions will be beſt an- 
ſwered by the different preparations of iron and the 
Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, 
may be taken in the lame manner as directed in the 


preceding diſeaſe. 


Ir the patient be coſtive, it will be neceſfary t 
make uſe of ſome gentle opening medicine, as pills 
compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and afa- 
fœtida, with as much of the elixir proprietatis as i 
neceflary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, 
three, or four of theſe may be taken as often as it 
ſhall be found needful, to Keep the body gentiy 
open. Such as cannot bear the afatcetida may ſub- 
ſtitute Spaniſh ſoap in its place. 

Trovcn a cheertul glaſs may have good effects in 
this diſeaſe, yet all manner of excel is hurtful, 


- Intenſe ſtudy, and every ching that deprefles the 


ſpirits, are likewiſe pernicious. 
Tuobon the general ſymptoms and treatment cf 
nervous. diſorders were pointed out in the beginning 
of this chapter ; yet, for the behoof of the unhappy 
perſons afflicted with thoie obſtinate and complicated 
maladies, I have treated ſeveral of their capital 
ſymptoms under diſtin& or ſeparate heads. Theſe 
however are not to be conſidered as different diſeaſes, 
9 but 
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but as various modifications of the ſame diſeaſe. 
They all ariſe from the ſame general cauſes, and 
require nearly the ſame method of treatment. There 
are many other ſymptoms that merit particular: atten- 
tion, which the nature of my plan will not permit me 
to treat at full length. I ſhall therefore omit them 
altogether, and- conclude this chapter with a few 
general remarks on the moſt obvious means of pre- 
venting or avoiding nervous diſorders. 

Ix al perſons afflicted with nervous diſorders, 
there is a great delicacy and ſenſibility of the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, and an uncommon degree of weak- 
neſs of the organs of digeſtion. Theſe may be either 
natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the 


conſtitution, they are hardly to be removed; but 


may be mitigated by proper care. When induced 
by diſeaſes, as long or repeated fevers, profuſe hæ- 


morrhages, or. the like, they prove allo very obſti- 


nate, and will yield only to a courſe of regimen cal- 
culated to reſtore and invigorate the habit. 
Bor nervous diſorders ariſe more frequently from 
cauſes which it is, in a great meaſure, in our own 
power to avoid, than from diſcaſcs, or an original 
fault in the conſtitution, c. Exceſſive grief, in 
tenſe ſtudy, improper diet, and neglect of exerciſe, 
are the great ſources of this extenſive claſs of diſ- 
1 
Ir has been already obſerved, that . tadulaed 
deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion, depreſſes the 
tpirits, and induces an univerſal relaxation and 
debility of the whole ſyſtem. Inſtances of this are 
daily to be ſeen. The loſs of a near relation, or any 
other misfortune in life, is often ſufficient to occaſion 


the 
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the moſt complicated ſeries of nervous ſymptoms, 
Such misfortunes indeed are not to be avoided, but 
ſurely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion 


of the mind, might be rendered leſs hurtful. For 


directions in this matter we muſt refer the reader to 
the article Grief in the chapter on the Paſſions. 


Tux effects of intenſe ſtudy are pretty ſimilar to 


' thoſe occaſioned by grief, It Preys upon the animal 


ſpirits, and deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion. To 
prevent theſe effects, ſtudious perſons ought, accord- 
ing to the Poet, 7o toy with their books *, They ſhould 


never ſtudy too long at a time; nor attend long to 


one particular ſubject, eſpecially if it be of a ſerious 
nature. They ought likewiſe to be attentive to their 
poſture, and ſhould take care frequently to unbend 
their minds by muſic, diverſions, or going into 
agreeable company. 


Wirn regard to diet, I ſhall only obſerve that 
nervous diſeaſes may be induced either by exceſs or 
inanition. Both of theſe extremes hurt digeſtion, 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature is oppreſſed 
with freſh loads of food, before ſhe has had time to 
digeſt and aſſimilate the former meal, her powers are 
weakened, and the veſſels are filled with crude 
humours. On the other hand, when the food is not 
ſufficiently nouriſhing, or is taken too ſeldom, the 
bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for 
want of regular freſh ſupplies of wholeſome chyle, 
are vitiated, Theſe extremes are therefore with equal 
care to be avoided, They both tend to induce a 


* Armſtrong on Health, 
relax- 
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relaxation and debility of the nervous ſyſtem, with 
all its dreadful train of conſequences. | 

Bur the moſt general cauſe of nervous diſorders is 
indolence. The active and laborious are ſeldom 
troubled with them. They are reſerved for the chil- 
dren of eaſe and affluence, who generally feel their 
keeneſt force. All we ſhall ſay to ſuch perſons is, 
that the means of prevention and cure are both in 
their own power. If the conſtitution of human 
nature be ſuch, that man mult either labour or ſuffer 
diſeaſes, ſurely no individual has any right to expect 
an exemption from the general rule, 

THost, however, who are willing to take exerciſe, 
but whoſe occupations confine them to the houſe, 
and perhaps to an unfavourable poſture, really deſerve 
our pity. We have in a former part of the book 
endeavoured to lay down rules for their conduct; 


and ſhall only add, that where theſe cannot be com- 


plied with, their place may, in ſome meafure, be 
ſupplied by the uſe of bracing and ſtrengthening 
medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other bitters ; 
the preparations of ſteel ; the elixir of vitriol, Sc. 


— 
— 


HAP. XLY. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES, 


E do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of 
the various organs by which they are performed; but 
to point out ſome of the dileaſes to which theſe 


organs 


asd OFTHE ET E. 
organs are molt liable, and to ſhew how they may bs 
prevented or remedied. 


UF THE ETE 

No organ of the body is ſubject to more diſeaſes 
than the eye; nor is there any one of which the 
diſeaſes are more difficult to cure. Though more 
ignorant perſons pretend to cure theſe than any other 
clas of diſeaſes; yet a very ſuperficial acquaintance 
with, the ratkure of the eye, and the nature of 
viſion, will be ſufficient to convince any one of the 
danger, of ' truſting to them. Theſe diſcales often 
exceed the {ki]] of the moſt learned phyſician ; hence 
we may ealily infer the danger of truſting them to 
ignorant quacks, who, without all peradventure, put 
out more eyes than they cure. But, though the diſ- 
eaſes of the eye can ſeldom be cured, they might 
often, by due care, be prevented ; and, even where 
the ſight is totally loſt, many things might be done, 
which are generally neglected, to render the unhappy 
perſon both more uſeful to himſelf and to faciety * 


* Tt is pity thoſe who have the misfortune to be born blind, or 
to loſe their ſight, ſhou!d be ſuffered to remain in ignorance, or to 
beg. This i, both cruelty and want of ceconomy, There are 
many employments of which blind perſons are very capable, as 
knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages, Ge, 
Nor are inſtances wanting of perſons who bare arrived at tbe 
higheſt pitch of learning without having the leaſt idea of light, 
Witneſs the late famous Nicholas Sanderſon of Cambridge, and the 
no leſs famous Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh. The former 
was one of the firſt mathematicians of his age, and the latter, 
beſides, being a good poet and philoſopher, is maſter of all the 
learned languages, and a very conſiderable adept in moſt of dhe 
liberal arts, 

Tue 
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Tur eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous 
objects; keeping the head too long in a hanging 
poſture; violent head. achs; exceſſive venery; the 
long ule of bitters; the effluvia from acrid or vola- 
tile ſubſtances; various diſeaſes; as the ſmall-pox,- 
meaſles, Sc. but, above all, from night-watching 
and candle: light ſtudies. Long faſting is likewiſe 


hurtful to the eyes; and frequent heats and colds are 


very pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the 
ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; as morning 
ſweats ; ſweating of the feet; the menſes in women 
and the bleeding piles in men. All kinds of exceſs 
are likewiſe hurtful to the ſight, particularly the 
immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits and other ſtrong 


E liquors. 


Ix all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe attended 


| with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be 
. obſerved. The patient muſt abſtain from all ſpirituous 


liquors. The ſmoke of tobacco, ſmoky rooms, the 

vapours of onions and gatlic, and all vivid lights 
and glaring colours are carefully to be avoided. The 
drink may be water, whey, or ſmall-beer; and the 
aliment mult be light and of eaſy digeſtion. 

Fox preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and 
ſetons are of prime uſe. Every perſon whoſe eyes 
are tender ought to have one or more of theſe in ſome 
proper part of the body, It will likewiſe be of uſe 
to keep the body gently open, and either ro bleed or 
purge every ſpring and fall. All excels and night- 
ſtudies are to be avoided. Such as do not chuſe 
a ſeton or an iſſue, will find great benefit from wear- 
ing a ſmall burgundy- pitch plaſter between their 


ſhoulders. 
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A gutta ſerena, or amauroſis, is an abolition of the 


| Gght without any apparent cauſe or fault in the eyes. 


When it is owing to a decay or waſting of tne optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it 
proceeds from a compreſſion of the nerves by re- 


dundant humours, theſe may be in ſome meaſure 


drained off, and the patient relieved. For this pur- 
poſe, the body mult be kept open with the laxative 
mercurial pills. If the patient be young, and of a 
ſanguine habit, he may be bled. Cupping, with 
ſcariſications on the back part of the head, will like- 
wiſe be of uſe, A running at the noſe may be pro- 
moted by volatile ſalts, ſtimulating powders, Sc. 
But the moſt Iikeiy means for relieving the patient, 
are iſſues or bliiters kept open for a long time on the 
back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the 
neck. I have known theſe reſtore fight even after it 
had been for a conſiderable time loſt, _ 

SHOULD theſc fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mer- 
curial ſalivation; or, what will perhaps anſwer the 
purpole better, twelve grains of the corroſive ſub- 
limatc of mercury may be diffolved in an Engliſh 
pint and a half of brandy, and a table. ſpoonful of it 
taken twice a-day, drinking half a pint of the decoc- 
tion of ſarſaparilla after it. 

A cataratt is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 
diminiſhes or totally extinguiſhes the ſight. It is 
cenerally an opacity of the chryſtalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines are 
to be uſed as in the gutta ſerena; and they will 
ſometimes ſucceed. But when this does not happen, 
and the cataract becomes firm, it mult be couched, 

| or 
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or rather extracted. I have reſolved a recent cataract 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, 
keeping a poultice of freſh hemlock conſtantly upon 
the eye, and a perpetual bliſter on the neck. 

Tur myopia, or ſport-fightedneſs, and the preſtytepie, 
or ſeeing only at too great a diftance, are diſorders 
which depend on the original ſtructure or figure of 
the eye, therefore admit of no cure, The incon- 
veniencies ariſing from them may however be, in 
ſome meaſure, remedied by the help of proper glaſſes. 
The former requires the aid of a concave, and the 
latter of a convex glaſs. 

A ſtrabiſmus, or ſquinting, depends upon an ir- 
regular contraction of the muſcles of the eye from a 
ſpaſm, palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. "Children 
often contract this diforder by having their eyes 
unequally expoſed to the light. They may likewiſe 


acquire it by imitation from a ſquinting nurſe or 


playfellow, Sc. As this diſorder can hardly be 
cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent it. 
Almoſt the only thing which can be done for it 1s, 
to contrive a maſk for the child to wear, which will 
only permit him to fee in a ſtrait direction. 

Spots or ſpecks on the eyes are generally the effect 
of inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall- 
pox, the meaſles, or violent ophthalmias. They are 
very difficult to cure, and often occaſion total blind- 
neſs. If the ſpecks are ſoft and thin, they may 
ſometimes be taken off by gentle cauſlics and diſ- 
cutients; as vitriol, the juice of celandine, Se. 


When theſe do not ſucceed, a ſurgical operation may 


be tried: The ſucceſs of this however is alway s very 
doubtful, I; 
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THe Hood: ſbot eye may be occaſioned by a ſtroke, 
a fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. 
I have frequently known it happen to children in the 
hooping-cough. It appears at firſt like a bit of 
ſcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackiſh colour. 
This diſorder generally goes off without medicine. 
Should it prove obſtinate, the patient may be bled, 
and have his eyes fomented with a decoction of com- 
. phry roots and elder flowers. A ſoft poultice may be 
applied to the eyes; and the body ſhould be kept 
open by gentle purgatives. 


THE watery, or weeping eye, is generally occaſioned 
by a relaxation or weakneſs of the glandular parts of 


the eye. Theſe may be braced and ſtrengthened by 
bathing the eye with brandy and water, Hungary- 
water, roſe-water with white vitriol diſſolved in it, 
&c. Medicines which make a revulſion are likewiſe 
proper; as mild purgatives, perpetual bliſters on the 
neck, bathing the feet frequently 1 in lukewarm water, 


Sc. 
Waen this diſeaſe proceeds from an obſirudion 
of the lachrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the 


tears, it is called a ftula lachrymalis, and can only be 
cured by a ſurgical operation, 


OF THE EAR. 


Tut functions of the ear may be injured by 
wounds, ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. 
The hearing may likewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe; 
violent colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, or 
other ſubſtances ſticking in the cavity of the ear; 


co 
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too great a degree of moiſture or dryneſs of the ear. 
Deafneſs is very often the effect of old age, and is 
incident to moſt people in the decline of life. Some- 
times it is owing to an original fault in the ſtructure 
or formation of the ear itſelf. When this is the 
caſe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy perſon 
not only continues deaf, but generally likewiſe dumb, 
for life“. | 


Wu deafneſs is the effect of wounds or ulcers of 
the ear or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. 


» Though thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are 
generally ſuffered to continue dumb, and conſcquently are in a 
great meaſure loſt to ſociety, yet nothing is more certain than that. 
ſuch perſons may be taught, not only to read and write, but alſo to 
ſpeak, and to underſtand what others ſay to them, Teaching the 
dumb to ſpeak will appear paradoxical to thoſe who do net conſider 
that the formation of ſounds is merely mechanical, and may be 
taught without the aſſiſtance of the ear. This is not only capable of 
demonſtration, but is actually reduced to practice by the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This gentleman has, by 
the mere force of genius and application, brought the teaching of 
dumb perſons to ſuch a degree of perfection, that his ſcholars are 
actually more forward in their education than thoſe of the ſame age 
who enjoy all their faculties, They not only read and write with 
_ the utmoſt readineſs, but likewiſe heat, and are capable of holding 
converſation with any perſon in the light, What a pity any of the 
human ſpecies ſhould remain in a ſtate of idiotiſm, who are capable 
of being rendered as uſeful and intelligent as others! We mention 
this not only from humanity to thoſe who have the misfortune to be 
born deaf, but aiſo in juſtice to Mr. Braidwood, whoſe ſucceſs has 
far exceeded all former attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds 
imagination itſelf ſo far, that no perſon who has not ſeen and 
examined his pupils can believe what they are capable of, —As this 
gentleman, however willing, is only able io teach a few, and as the 
far greater part of thoſe who are born deaf carnot afford to aiterd 
him, it would be an act of great humanity, as well as of public 
utility, to eiect an academy for their behoof, 
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When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 
muſt be careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially 
in the night; he ſhould likewiſe take ſome gentle 
purges, af keep his feet warm, and bathe them 
frequently in lukewarm water at bed-time. When 
deafneſs is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off 
after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry 
wax ſticking in the ears, it may be ſoftened by drop- 
ping oil into them; afterwards they muſt be ſyringed 
with warm milk and water. 

Ir deaſneis proceeds from dryneſs of F. ears, 
which may be known by looking into them, half an 


ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds, and the fame 
quantity of liquid apodeldoch, or tinfture of afa- 


fœtida, may be mixed together, and a few drops of 
it put into the ear every night at bed-time, ſtopping 
them afterwards with a little wool or cotton. Some, 
inſtead of oil, put a ſmall flice of the fat of bacon 
into each ear, which is ſaid to anſwer the purpoſe 
very well. When the ears abound with moiſture, it 


may be drained off by an iſſue or ſeton, which ſhould 
be made as near the affected parts as poſſible. 


Some, for the cure of deafneſs, recommend the 
gall of an cel mixed with ſpirit of wine, to be drop- 
ped into the ear; others, equal parts of Hungary- 
water and ſpirit of lavender. Etmuler extols amber 
and muſk ; and Brookes ſays, he has often known 
hardneſs of hearing cured by putting a grain or two 
of muſk into the ear with cotton-wool. But thele 
and other applications muſt be varied according to 
the cauſe of the diſorder. | 

Trovocn ſuch applications may ſometimes be of 
ſeryice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently 
they 
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they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be 
tampered with; they are tender organs, and require 
a very delicate touch. For this reaſon, what we 
would chiefly recommend in deafneſs, is to keep the 
head warm, From whatever cauſe the diſorder 
proceeds, this is always proper; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate 
caſes of deafneſs, than from all the medicin-s I ever 
uſcd. | 


OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 


Trouca theſe ſenſes are not of ſo great import- 
ance to man in a ſtate of ſociety, as the fight and 
hearing, yet, as the loſs of them is attended with 
ſome inconveniency, they deſerve our notice. They 
are ſeldom to be reſtored when loſt, which ought to 
make us very attentive to their preſervation, by care- 
fully avoiding whatever may in the leaſt prove 
injurious to them. As there is a very great affinity 


betwixt the organs of taſting and ſmelling, whatever 


hurts the one cenerally affects the other. 


Luxury is highly injurious to theſe organs. 
When the noſe and palate are frequently ſtimulated 
by fragrant and poignant diſhes, they toon loſe the 
power of diſtinguiſhing taſtes and odours with any 
degree of nicety. Man, in a ſtate of nature, may 
perhaps have theſe faculties as acute as any other 
animal. 

Tun ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed: or de- 


ſtroyed by diſeaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, in- 


Hammation or ſuppuration of that membrane which 
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lines the infide of the noſe, commonly called the 
oltaftory membrane; the compreſſion of the nerves 
which ſupply this membrane, or ſome fault in the 
brain itſelf at their origin. A defect, or too great a 
degree of ſolidity, of the ſmall ſpungy bones of the 
upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may 
likewiſe impair the ſenſe of ſmelling, It may alſo be 
injured by a collection of fœtid matter in thoſe 
caverns, which keeps conſtantly exhaling from them. 
Few things are more hurtful to the ſenſe of ſmelling. 
than taking great quantities of ſnuff, 

Wirrn the noſe abounds with moiſture, after 

gentle evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off 
irritation, and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may 
be applied; as the oil of aniſe mixed with fine flour; 
camphire diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. The 
vapours of amber, frankincenſe, gum-maſtic, and 
benjamin, may likewiſe be received into the noſe and 
mouth. 
Fox moiſtening the mucus when it is too dry, 
ſome recommend ſnuff made of the leaves of mar- 
Joram, mixed with oil of amber, marjoram, and 
aniſeed ; or a iternutatory of calcined white vitriol; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two 
ounces of marjoram- -water, and filtrated. The ftean! 
or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron received up the 
noſtrils is likewiſe of uſe for loftening the mucus, 
opening obſtructions, Sc. 

Ir there be an ulcer in the noſe, it ought to be 
dreſſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, it 
the pain be very great, a little laudanum may be 
added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured without mercury. In that caſe, the ſolution ui 

8 the 
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the corroſive ſublimate in brandy may be taken, as 
directed in the gutta ſerena, The ulcer ought like- 
wiſe to be waſhed with it; and the fumes of cinnabar 
may be received up the noſtrils. 

Ir there be reaſon to ſuſpe& that the nerves which 

ſupply the organs of ſmelling are inert, or want 
ſtimulating, volatile ſalts, irons ſnuffs, and other 
things which occaſion ſneezing, may be applied to 
the noſe. The forehead may likewiſe be anointed 
with balſam of Peru, to which may be added a little 
of the oil of amber. 

THe taſte may be diminiſhed by cruſts, filth, 
mucus, aphthæ, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the 
tongue: It may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, 
which, being diſcharged into the mouth, gives the 
ſame ſenſation as if the food which the perſon takes, 
had really a bad taſte ; or it may be entirely deſtroyed 
by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and 
palate. Few things prove more hurtful either to the 
ſenſe of taſting or ſmelling than obſtinate colds, 
eſpecially thoſe which affect the head, 

WEN the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mucus, 
Sc. the tongue ought to be ſcraped and frequently 
waſhed with a mixture of water, vinegar, and honey, 
or ſome other detergent. When the ſaliva is vitiated, 
which ſeldom happens, unleſs in fevers or other diſ- 
eaſes, the curing of the diforder 15 the cure of this 
ſymptom. To relieve it however in the mean time, 
the following things may be of ute: If there be a 
bitter taſte, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, 
and other things which evacuate bile : What 1s called 
a nidorous taſte, ariſing from putrid humours, is 
corrected by the } Juice of civrons, oranges, and other 


acids: 
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acids: A falt taſte 1s cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors: An acid taſte is deſtroyed by ab- 
ſorbents and alkaline ſalts, as powder of oyſter- 
ſhells, ſalt of wormwood, Sc. 

Wren the ſenſibility of the nerves which fopply 
the organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of 
| horſeraddiſh, or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, wall 
help to recover 1t. 


OF THE TOUCH. 


Tf ſenſe of touching may be hurt by any thing 


that obſtructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 
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being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching; 
as preſſure; extreme cold, Sc. It may likewite be 
hurt by too great a degree of ſenſibility, when the 
nerve is not ſufficiently covered by the cuticle or 
ſkarfſkin, or where there is too great a tenſion of it, 
or it is too delicate. Whatever diſorders the func- 
tions of the brain and nerves, hurts the ſenile of 
touching. Hence it appears to proceed from the 
_ ſame general cauſes as palſy and apoplexy, and 
requires nearly the fame method of treatment. 

In a ftupor, or defect of touching, which ariſes 
from an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the 
patient muſt firſt be purged ; afterwards ſuch medi- 
cines as excite the action of the nerves, or ſtimulate 
the ſyſtem, may be uſed. For this purpoſe, the 
ſpirit. of hartſhorn, ſal volatile oleoſum, horſeraddifh, 
Sc. may be taken inwardly ; the diſordered parts, 
at the fame time, may be frequently rubbed with 
freſh nettles or ſpirit of /al ammoniac. Bliſtering 
Plaſters 
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plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will like» 
wite be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, eſpecially in 
the natural hot baths. 1 


HA F. v. 
OF A SCHIRRUS AND CANCER. 


SCHIRRUS is a hard indolent tumour ſeated 
in ſome of the glands; as the breaſts, the 
armpits, c. if the tumour becomes large, un- 
equal, of a livid, blackiſh or leaden colour, and is 
attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an 
occult cancer. When the ſkin is broken, and a /antes 


or ichorous matter of an abominably fœtid meld is 
diſcharged from the ſore, it is called an open or 


ulcerated cancer. Perſons after the age of 44, par- 


ticularly women, and thoſe who lead an indolent 


ſedentary life, are moſt ſubject to this diſcaſe. 


CAUSES.——This diſeaſe is often owing to 
ſuppreſſed evacuations; hence it proves ſo frequently 


fatal to women of a grols habit, particularly old 
maids and widows, about the time when the men- 
ſtrual lux ceaſes. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 


exceſſive grief, fear, anger, religious melancholy, or 


any of the depreſſing paſſions. Hence the unfortu- 
nate, the choleric, and thoſe perſons who devote 
themſelves to a religious life in convents or monaſ- 


teries, are often afflicted with it. It may alſo be 


occalioned by the long continued uſe of food that 1s 


too hard of digeſtion, or of an acrid nature; by 


barren- 
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barrenneſs; celibacy; indolence; cold; blows; 
friction; preſſure; or the like. Women often ſuffer 
from the laſt of theſe by means of their ſtays, which 
{queeze and compreſs their breaſts ſo as to occaſion 
great miſchief. Sometimes the GUeale | is Owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition, 

SYMPTOMS.-— This diforder ſeems G 
very trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour 
about the ſize of a hazle nut, or perhaps ſmaller, is 
generally the firſt ſymptom. This will often con- 
tinue for a long time without ſeeming to increaſe, or 
giving the patient great uneaſineſs; but if the con- 
ſtitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated by preſſure, 
or improper treatment of any kind, it begins to 
extend itſelf towards the neighbouring parts, by 


puſhing out a kind of roots or limbs. It then gets 


the name of cancer, from a fancied reſemblance 
betwixt theſe limbs and the claws of a crab. The 
colour of the ſkin begins to change, which is firſt 
red, afterwards purple, then bluiſh, livid, and at 
laſt black. The patient complains of heat, with a 


burning, gnawing, ſhooting pain. The tumour is 


very hard, rough, and woes ul, with a protuberance, 


or riſing, in the middle; its ſize increaſes daily, and 


the neighbouring veins become chick, knotty, and 
of a blackiſh colour. 

Tur ſkin at length gives way, and a thin, ſharp 
ichor begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbour— 
ing parts till it forms a large unſightly ulcer, More 
occult cancers ariſe, and communicate with the 


neighbouring glands. The pain and ſtench become 


:eolerable « "the appetite fails; the ſtrength 1s ex- 
hauſted by a continual hectic fever; at laſt, a violent 
hæ mor- 
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hemorrhage, or diſcharge of blood, from ſome part 
of the body, with faintings, or convulſion fits, gene- 


rally put an end to the miſerable patient's life. 


REGIMEN.——The diet ought to be light, 
but nouriſhing. All ſtrong liquors, and high-ſeaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions, are to be avoided. The Patient 
may take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear; 
and ſhould uſe every method to divert thought, and 
amuſe his fancy. All kinds of external injury are 
carefully to be guarded againſt, particularly of the 
affected part, which ought to be defended from all 
preſſure, and even from the external air, by covering : 
it with fur or ſoft flannel, 

MEDICINE.——This is one of thoſe diſeaſes 


for which no certain N is yet known. Its pro- 


greſs however may ſometimes be retarded, and ſome 
of its moſt diſagrecable ſymptoms mitigated by proper 


applications. One misfortune attending the diſeaſe 


is, that the unhappy parient often conceals it too 
long. Were proper means uſed in due time, a cancer 
might often be cured; but, after the diſorder has 
arrived at a certain height, it generally fets all medi- 
cine at defiance. 
Wu kx a ſchirrous tumour is firſt diſcovered, the 
patient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to 
take twice or thrice a-week a doſe of the common 
purging mercurial pill. Some blood may allo be 
let; and the part affected may be gently rubbed twice. 
a-day with a. little of the mercurial ointment, and 
kept warm with fur or flannel. The food muſt be 


light, and an Engliſh pint of the decoction of woods 


er ſarſaparilla may be drank daily. I have ſometimes 
| diſcuſſed 
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diſcuſſed hard tumours, which had the appearance of 
beginning cancers, by a courſe of this kind. 

SHOULD the tumour however not yield to this 
treatment, but, on the contrary, become larger and 
harder, it will be proper to extirpate it, either by 
the knife or cauſtic. Indeed, whenever this can be 

done with ſafety, the ſooner it is done the better. It 
can anſwer no purpoſe to extirpate a cancer after the 
conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs of humours 
corrupted by it. This however 1s the common way, 
which makes the operation ſo ſeldom ſucceed. Few 
people will ſubmit to the extirpation till death ſtares 
them in the face; whereas, if it were done early, the 
patient would be in no danger of loſing his life by 
the operation, and it would generally prove a radical 
cure. 

Wen the cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be 
cut off, or, if the patient will not ſubmit to the 
operation, ſuch medicines as will mitigate or relieve 
the moſt urgent ſymptoms may be uſed. Dr. Home 
fays, that half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury, diſſolved in a proper quantity of brandy, 
and taken night and morning, will often be of ſervice 
in cancers of the face and noſe. He likewiſe recom- 
mends an infuſion of the ſolanum, or night-ſhade, in 
cancers of the breaſts. 

Bur the medicine moſt in repute at preſent for this 
diſeaſe is hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyſician at Vienna, 
has of late recommended the extract of this plant as 
very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The Doctor 
ſays he has given ſome hundred weights of it without FF 

ever hurting any body, and often with manifeſt ad- 
2 vantage. 
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vantage. He adviſes the patient however to begin 


with very ſmall doſes, as two or three grains, and to 


increaſe the doſe gradually till ſome good effect be 


perceived, and there to reſt without further increaſe. 


From two or three grains at firſt, the Doctor ſays he has 
increaſed the doſe to two, three, or four drams a- day, 
and finds that ſuch doſes may be continued for ſeve- 
ral weeks without any bad conſequences. 

THe regimen which the Doctor recommends during 
the uſe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics, He 
ſays, good wine will not be hurtful to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to it, nor a moderate uſe of acids; and 
adds, that the patient ſhould hve in a pure free air, 
and keep his mind as quiet and cheerful as poſſible. 

Tx Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which 
a cancer may be reſolved by the uſe of hemlock, but 


ſays he has given it for above two years in large doſes 


without any apparent benefit; nevertheleſs, the pa- 
tient has been cured by perſiſting | in the uſe of it for 
half a year longer. This is at leaſt encouragement to 
give it a fair trial. Though we are far from thinking 
the hem lock merits thoſe extravagant encomiums 


which the Doctor has beſtowed upon it, yet, in a diſeaſe 


which has fo long baffled the boaſted powers of medi- 
cine, we think it ought always to be tried. 


Tax powder of hemlock 3 is by ſome preferred to 


the extract. They are both made of the freſh leaves, 
and may be uſed nearly in the ſame manner, Dr. 


Nicholſon of Berwick ſays, he gradually increaſed 


| the doſe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
| dram, and gave near four drams of it in the day with 
| Temarkably good effects. The hemlock may alſo be 


uſed 
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uſed externally either as a poultice or fomentation; 
The ſore may likewiſe be kept clean by injecting daily 
a ſtrong decoction of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul. 
ſordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them tho- 
roughly clean. This ought never to be neglected. 
The beſt application for this purpoſe ſeems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot 
may be grated, and moiſtened with as much water as 
will bring it to the conſiſtence of a poultice or cata- 
plaſm. This muſt be applied to the ſore, and re- 
newed twice a-day. It generally cleans the ſore, 
eaſes the pain, and takes away the diſagreeable ſmell, 
which are objects of no ſmall importance in ſuch a 
dreadful diſorder “. 

Wok, or an infuſion of malt. has been recom- 
mended not only as a proper drink, but as a power- 
ful medicine in this diſeaſe, It muſt be frequently 
made freſh, and the patient may take it at pleaſure. 
Two, three, or even four Engliſh pints of it may be 
drank every day for a conſiderable time. No benefit 
can be expected from any medicine in this diſeaſe 
unleſs it be perſiſted in for a long time. It is of too 
obſtinate a nature to be ſoon removed; and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it muſt be brought about by 
inducing an almoſt total change of the habit, which 
muſt always be a work of time. Setons or iſſues in 
the neighbourhood of the cancer have ſometimes 
good effects. 

WuHen all other medicines 5 recourſe muſt be 
had to opium, as a kind of ſolace. This will not 
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indeed 
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indeed cure the diſeaſe, -but it will eaſe the patient's 
agony, and render life more tolerable while it con- 
ant 

To avoid this dreadful diſorder, people ought to 
uſe wholeſome food; to take ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open air; to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible; and 


carefully to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes, and 


every kind of preſſure upon the breaſts or other 
glandular parts *. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
F F SGN. 


VERY perſon ought, in ſome meaſure, to be 
acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons. 

They are generally taken unawares, and their effects 
are often ſo ſudden and violent, as not to admit of 
delay, or allow time to procure the aſſiſtance of 


phyſicians. Happily indeed no great degree of medi- 


cal knowlege 1s here neceſſary; the remedies for moſt 
poiſons being generally at hand, or eaſily obtained, 
and nothing but common prudence needful in the 


application of them. 


Tux vulgar notion, that every poiſon | is cured by 
ſome counter-poiſon, as a ſpecific, has done much 


1 As hemlock is * Principal medicine recommended in this 
difeaſe, we would have given ſome directions for the gathering and 
preparing of that plant; but as its different preparations are now 
kept in che ſhops, we think it much ſafer for people to get them 


there, wich proper directions for uſing them. 


1 1 hurt. 
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hurt. People believe they can do nothing for the 
patient, unleſs they know the particular antidote to 

that kind of poiſon which he has taken. Whereas 
the cure of all poiſons taken into the ſtomach, with- 
out exception, depends chiefly. on OO them 
as loon as poſſible. 

THERE is no caſe wherein the indications of cure 
are more obvious than in this. Poiſon is ſeldom 
long in the ſtomach before it occaſions ſickneſs, with 
an inclination to vomit. This ſhews plainly what 

ought to be done. Indeed common ſenſe dictates to 
every man, that, if any thing has been taken into 
the lomach which endangers life, it ought immedi— 
ately to be diſcharged. Were this duly regarded, 
the danger ariſing from poiſons might generally be 
avoided. The method of prevention is obvious, 
and the means are in the hands of every man. 

We ſhall not take up the reader's time with a 
detail of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed 
among 1gnorant people 1n different ages with regard 
to poiſons; neither ſhall we mention the boaſted 
antidotes which have been recommended either for 
preventing or obviating their effects; but ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with pointing out the poiſons moſt 
common in this country, and the means of avoiding 
their dangerous conſequences, 

ane either belong to the mineral, the vege 
table, or the animal kingdom. 

MixtrAL poitons are commonly of an acrid or 
corroſive quality; as arſenic, cobalt, the corroſive 
ſublimate of mercury, &c, 

Tross of the vegetable kind are generally of 2 
narcotic or ſtup-factive quality; as poppy, hem- 

| lock, 
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lock, henbane, berries 4 the "Oe night. ſhade, 


Sc. 

Polsoxous atimaly communicate: their infection 
either by the bite or ſting. This poiſon is very dif- 
ferent, from the former, and only produces its effects 

when received into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISOCNS.— Arſenic is the molt 
common of this claſs; and, as the whole of them 
are pretty ſimilar both in their effects and method of 
cure, what is ſaid with reſpect to it, will be appli- 
cable to every other ſpecies of corroſive poiſon. 

Wukx a perſon has taken, arſenic, he, ſoon per- 
ceives a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in 
his ſtomach and bowels, an intolerable thirſt, and an 
inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat feel 


rough and dry; and, if proper help be not ſoon 
adminiſtered, the patient is ſejzed;with, great anxiety, 


hiccuping, faintings, and coldneſs of the extremities. 
To theſe ſucceed black vomits, fœtid ſtools, with a 
mortification of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which 
are the immediate forerunners of death, 

ON the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms, the 
patient ſhould drink large quantities of new milk and 
jalad oil till he vomits; or he may drink warm water 


mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewiſe proper, 


provided they can be got ready in time. Where no 
oil is to be had, freih butter may be melted and 
mixed with the milk or water, Theſe things are to 
be drank as Jong as the inclination to vomit con- 
tinues. , Some have drank eight or ten Engliſh quarts 
before the vomiting ceaſed ; and it is never ſafe to 
leave off drinking while one particle of the poiſon 
remains 1n the ſtomach. 


. TREsE 


Tust oily or fat ſubſtances not only provoke 
vomiting, but likewiſe blunt the acrimony of the 


- poiſon, and prevent its wounding the bowels ; but if 
they ſhould not make the perſon vomit, half a 
dram or two ſcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha 


muſt be given, or a few ſpoonfuls of the oxymel or 
vinegar of ſquills may be mixed with the water 


which he drinks. Vomiting may likewiſe be excited 
by tickling the inſide of the throat with a feather, 


Should theſe methods however fail, half a dram of 
white vitriol, or five or ſix grains of emetic tartar 
- muſt be adminiſtered. * 

Ix tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, 


and there is reaſon to fear, that the poiſon has got 


! 


' down to the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil muſt 


be very frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt 
drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marſh- 
mallows, and ſuch like. He muſt likewiſe take an 


{ 


— 


infuſion of ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's 
falts, or ſome other purgative. 
AFTER the poiſon has been evacuated, the patient 


ought, for ſome time, to live upon ſuch things as are 
of a healing and cooling quality; to abſtain from 
fleſh and all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon milk, 
broth, gruel, light puddings, and other ſpoon- 
meats of eaſy digeſtion. His drink ſhould be barley- 
water, linſeed-tea, or infuſions of any of the mild 
* mucilaginous vegetables. 11 


VEGETABLE POISONS, beſides heat and pain 


of the ſtomach, commonly occaſion ſome degree ot 
giddineſs, and often a kind of ſtupidity or folly. 


Perſons who have taken theſe poiſons muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as for the mineral or corroſive. 
T HOUGH 
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Tnovon the vegetable poiſons, when allowed to; 
remain in the ſtomach, often prove fatal; yet the. 
danger is generally over as ſoon ag they are diſ- 
charged. Not being of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive, 
nature, they are leſs apt to wound and inflame the 
bowels than mineral ſubſtances; no time however. 
ought to be loſt in having them diſcharged. 8 

OP1UuM, being frequently taken by miſtake, m merits. 
particular attention. It is uſed as a medicine both in 
a ſolid and liquid form, which latter commonly goes. 


by the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valuable, 


medicine when taken in. proper quantity, but as an. 
over. deſe proves 2 ſtrong poiſon; we ſhall point 
out its common effects, together with the method of. 
cure. | 

Too great a quantity of opium 8 . 
great drowſineſs, with ſtupor and other. apoplectic 


ſymptoms. Sometimes the perſon has ſo great an. 


inclination to ſleep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
keep him awake. Every method muſt however be 
tried for this purpoſe. He ſhould be toſſed, ſhaked, 

and moved abour. Sharp. bliſtering plaſters ſhould 
be applied to his legs or arms, and ſtimulating medi- 
cines, as ſalts of e Sc. held under his 
noſe. It will alſo be proper to let blood: At the 


lame time every method muſt be taken to make him, 


diſcharge the poiſon. This may be done. in the 


manner directed above, viz. by the uſe. of ſtrong, 


vomits, drinking Plenty of warm water with oil, 
Sec. | 


Mean, beſides veleming, in this caſe, recommends. 


acid medicines with lixivial ſalts. He lays, that. he 
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has often given alt of wormwood mixed with | juice 
of lemon in repeated doſes with great ſucceſs. | 
Ir the body ſhould remain weak and languid after 
the poiſon has been diſcharged, nouriſhing diet and 
cordials will be proper; but when there is reaſon to 
fear that the ſtomach or bowels are inflamed, the 
greateſt circumſpection is neceſſary both with regard 


to food and medieine. 
OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS AN,. 


MALS. We ſhall begin with the bite of a mad 
dog, as it is both the moſt common and 8 
animal: poilon in this country. 
Tur creatures naturally liable to contract this 
diſeaſe are, ſo far as we yet know, all of the dog- 
kind, viz. foxes, dogs, and wolves. Hence it is 
called the rabies canina, or dog madneſs. Of the laſt 
we have none in this ifland ; and it ſo ſeldom happens 
that any perſon is bit by the firſt, that they ſcarce 
deſerve to be taken notice of. Tf ſuch a thing ſhould 
happen, the method of treatment is preciſely the ſame 
as for the bite of a mad dog. | 
Tn ſymptoms of madneſs in a dog are as follow: 
At firſt he looks dull, ſhews an averſion to food and 
company : He does not bark as uſual, but ſeems to 
murmur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite ſtrangers : His 
ears and tail droop more than uſual, and he appears 
drowſy ; Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, 
and froth at the mouth, his eyes ſeeming heavy and 
watery: He: now, if not confined, takes off, runs 
panting along with a kind of dejected air, and en- 
deavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs 
are ſaid to fly from him, Some think this a certain 


gn 
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ſign of madneſs, ſuppoling that they know him by 


the ſmell; but it is not to be depended on. If he 


eſcapes being. killed, he ſeldom runs above two or 
three days, till he dies exhauſted with heat, hunger, 
and fatigue.” | 

Tris diſeaſe 3 is moſt frequent after 10 dry, hot 
ſeaſons; and ſuch dogs as live upon putrid ſtinking 
carrion, Without having enough of freſh water, are 
moſt liable to it. 

Wren any perſon is bit by a dog. the ſtriteſt 
enquiry ought to be made, whether the: animal be 
really mad. Many diſagreeable conſequences ariſe 
from neglecting to aſcertain this point. Some people 
have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 
| cauſe they had been bit by a dog which they believed 

to be mad; but, as he had been killed on the ſpot, 
it was impoſſible to aſcertain the fact. This ſhould 
induce us, inſtead of killing a dog the moment he 
has bit any perſon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at leaſt till we can be certain whether he be 
mad or not. 3 Pr 

Many circumſtances may contribute to make peo- 
ple imagine a dog mad. He loſes his maſter, runs 
about in queſt of him, is ſet upon by other dogs, and 
perhaps by men. The creature thus frightened, 
beat, and abuſed, looks wild, and lolls out s 
tongue as he runs along. Immediately a crowd 
is after him; while he, finding himſelf cloſely pur- 
lucd, and taking every one he meets for an enemy, 
naturally attempts to bite him in ſelf- defence. He 
loon gets knocked on the head, and it paſſes cur- 
rently. that he was mad, as it is then impoſſible o 
ads the contrary. | 

| 444 Tunis 
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Tas being the true hiſtory of, by far, the greater 
part of thoſe dogs which paſs for mad, is it any 


wonder that numberleſs whimſical medicines have 


been extolled for preventing the effects of their bite? 
This readily accounts for the great variety of in- 
fallible remedies for the bite of a mad dog, which 
are to be met with in almoſt every family. Though | 
not one in a thouſand has any claim to merit, yet 
they are all ſupported by numberleſs vouchers. No 
wonder that imaginary diſeaſes ſhould be cured by 
imaginary remedies, In this way, credulous people 
firſt impoſe upon themſelves, and then deceive others. 
The ſame medicine which was ſuppoſed to prevent 
the effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, 


is recommended to a perſon who has had the misfor- 


tune to be bit by a dog that was really mad, He 
takes it, truſts to it, and is undone. 

To theſe miſtakes we muſt impute the frequent ill 
ſucceſs of the medicines uſed for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing ſo 


much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong applications, 


I am perſuaded, if proper medicines were adminiſtered 
immediately after the bite 1s received, and continued 
for a ſufficient length of time, we ſhould not loſe 


ene in a thouſand of. thoſe who have the misfortune 


to be bit by a mad dog. 

THis poiſon is generally communicated by 4 
wound, which, nevertheleſs, heals as ſoon as a com- 
mon wound : But afterwards it begins to feel painful, 
and as the pain ſpreads towards the neighbouring parts, 
the perſon becomes heavy and liſtleſs. His ſleep is 


unquiet with frightful dreams; he Gghs, looks dull, 


and loves ſolitude, Theſe are the forerunpers, or 
rather 
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rather the firſt; ſymptoms, of that dreadful- diſeaſe 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do. 
not propoſe to treat the. diſeaſe itſelf, but to point; 
out the method of preventing it, we ſhall not take, 
up time in ſhewing its Progrel from the. firſt invaſton- 
to its commonly fatal end. * 

Tae common notion, that this poiſon. may. lie in 
the body for many years, and afterwards, prove fatal, 
is both hurtful and ridiculous. It muſt render ſuch; 
perſons as have had the misfortune to be bit very 
unhappy, and can have; no good effects, If the 
perſon takes proper medicines for forty days after the 
time of his being bit, and feels no ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe, there is reaſon to believe him out of danger. 
Some indeed have gone mad twelve months after they 

were bit; but I never knew it happen later; and of 
this I only remember to have ſeen one inſtance. 
. THe medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch 
as promote the different dere age and antiſpaſ- 
modics. | 

Da. Mean recommends a preventive medicine, 
which he ſays he never knew fail, though in the 
ſpace of thirty years he had uſed it a thouſand 
times. 

Tre 1 is as follows: 

« TAKE aſh- coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce ; of. black pep- 
per powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix theſe: 
well together, and divide the powder into four: doſes; 
one of which muſt be taken every morning faſting, 
for four mornings ſucceſſively, in half an Engliſh 
pint of. cows milk warm. 
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Ar rx theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt 
go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 


every morning faſting, for a month; he muſt be 


dipped all over, but not ſtay in (with his head above 
water) longer than half a minute, if the water be 
very cold, After this he muſt * in three times 
a- week for a fortnight longer. 

Tux F muſt be bled N he begins to uſe 
the medicine.“ 

We ſhall next mention the famous Faſt India 
ſpecific, as it is called. This medicine is compoſed 
of cinnabar and muſk, It is eſteemed a great anti- 
ſpaſmodic ; and, by many, extolled as an infallible 
remedy for preventing the effects of the bite of a 
mad dog. 

„ Take native and factitious andedar, of each 
twenty. four grains, muſk ſixteen grains. Let theſe 
be made into a fine powder, and taken in a glaſs of 
arrack or brandy.” 

Tris ſingle doſe is ſaid to ſecure the perſon for 
thirty days, at the end of which it muſt be re- 
peated ; but if he has any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 
it muſt be repeated in three hours. 

Taz following is likewiſe reckoned a good anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicine: 

TAkE of Virginian ſnake-root in powder, half a 
dram, gum aſafœtida twelve grains, gum camphire 
ſeven grains; make theſe into a bolus with a little 
ſyrup of ſaffron. 

CAMPHIRE May alſo be Sen in | the following 
manner : | 

Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian 
ſnake-root in powder two drams, camphire one 

dram 
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dram; rub them together in a mortar, and divide 


the whole into ten doſes. 


McrcuRy is another medicine of great efficacy, 


both in the prevention and cure of this kind of 
madneſs. When uſed as a preventive, it will be 


ſufficient to. rub daily a dram of the ointment, into 


the parts about the wound. en 
VVINTOGAR is likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice, and 
ſhould be taken treely, either in 5 e 8 food or 
| drink. | 

Tas are the principal medicines ode 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however adviſe people to truſt to any 
of them; but from a proper combination of their 


different powers, there is the greateſt reaſon to Rope 
for ſuccels. 


Tas great error in the uſe of theſe medicines lies, 


in not taking them for a ſufficient length of time. 


They are uſed more like charms, than medicines 


intended to produce any Change in the body. To 


this, and not to the inſufficiency of the medicines, 


muſt we impute their frequent want of ſucceſs. 


DE. Mz Ah ſays, that the virtue of his medicine 
conſiſts in promoting urine. But how a poiſon 
ſhould be expelled by urine, with only three or four 
doſes of any medicine, however powerful, is not 


eaſy to conceive. More time is certainly neceſſary; 


and here the defect of the doctor's preſcription ſeems 
to lie. 


Taz Eaſt- India ſpecific is ſtill more exceptionable 
oa this account. 


As 
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As theſe and moſt other medicines, taken ſingly, 
have frequently been found to fail, we ſhall recom- 


mend the following courſe: 


Ir a perſon be bit in a fleſhy part, where there is 
no hazard of hurting any large blood - veſſel, the 
parts adjacent to the, wound may be cut away. But 
if this be not done ſoon after the bite has been re- 
ceived, it will be better to omit it. | 

Tur wound may be 'waſhed with ſalt and water, 
or a pickle made of vinegar and ſalt, and afterwards 
dreſſed twice a-day with yellow baſilicon mixed with 
the red precipitate of mercury. 

THz patient ſhould begin to ule either Dr. Mead's 
medicine, or ſome of Wu others mentioned above. 
If he takes Mead's medicine, he may uſe it as the 
doctor directs for four. days ſucceſſively. Let him 


then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat 


the ſame number of doſes as before. 
DvukinGs this courſe, he muſt rub into the parts 


about the wound, daily, one dram. of the mercurial 


ointment, This may be done for ten or twelve days 
at leaſt, 


WN this courſe is over, 10 may take a purge or 
two, and wait a few days till the effect of the mercury 


be quite gone off, He muſt then begin to uſe the 


cold bath, into which he muſt go every morning for 


five or {ix weeks. If he ſhould feel cold and chilly 


for a long time after coming out of the cold bath, 


it will be better to ule a tepid one, or to have the 
water a little warmed. 


In the mean time, we would adviſe him not to 
leave off all internal medicines, but to take either 


ONE 


one of the boluſes of ſnake root, aſafœtida and cam- 
phire; or one of the powders of nitre, camphire, 
and ſnake-root, twice a-day. Theſe may be con- 
tinued for a fortnight or three weeks longer. 

DuzinG the uſe of the mercurial ointment, the 
patient muſt keep within doors, and take nothing 
cold. 

A PROPER regimen muſt be obſerved during the 
whole courle. The patient ſhould abſtain from 
fleſh, and all ſalted and high-ſeaſoned proviſions. 
He muſt avoid ſtrong liquors, and live moſtly upon 
a light and rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be 
kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible, and all exceſſive 
heat and violent paſſions avoided with the utmoſt 
Care. 

I Have never ſeen this courſe of medicine, with 
proper regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, 
and cannot help again obſerving, that the want of 
ſucceſs muſt generally be owing either to the appli- 
cation of improper medicines, or not uſing proper 
ones for a ſufficient length of time. 

MankinD are extremely fond of every thing that 
promiſes a ſudden or miraculous cure. By truſting 
to theſe they often loſe their lives, when a regular 
courſe of medicine would have rendered them abſo- 
lutely ſafe. This holds remarkably in the preſent 
caſe: Numbers of people, for example, believe if 
they or their cattle be once dipped in the fea, it is 
ſufficient; as if the falt water were a charm againſt 
OG of the bite. This, and ſuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

IT is a common notion, if a perſon be bit by a 
dog which is not mad, that, if he ſhould go mad 

after- 
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afterwards, the perſon would be affe&ed with the dif. 
order at the ſame time; but this notion is too ridicy- 
lous to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. It is a good 
rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as poſlible, as 
the diſeaſe is often upon them for ſome time before 
its violent ſymptoms appear. The hydrophobia has 
been occaſioned by the bite of a dog which ſhewed no 
other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe but liſtleſinels and a 
ſullen diſpoſition. | 

IT is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that no proper enquiry 
has ever been made into the truth of the common opi- 
nion, that a dog which has been wormed cannot bite 
after he goes mad. If the fact could be aſcertained, 
and the practice rendered general, it would ſave both 
the lives and properties of many. 

Tnovon we do not mean to treat fully of the cure 
of the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it 
incurable. The notion that this diſeaſe could not be 
cured, has been productive of the moſt horrid conſe- 
quences, It was uſual either to abandon the unhappy 
perſons, as ſoon as they were ſeized with the diſeaſe, 
to their fate, to bleed them to death, or to ſuffocate 
them between mattreſſes or feather-beds, Sc. This 
conduct certainly deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment! 
We hope, for the honour of human nature, it will 
never again be heard of. 

I nave never had an opportunity of treating this 
diſeaſe, and therefore can ſay nothing of it from my 
own experience; but the learned Doctor Tiffot ſays it 
may be cured in the following manner: 

Tux patient muſt be bled to a conſiderable 
quantity; and this may be repeated twice, thrice, of 
even a fourth time, if circumſtances require it. 
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2. Taz patient ſhould be put, if poſſible, into a 
warm bath; and this ſhould be uſed twice a day. 

2. HE ſhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyſters. 

4. THe wound, and the parts «joining: to it, 
ſhould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice 
a-day. 

5. THe whole limb which contains the wound 
ſhould be rubbed with oil, and be pike up in an 
oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours, a doſe of Cob's powder 
ſhould be taken in a cup of the infuſion of lime-tree 
and elder-flowers. This powder is made, by rubbing 
together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of native 
and factitious cinnabar, each . grains; of 
muſk, ſixteen grains. 

7. Tux following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient is 
not eaſy, waſhing it down with the infuſion mentioned 


above: Take one dram of Virginia ſnake-root in pow- 


der; of camphire and aſafoetida ten grains each; of 


epium, one grain; and, with a ſufficient quantity of 
| conſerve, or 1060 of elder, make a bolus. 


8. lr there be a great nauſea at the ſtomach, with 
a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of 


| Ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 


9. The patient's food, if he takes any, mult be 
light; as panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or mealy 
vegetables, Cc. 

10. IF the patient ſhould long continue weak, and 


| ſubject to terrors, he may take half a dram of the Pe- 
Tuvian bark thrice a-day, 


TRR 
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Tux next poiſonous animal which we ſhall mention 
is the VIPER, The greaſe of this animal rubbed 
into the wound is ſaid to cure the bite. Though that 
is all the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we 
mould not:think is ſufficient for the bite of an enraged 
viper. It would ſurely be more ſafe to have the 
wound well ſucked * and afterwards rubbed with 
warm ſalad- oil. A poultice of bread and milk, ſoft. 
ened with ſ{alad-oil, ſhould likewiſe be applied to the 
wound ; and the patient ought to drink freely of vi- 
negar-whey, or water-gruel with vinegar 1n it, to make 
him ſweat. Vinegar is one of the beſt medicine; 
which can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and ought 
to be taken very liberally. If the patient be ſick, he 
may take a vomit. This courſe will. be ſufficient to 
cure the bite of any of the poiſonous animals of this 
cquntry. 
Wixn regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 
waſp, the hornet, Sc. their ſtings are ſeldom attended 
with danger, unleſs when a perſon happens to be 
ſung by a great number of them at the ſame time; 
in which caſe ſomething ſhould be done to abate the 
inflammation and ſwelling. Some, for this purpoſe, 


*The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient; and in. 
deed nothing can be more rational, Where the bite cannot be cut 
out, this is the molt likely way for extracting the poiſon. There 
can be no danger in performing this office, as the poiſon does 10 
| harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The perſon who 
ſucks the wound ot however to waſh his mouth frequently with 
falad oil, which :/| jecure him from even the leaſt inconveniency. 
The Phlli in Africa, and the Mari in Italy, were famed for curing 
the bites of poiſonous animals by ſucking the wound; and we are 
told, that the Indians in North America practiſe the ſame at this day. 
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apply honey; others lay pounded parſley to the part. 
A mixture of vinegar and Venice- treacle is likewiſe 
recommended; but I have always found rubbing the 
part with warm ſalad oil ſucceed very well. Indeed, 
when the ſtings are ſo numerous as to endanger the 
patient's lite, which is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt 
not only have oily poultices applied to the part, but 
muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome cooling medi- 
cines, as nitre or cream of tartar, and ſhould drink 
plentifully of diluting liquors. 

_ Ir is the happineſs of this iſland to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe which we have are by no 
means of the moſt virulent kind. Nine tenths of the 
effects attributed to poiſon or venom, in this country, 
are really other diſcaſes, and proceed from quite dit- 
ferent caules. 


Wx cannot however make the ſame obſervation 


with regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound 


every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed 1s chiefly owing to care- 
leſſnt ſs. Children ought early to be cautioned againſt 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which 
they do not know; and all poiſonous plants to which 
they gan have acceſs, ought, as far as poſſible, to be 
deſtroyed. This would not be fo difficult a taſk as 


lome people may imagine. 


Porsonovus plants have no doubt their uſe, and 
they ought to be propagated in proper places; but, 
as they prove often deſtructive to cattle, they ſhould 
be rooted out of all paſture-grounds. They ought 
hkewile, for the ſaſety of the human ſpecies, to be 
deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of all towns and vil- 

Mm lages; 
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lages; which, by the by, are the places where they 
moſt commonly abound. I have ſeen the poifonous 
hemlock, henbane, woltsbane, thornapple, and the 
deadly night-ſhade, all growing within the environs of 


a ſmall town, where, though ſeveral perſons, within 


the memory of thoſe living in it, had loſt their lives 


by one or other of theſe plants; yet no method, that 


I could hear of, had ever been taken to root them 


out; though this might be done at a very trifling _ 


EXPENCE. 

SELDOM a year paſſes but we have accounts of fe- 
veral perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock-roots inſtead 
of parſnips, or ſome kinds of fungus which they had 
gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples ought to 


put people upon their guard with reſpect to the for- 


mer, and to put the latter entirely out of uſe, Muſh- 
rooms may be a delicate diſh, but they are a danger- 
ous one, as they are generally gathered by perſons who 
do not know one kind of fungus from another, and 
take every thing for a muſhroom which has that ap- 
pearance. 

Wr might here mention many other plants and 


animals of a poiſonous nature which are found in fo- 
_ reign countries; but, as our obſervations are chicfly 


intended for this iſland, we ſhall paſs theſe over. It 
may not however be amils to obſerve, for the behoof 
of ſuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an 


effectual remedy is now ſaid to be found for the bite 
of the rattle- ſnake.— The preſcription is as follows: 


Take of the roots of plantain and horehound, in ſum- 
mer, roots and branches together, a ſufficient quan- 
ity ; bruiſe them in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the 


juice 
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juice, of which give, as ſoon as poſſible, one large 


ſpoonful; if the patient be ſwelled, you muſt force it 
down his throat. This generally will cure; but, if 
he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give an- 
other ſpoonful, which never fails. —If the roots are 


dried, they mult be moiſtened with a little water. To 


| the wound may be applied a leaf of good tobacco 
| moiſtened with rum. 


We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who 


| ſays it was the invention of a negro; for the diſcovery 


of which he had his freedom purchaſed, and a hun- 


dred pounds per annum ſettled upon him —_— life, 
| by the General Aſſembly of Carolina. 


IT I poſſible there may be in nature ſpecific reme- 


dies for every kind of poiſon; but as we have very 


little faith in any of thoſe which have yet been pre- 


| tended to be diſcovered, we ſhall beg leave again to 
recommend the moſt ſtrict attention to the following 
rules, diz. That when any poiſonous ſubſtance has 
been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as ſoon as poſ- 
ble, to be diſcharged by vomits, clyſters, and purges; 
and, when poiſon has been received into the body by a 
{ wound, that it be expelled by medicines which promote 


the different ſecretions, eſpecially theſe of ſwear, urine, 


and inſenſible perſpiration; to which may be joined 
| antiſpaſmodics, or ſuch medicines as take off tenſion 
and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, muſk, 
| camphire, and aſafœtida. 
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HAF. XLVI. 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 


IN a former edition of this book the venereal diſ- 

eaſe was omitted. The reaſons however which at 
that time induced me. to leave it out, have upon 
more mature conſideration vaniſhed, Bad conſe- 
quences, no doubt, may ariſe from ignorant perſons 
tampering with medicine in this diſorder ; but the 
danger from that quarter ſcems to be more than 
balanced by the great and ſolid advantages, which 


muſt ariſe to the patient from an early knowlege of 


his caſe, and an attention to a plan of regimen, 
which, if it does not cure the diſeaſe, will be ſure to 
render it more mild, and leſs hurtful to the con- 
ſtitution. 3 


IT is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy per- 
ſons who contract this diſeaſe, that it lies under a ſort 
or diſgrace, This renders diſguiſe neceſſary, and 
makes the patient either conceal his diſorder al- 


together, or apply to thoſe who promiſe a ſudden 


and ſecret cure; but who in fact only remove the 
ſymptoms for a time, while they fix the diſeaſe 
deeper in the habit. By this means a ſlight infection, 
which might have been cured by regimen alone, is 
often converted into an obſtinate, and ſometimes in- 
curable malady. 


AxorRER unfavourable circumſtance attending 
this diſeaſe 1s, that it aſſumes a variety of different 
ſhapes, and may with more propriety be called an 

aſſem· 


8 


my 
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aſſemblage of diſeaſes, than a ſingle one. No two 
diſeaſes can require a more different method of treat- 
ment than this does in its different ſtages. Hence 
the folly and danger of truſting to any particular 
noſtrum for the cure of it. Such noſtrums are how- 
ever generally adminiſtered in the ſame manner to all 
who apply for them, without the leaſt regard to the 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, the conſtitution of the patient, 
the degree of infection, and a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances which are of the utmoſt importance. 
Trovcn the venereal diſeaſe | 1s generally the fruit 
of unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated 
to the innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, 


nurſes, midwives, and married women whoſe hufſ- 
bands lead diſſolute lives, are often affected with it, 


and frequently loſe their lives by not being aware of 
their danger in due time. The unhappy condition 


of ſuch perſons will certainly plead our excuſe, if 


any excuſe be neceſſary, for endeavouring to point 


out the ſymptoms and cure of this too common 
diſeaſe. 


To enumerate all its different ſymptoms, however, 
and to trace the diſeaſe minutely through its various 
ſtages, would require a much larger ſpace than we 
have allotted to this part of our ſubject; we ſhall 
therefore confine our obſervations chicfly to circum- 
ſtances of importance, omitting ſuch as are. either 
trifling, or which occur but ſeldom, We ſhall like- 
wile — over the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, with the 
different methods of treatment which it has under- 
gone, ſince it was firſt introduced into Europe, and 
many other circumſtances of a ſimilar nature; all 
of which, though they might tend to amuſe the 

M m 3 reader, 
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reader, yet could afford him little or no uſeful know- 
lege. 


OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHGA. 


Tux virulent gonorrhcea is an involuntary diſ- 
charge of infectious matter from the parts of gene- 
ration in either ſex. It generally makes its appear- 
ance within eight or ten days after the infection has 
been received ; ſometimes indeed it appears in two or 
three days, and at other times not before the end of 
four or five weeks. Previous to the diſcharge, the 
patient feels an itching with a ſmall degree of pain in 
the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter begins 
to diſtil from the urinary paſſage which ſtains the 
linen, and occaſions a ſmall degree of titillation, 
particularly in the time of making water; this, gra- 
dually increaſing, ariſes at length to a degree of heat 
and pain which are chiefly perceived about the 
extremity of the urinary paſſage, where a ſlight 
degree of redneſs and inflammation likewiſe begin to 
appear. 7 

As the diſorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, 
and running increaſe, while freſh ſymptoms daily 
enſue. In men the erections become painful and 
involuntary, and are more frequent and laſting than 
when natural. This ſymptom is moſt troubleſome 
when the patient is warm in bed. The pain which 
was at firſt only perceived towards the extremity, 
now begins to reach all up the urinary paſſage, and 
is moſt intenſe juſt after the patient has done making 
water, The running gradually recedes from the 
colour of ſeed, grows yellow, and at length puts on 
the appearance of matter, | 
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Wren the diſorder hab arrived at its height, all 
the ſymptoms are more intenſe ; the heat of urine 4s 
ſo great, that the patient dreads the making of it, 


and, though he feels a conſtant inclination this way, 


yet it is rendered with the greateſt difficulty, and 
often only by drops: the involuntary erections now 
become extremely patfiful and frequent; there is alſo 
2 pain, heat, and ſenſe of fulneſs about the ſeat, 
and the running is plentiful and ſharp, of a brown, 
greeniſh, and ſometimes of a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the ſymp- 
roms gradually abates; the heat of urine goes off; 


the involuntary and painful erection, and the heat 


and pain about the ſeat become eaſier; the running 
alſo gradually decreaſes, grows whiter and thicker, 
till at laſt it entirely diſappears. 

By attending to theſe ſymptoms, the Zügen bes 


may be pretty readily diſtinguiſhed from any other 


diſeaſe. There are however ſome few diſorders for 


which it may be miſtaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies 


or bladder, the fluor albus or whites in women, Se. 


Bur in the former of theſe, the matter comes away 


only with the urine, or when the ſphincter of the 
bladder 1s open; whereas in a gonorrhcea, the dif- 
charge is conſtant. The latter is more difficult to 


diſtinguiſh, and muſt be known chiefly from its 


effects, as pain, communicating the infection, &c. 
REGIMEN.- 
ſutpect that he has caught the venereal infection, he 


ought moit ſtrictly to obſerve a cooling regimen, to 


avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 
ipirituous liquors, rich ſauces, ſpiced, ſalted; high- 
;cafoned, and fmoke-dried proviſions, &c. as alſo 
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all aromatic and ſtimulMng vegetables, as onions, 
garlic, ſhallot, nutmeg, muſtard, cinnamon, mace, 


ginger, and ſuch like. His tood ought chiefly to 


conſiſt of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light pud- 
dings, panado, gruels, Sc. His drink may be barley- 
water, milk and water, decoctions of marſhmallows 


and liquorice, linſeed tea, or clear whey, Of theſe 


he ought to drink plentifully, Violent exerciſe of 
all kinds, eſpecially riding on horſeback, and venereal 
pleaſures, are to be avoided. The patient muſt 
beware of cold, and when the inflammation is vio- 
lent, he ought to keep his bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent gonorrhœa can 
ſeldom be cured ſpeedily and effectually at the ſame 
time. The patient ought therefore not to expect, 
nor the phyſician to promiſe it. It will often con- 


tinue for two or three months, and ſometimes for five 
or ſix, even where the treatment has been very 


proper. 
SOMETIMES lad a ſlight infection may be car- 


| aha; off in a few days by bathing the parts in warm 


milk and water, and injecting frequently up the 


urethra a little ſweet oil or linſeed tea about the 


warmth of new milk. Should theſe not ſucceed in 
carrying off the infection, they will at leaſt have « 
tendency to leſſen its virulence. Aſtringent injec- 
tions however are always to be uſed with caution. 
When the diſcaſe is light and quite recent, they may 
remove it; but when it is violent, or has continued 
ſo long as to taint the umours, they will only tend to 


retard the cure, and to render the dileale more 


dangerous, 
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IT is now a common practice to ſtop a gonorrhea 


by aſtringent injections. Where this can be done 
with ſafety, it is no doubt proper; but it ſhould only 
be attempted by perſons of {kill and experience in 
the treatment of the diſorder. An aſtringent injec- 


tion may be prepared by diſſolving half a dram of the 


ſugar of lead in fix or ſeven ounces of roſe- water. 
Where this is proper, a ſmall ſyringe full of it, a 
little warm, may be injected up the urethra; five or 
ſix times a-day, and continued till the running ſtops. 
WHETHER injections be uſed or not, cooling 
purges are always proper in the gonorrhœa. They 
ought not however to be of the ſtrong or draſtic 
kind, Whatever raiſes a violent commotion in the 
body increaſes the danger, and tends to drive the diſ- 
eale. deeper into the habit. Procuring two or three 
{tools every ſecond or third day for the firſt fortnight, 


and the ſame number every fourth or fifth day for the 


ſecond, will generally be ſufficient to remove the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, to diminiſh the running, and 
to change the colour and conſiſtence of the matter, 
which gradually becomes more clear and ropy as the 


virulence abates 25 
Wark 


If the patient can ſwallow a folution of ſalts and manna, he 


may take ſix drams, or, if his conſtitution requires, an ounce of the 
former, with half an ounce of the latter. Theſe may be diſſolved 
in an Engliſh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water-gruel, 
and ee early in the morning, 


If an infuſion of ſenna and tamarinds be more 3 two 


drams of the former, and an ounce of the latter, may be infuſed all 
night in an Engliſh pint of boiling water. The infuſion may be 
rained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber's ſalts di{ſulve] 
in it. A tea-cupſal of this infuſion may be taken every half hour 
tl! it operates. 
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Warren the inflammatory ſymptoms run high, 
bleeding is always neceſſary at the begining. This 


operation, as in other topical inflammations, muſt 


be repeated according to the ſtrength and conſtitution 


of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency « 
the ſymptoms. | 


Mzvicines which promote the ſecretion of urine 


are likewiſe proper in this ſtage of the diſorder. For 


this purpoſe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces of 
gum arabic, pounded together, may be divided into 
twenty-four doſes, one of which may be taken fre- 
quently in a cup of the patient's drink. If theſe 


ſhould make him paſs his urine ſo often as to become 


troubleſome to him, he may either take them lets fre- 
quently, or leave out the nitre altogether, and take 


the ſame quantity of magneſia alba in its ſtead. 


Wren the pain and inflammation are ſeated high 


towards the neck of the bladder, it will be propet 


frequently to throw up an emollient clyſter, which, 
beſides the benefit of procuring ſtools, will ſerve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 


Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be 
found to anſwer very well, Take of the lenitive eleQuary foul 
ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drams, 
rhubarb one dram, and as much of the ſyrup of pale roſes as will 
ſerve to make the whole into a ſoft electuary. Two or three tea 
ſpoonfuls of this may be taken over night, and about the ſ:me 
quantity next morning, every day that the patient chuſes to take 4 
Purge. 

The doſes of the above medicines may be increaſed or diminiſhed 
according as the patient finds it neceſſary. We have ordered the 


ſalts to be diſſolved in a large quantity of water, bec ule it renders 


their operation more mild. 


SOFT 
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SoxT poultices, when they can conveniently be 
applied to the parts, are of great ſervice. They may 
he made of the flower of linſeed, or of wheat bread 
and milk, ſoftened with treſh butter or ſweet oil. 
When poultices cannot be conveniently uſed, cloths 
wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied. I have often 
known the moſt excruciating pains, during the in- 


flammatory ſtate of the gonorrhœa, relieved by one 
or other of theſe applications. 


Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in 


the ſpermatic veſſels, than a proper truſs for the 


icrotum. It ought to be ſo contrived as to ſupport 
the teſticles, and ſhould be worn from the firſt 
appearance of the diſeaſe * it has ceaſed ſome 
weeks. 

Tax above treatment will ſometimes remove the 


gonorrhœa ſo quickly, that the perſon will be in 


doubt whether he really laboured under that diſeaſe. 
This, however, is too favourable a turn to be often 
expected. It more frequently happens that we are 


only able to procure an abatement or remiſſion of the 


inflammatory ſymptoms, ſo far as to make it ſafe to 
have recourſe to the great antidote mercury, which in 
all obſtinate venereal caſes ſeems to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for completing the cure. 

Wuen bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the 
other things recommended above have eaſed the pain, 
ſoftened the pulſe, relieved the heat of urine, and 
rendered the involuntary erections leſs frequent, the 


patient may begin to uſe mercury in any form that is 


moſt agreeable to him. 


Ir 
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Ir he takes the common mercurial pill, two at 


night and one in the morning will be a ſufficient doſe 
at firſt. Should they affect the mouth too much, 


the doſe muſt be leſſened; if not at all, it may be 


gradually increaſed to five or ſix pills in the day. If 


| calomel be thought preferable, two or three grains of 


it, formed into a bolus with a little of the conſerve of 


hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the doſe gradu- 


ally increaſed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
moſt common preparations of mercury now in uſe is 
the corroſive ſublimate. This may be taken in the 


manner recommended under the confirmed lues or 


pox. I have always found it one of the molt fate 


and efficacious medicines when properly uſed. 


Tu above medicines may either be taken every 


day, or every other day, as the patient is able to bear 


them. They ought never to be taken in ſuch quan- 


tity as to raiſe a ſalivation, unleſs in a very flight 


degree, The diſeaſe may be more ſafely, and as cer- 
tainly cured without a ſalivation as with it. When 
the mercury runs off by the mouth, it is not ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in carrying off the diſeaſe, as when it con- 
tinues longer in the body, and is diſcharged gradu- 


ally. 


SHouLD the patient be purged or griped in the 
night by the mercury, he muſt take an infuſion of 
ſenna, or ſome other purgative, and drink freely of 
water-gruel, to prevent bloody ſtools, which are very 
apt to happen ſhould the patient catch cold, or if the 
mercury has not been duly prepared. When the 
bowels are weak, and the mercury is apt to gripe or 
purge, theſe diſagreeable conſequences may be pre- 

— vented 
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" vented by taking with the above pills or bolus half a 


dram, or two ſcruples of. diaſcordium, or the Japonic 
confection. After the pill or bolus has been repeated 
three or four times, a purging potion mult be given, 
to carry off the mercury, and prevent a falivation. 
To prevent the diſagreeable circumſtance of the 


mercury's affecting the mouth too much, or bringing 


on a ſalivation, it may be combined with purgatives. 
With this view the laxative mercurial pill has been 
contrived, the uſual doſe of which 1s halt a dram, or 
three pills, night and morning, to be repeated every 


other day; but the ſafer way 1s for the patient to begin 


with two, or even with one pill, gradually increaſing 


the doſe. 


To ſuch perſons as can neither ſwallow a bolus nor 


a pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, as it 
can be ſuſpended even in a watery vehicle, by means 


of gum-arabic; which not only ſerves this purpoſe, 


but likewiſe prevents the mercury from affecting the 
mouth, and renders it in many reipects a better 
medicine *. 


IT happens very fortunately for 0 who cannot 
be brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewiſe 
for perſons whoſe bowels are too tender to bear it, 
that an external application of it will anſwer equally 


Take quickfilver one dram, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage, 
two diams; let the quickſilver be rubbed with the mucilage, in a 
marble mortar, until the globules of mercury entirely diſappear : 
afterwards add gradually, ſtill continuing the trituration, half an 
ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces of ſimple cinnamon 
water, Two table-ſpoonfals of this ſolution may be taken night 


and morning. Some reckon this the beſt form in v ic cuckhlver 


can be exhibited for the cute cf a gonorrhea, 


well, 
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well, and, in ſome reſpe&s, better. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that mercury taken inwardly for any 
length of time, greatly weakens and diforders the 
bowels; for which reaſon, when a plentiful uſe of it 


becomes neceſſary, we would prefer rubbing to any 


other mode of application whatever. The common 
mercurial, or blue ointment, will anſwer very well. 
Of that which is made by rubbing together equal 
quantities of hog's lard and quickſilver, about a 
dram may be uſed at a time. The beſt time for rub- 
bing it on is at night, and the moſt proper place the 
inner ſide of the thighs, The patient ſhould ſtand 
before the fire when he rubs, and ſhould wear flanne!l 
drawers next his ſkin all the time he is uſing the 
ointment, If ointment of a weaker or ſtronger kind 
be uſed, the quantity mult be increaſed or diminiſhed 
in proportion. 

Ir, during the uſe of the ointment, the inflam- 
mation of the genital parts, together with the heat 
and feveriſhneſs, ſhould return, or if the mouth 
ſhould grow ſore, the gums tender, and the breath 
become offenſive, a doſe or two of Glauber's ſalts, 
or ſome other cooling purge, may be taken, and the 
rubbing intermitted for a few days. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as the ſigns of a ſpitting are gone off, if the 
virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment muſt 
be repeated, but in ſmaller quantities, and at longer 
intervals, than before. Whatever way mercury 1s 
adminiſtered, its uſe muſt be perſiſted in as long as 
any virulency is ſuſpected to remain. 

Dukixc this, which may be called the ſecond ſtage 
of the diſorder, though ſo ſtrict a regimen is not 
neceſſary as in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate, yet 
intem- 
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intemperance of every kind muſt be avoided. - The 
food mult be light, plain, and of caſy digeſtion: and 
the greateſt indulgence that may be allowed with 
reſpect to drink is, a little wine diluted with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water. Spirituous liquors are to 
be avoided in every ſhape. 1 have often known the 
inflammatory ſymptoms renewed and heightened, the 


running increaſed, and the cure rendered extremely 


difficult and tedious, by one fit of exceſſive drink- 
ing. 

WHEN the KOs treatment has removed the heat 
of urine, and ſoreneſs of the genital parts; when the 
quantity of running is conſiderably leſſened, without 


| any pain or ſwelling in the groin or teſticle ſuper- 


vening; when the patient is free from involuntary 


erections; and laſtly, when the running becomes 
| pale, whitiſh, thick, void of ill ſmell, and tenacious 
or ropy; when all or moſt of theſe ſymptoms appear, 
| the gonorrhea is arrived at its laſt ſtage, and we may 


gradually proceed to the uſe of gentle aſtringent, or 


| agglutinating medicines. Theſe, however, ought 

always to be uſed with caution. When the con- 
| ragion is expelled, the running will generally ſtop of 
| itſelf; and when it does not, there is {till reaſon to 
fear, that the virulency is not completely ſubdued. 
| Bur this will ſoon appear; for if the contagion be 


not removed, upon ſtopping the running, ſwelled 


| teſticles, a ſore throat, buboes .. ome other ſymp- 


toms of the pox, will enſue. When this happens, 


| the running mult be again promoted by purges, and 
more mercury mult be wie. 


THaT we may proceed with caution, and not give 


too ſudden a check to the diſcharge, gentle aſtrin- 


gents 


9 
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gents may be mixed with purgative medicines, and 


taken in the tollowing manner : To two ounces of the 


lenitive electuary, add cream of tartar and powdered 


rhubarb, of each half an ounce ; balſam of capivi, 
an ounce and a half. Let theſe be made into an 
electuary, with the ſyrup of pale roſes, and about the 
bulk of a large nutmeg taken evening and morning 
for a doſe. | 

Ir no bad ſymptoms enſue from uſing the above, 


ſtronger aſtringents, if neceſſary, may be adminiſtered, 


as the Venice turpentine, the Peruvian balſam, balſam 


of Gilead, &c. If theſe balſams ſhould occaſion 
nauſea or ſickneſs, the patient, inſtead of them, may 


take fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of 


vitriol, in a glaſs of red wine or water, twice or thrice 
a-day. 1 5 7 

SHoviD the running, notwithſtanding the uſe of 
theſe medicines, ſtill continue, but without any ſigns 
of virulency, recourſe muſt be had to aſtringent 
injections. For this purpoſe a little gum- arabic may 
be diſſolved in three or tour ounces of roſe-water, to 
which ten or twelve grains of the ſugar of lead may 


be added. Two or three drams of this may be daily 


injected up the urethra with a ſmall ſyringe. It 


ſhould be uſed a little warm, and may be made 


ſtronger as the caſe requires, 
Dold this courſe, a proper regimen is like wiſe 


to be obſerved. The patient ought to take gentle 


exerciſe in the open air, but ſhould avoid great heat 
and fatigue. His diet ought to be drying and ag- 
glutinating, as biſcuit, rice, millet, jellies of hartſhorn, 
and other things of a ſtrengthening nature. His 
drink may be Briſtol water, claret, or red port, with 
the 
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the addition of a little water. All exceſs is carefully 
to be avoided, and whatever may have a tendency to 


' weaken or relax the habit. 


Ir all theſe means ſhould prove ineffectual, and 
notwithſtanding the virulency is perfectly cured, a 
running ſhould ſtill remain, the diforder is then de- 
nominated a gleet; the proper treatment whereof we 
ſhall next endeavour to ſhew. 


OF GLEETS. 


A conoRRHOEA frequently repeated, or improperly 
treated, often ends in a gleet, which may either 
proceed from relaxation, or from latent ulcers in 
ſome of the parts which had been the ſeat of the 
gonorrhœa. It is however of the greateſt importance 
in the cure of the gleet, to know from which of 


| theſe cauſes it proceeds. When the diſcharge proves 
very obſtinate, and receives little or no check from 


aſtringent remedies, there is ground to ſuſpect that it 
is owing to ulcers; but if the drain is inconſtant, 
and is chiefly oblervavie when the patient is ſtimu- 
lated by laſcivious ideas, or upon ſtraining to go to 
ſtool, we may reaſonably conclude that it is chiefly 
owing to relaxation. 


In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, 
the principal deſign is to brace, and.reſtore a proper 
degree of tenſion to the debilitated and relaxed veſ- 


ſels. For this purpoſe, beſides the medicines recom- 


mended in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhcea, the patient 
may have recourſe to ſtronger and more powerful 
Nn aſtrin- 
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aſtringents, as the Peruvian bark *, alum, vitriol, 
galls, tormentil, biſtort, balauſtines, Sc. 


WuiLE the patient is taking theſe medicines, the 
cure may be promoted by altringent injections, ſuch 
as are recommended in the laſt age of the gonor- 
rhœa, to which a few grains of. alum, or whit 
vitriol, may occaſionally be added. 


Tux Jaſt remedy which we ſhall mention in this 
caſe is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps 
a more powerful bracer in the whole compaſs of 
medicine, It ought never to he omitted in this 
ſpecies of gleet, unleſs there be ſomething in the 
conſtitution of the patient which renders the uſe of it 
unſafe. The chief objections to the uſe of the cold 
bath are, a full habit, and an unſound ſtate of the 
viſcera, The danger from the former may always be 
leſſened, if not removed by bleeding; but the latter 
is an inſurmountable obſtacle, as the preſſure of the 
water, and the ſudden contraction of the external 
veſſels, by throwing the blood with too much force 
upon the internal parts, are apt to occaſion ruptures 
of the veſſels, or a flux of humours upon the diſeaſed 
organs. But where no objection of this kind pre- 
vails, the patient ought to plunge over head in water 


* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aſtringents, 
and prepared in the following manner : 

Take of Peruvian bark bruiſed ſix drams, of freſh galls bruiſed two 
drams; boil them in a pound and a half of water to a pound: 
the ſtrained liquor add three ounces of the ſimple tincture of 5 
bark. A ſmall tea- cup full of this may be taken three times a. day, 
adding to each cup fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir 6 
8 


every 


every morning faſting, for three or four weeks to- 
gether. He ſhould not however ſtay long in the 


water, and ſhould take care to have his {kin dried as 
ſoon as he comes out. 


Tat regimen proper in this caſe is the ſame as was 
mentioned in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhœa: the 
diet muſt be drying and aſtringent, and the drink 
Spa, Pyrmont or Briſtol waters, with which a little 
claret or red wine may ſometimes be mixed. 


Wu the gleet does not in the ſmalleſt degree 
yield to theſe medicines, there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that it proceeds from ulcers. In this caſe, recourſe 
muſt be had to mercury, and ſuch medicines as tend 
to correct any predominant acrimony with which the 


Juices may be affected, as the decoction of china, 


ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, or the like, 
Mx. Foxpyce ſays, he has ſeen many obliinite 


gleets of two, three, or four years ſtanding, effec- 


tually cured by a mercurial inunction, when almoſt 
every other medicine had been tried in yain. Dr. 
Chapman ſ:ems to be of the ſame opinion; but ſays, 
he has always found the mercury ſucceed belt in this 
caſe when joined with terebiathinate and other ag- 
glutinating medicines, For which reaſon the Doctor 
recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
3 *z and deſires that their ule may be 


* 

* Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a ſuffi. 1ent degree of hard- 
neſs, hal 4n ounce, calomel half a dram, Lei theſe te mixed and 
formed into ſixty pills, of which five cr i; x ma. b- taken night and 
morning. If, during the uſe of theſe pille, the aieu'b oold grow 


ſore, or the breath become offenſive, hey mult be diſcontiaued ti 


theie ſympioms dilappear. 


Nn 2 accom- 
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accompanied with a decoction of guaiacum or far- 
ſaparilla. 

THe laſt kind of remedy which we ſhall mention 
for the cure of ulcers in the urinary paſſage, are the 
ſuppurating candles or bougies; as theſe are prepared 
various ways, and are generally to be bought ready 
made, we ſhall not ſpend time in enumerating the 
different ingredients of which they are compoſed, or 
teaching the manner of. preparing them: Before a 
bougie be introduced into the urethra, however, it 
ſhould be ſmeared all over with ſweet oil, to prevent 
it from ſtimulating too ſuddenly ; it may be ſuffered 
to continue in from one to ſeven or eight hours, ac- 
cording as the patient can bear it. Obſtinate ulcers 
are not only often healed, but tumours and excreſ- 
cences in the urinary paſſages taken away, and an 
obſtruction of urine removed, by means of bougies. 


OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 


Tux ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from in- 
fection lately contracted, or from the venereal poiſon 
lurking in the blood : the latter indeed 1s not very 
common, but the former frequently happens both in 
the firſt and ſecond ſtages of a gonorrhœa; particu- | 
larly when the running 1s unſeaſonably checked, by 
cold, hard drinking, ſtrong draſtic purges, violent 
exerciſe, the too early uſe of aſtringent medicines, or 
the like. 

Iv the inflammatory ſtage bleeding is neceſſary, 
which muſt be repeated according to the urgency of 


the ſymptoms. The food muſt be light, and the 
drink 
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drink diluting. High-ſeaſoned food, fleſh, wines, 
and every thing of a heating nature, are to be 
avoided, Fomentations are of ſingular ſervice. Poul- 
rices of bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh butter or. 
oil, are likewiſe very proper, and ought conſtantly to 

be applied when the patient is in bed: when he is 
up, the teſticle ſhould be kept warm, and ſupported 
by a bag or truſs, which may eaſily be contrived in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent the weight of the teſticle 
from having any effect. 

Ir it ſhould be found impracticable to clear the 
teſticle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and 
extended according to circumſtances, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to lead the patient through ſuch a complete 
antivenereal courſe as ſhall enſure him againſt any 
future uneaſineſs. For this purpoſe, beſides rubbing 
the mercurial ointment on the part, if free from 


pain, or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhœa, 


the patient muſt be confined to bed, if neceſſary, for 
five or {ix weeks, ſuſpending the teſticle all the 
while with a bag or truſs, and plying him inwardly 
with ſtrong JecoRtions of ſarſaparilla. 

Wen theſe means do not ſucceed, and there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancerous habit, 
either of which may ſupport a ſchirrous induration, 


after the venereal poiſon is corrected, the parts 


ſhould be fomented daily with a decoction of hem- 
lock, the bruiſed leaves of which may hkewiſe be 
added to the poultice, and the extract at the ſame 
time taken inwardly . This practice is ſtrongly 


* The exirad of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in 
the manner directed under the article CA& ER. 


Nn 3 recom- 
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recommended by Doctor Stork in ſchirrous and can- 


cerous cafes; and Mr. Fordyce aſſures us, that by 


this method he has cured diſeaſed teſticles of two or 
three years ſtanding, even when ulcerated, and when 
the ichirrus had begun to be affected with pricking 
and lancing pains. . 


OF BUBOEFE'S. 


VENEREAIL buboes are hard tumours ſeated in the 


_ groin, occaſioned by the venereal poiſon lodge in 


this part. They are of two kinds, viz. ſuch as 
procced from a recent infection, and ſuch as accom- 
pany a confirmed lues. ho 
Tue cure of recent buboes, that is, ſuch as appear 
ſoon aſter impure coition, may be firſt attempted by 
diſperſion, and, if that ſhould not ſukceed, by /p pu- 
ration, To promote the diſperſion of a buboe, the 
ſame regimen mull. be obſer ved as was directed in the 
firſt ſtage of a gonorrhea, The patient muſt like- 
wiſe be bled, and take ſome cooling purges, as the 
decoction of tamarinds and ſenna, Glauber's falts, 
and the like, If, by this courſe, the ſwelling and 
other inflammatory ſymptoms abate, we may ſafely 
proceed to the uſe of mercury, which muſt be con- 
bizue till the venercal virus is quite ſubdued. 

Burt if the buboe ſhould, from the beginning, be 
attended with great heat, pain, and pulſation, it 


will be proper to promote its ſuppuration, For this 


purpoſe the patient may be allowed to uſe his ordi- 
nary diet, and to take now and then a glaſs of wine, 


Emollient cataplaſms, conſiſting of bread and milk 
ſoftened 
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| fofrened with oil or freſh butter, may be applied to 


the part; and, in cold conſtitutions, where the 


tumour advances ſlowly, white-lily roots boiled, or 
ſiced onions raw, and a ſufficient quantity of yellow 
baſilicon may be added to the poultice. 

Wuzn the tumour is ripe, which may be known 


by its conical figure, the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a 


fluctuation of matter plainly to be feit under the 


finger, it may be opened either by cauſtic or a 
lancet, and afterwards dreſſed with digeſtive oint- 


ment, 
Ir ſometimes, however, happens that buboes can 
neither be diſperſed nor brought to a ſuppuration, 


but remain hard, indolent tumours. In this caſe the 


| indurated glands muſt be conſumed by cauſtic ; if 
they ſhould become ſchirrous, they mult be diſſolved 

by the application of hemlock both externally and 

internally, as directed in the ſchirrous teſticle. 


OF CHANCRE'S. 


CnAancres are ſuperficial, callous, eating ulcers, 
which may happen either with or without a gonor- 
rhœa. They are commonly ſeated about the private 
parts, and make their appearance in the following 
manner: Firſt a little red pimple ariſes, which ſoon 
becomes pointed at top, and 1s filled with a whitiſh 
matter inclining to yellow. This pimple is hot, and 
itches generally before it breaks: afterwards it de- 


generates into an obſtinate ulcer, the bottom of 


which is uſually covered with a viſcid mucus, and 
whoſe edges gradually become hard and callous. 
Sometimes the firlt appearance reſembles a ſimple 

Nn 4 excori- 
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excoriation of the cuticle z which, however, if the 
cauſe be venereal, ſoon becomes a true chancre. 
A chaxcRE 1s ſometimes a primary affection, but 
it 15 much oftener ſymptomatical, and is the mark of 
a confirmed lues. Primary chancres diſcover them- 
ſelves ſoon after impure coition, and are generally 
ſeated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the 
lips, the nipples of women, the glans penis of 
men, Cc. * 5 

Wren a chancre appears ſoon after impure co- 
ition, its treatment is in every reſpect ſimilar to that 
of the virulent gonorrhœa. The patient muſt obſerve 
the cooling regimen, loſe a little blood, and take 
ſome gentle doſes of ſalts and manna. The parts 
affected ought frequently to be bathed, or rather 
ſoaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the inflam- 
mation be great, an emollient poultice or cataplaſm 


may be applied to them. This courſe will, in moſt 


caſes, be ſufficient to abate the inflachmation, and 
prepare the patient for the uſe of mercury. 
SYMPTOMATIC chancres are commonly accom- 
panied with ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, 
ſcurfy eruptions about the roots of the hair, and 
other ſymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 


may be ſeated in any of the parts mentioned above, 


* When venereal ulcers are ſeated in the lips, the infection 
may be communicated by kiſſing. I have ſeen very obſtinate venereal 
ulcers in the lips, which J had all the reaſon in the world to believe 
were occaſioned ſolely by kiſſing an infected perſon. 
| Nurſes ought to beware of ſuckling infected children, or having 
their breaſts drawn by perſons tainted with the venereal diſeaſe 
This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for nurſes who reſide in the 


neighbourhood of great towns. 


they 
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they commonly appear upon the private parts, or the 
inſide of the thigh. They are alſo leſs painful, but 
frequently much larger and harder than primary 
chancres. As their cure muſt depend upon that of 
the pox, of which they are only a ſymptom, we ſhall 
take no further notice of them, till we come to treat 
of a confirmed lues. 
Tavs we have related moſt of the ſymptoms which 
accompany or ſucceed to a virulent gonorrhea, and 
have alſo given a ſhort view of their proper treat- 
ment; there are, however, ſeveral others which ſome- 
times attend this diſeaſe, as a ſtrangury or obſtruction 
of urine, a phymoſis, paraphymoſis, &c. 
A $TRANGURY may be occaſioned either by a 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction, or an inflammation of the 
urethra and parts about the neck of the bladder. In 
the former caſe, the patient begins to void his urine 
with tolerable eaſe; but as ſoon. as 1t touches the 
galled or inflamed urethra, a ſudden conſtriction 
takes place, and the urine is voided by ſpurts, and 
ſometimes by drops only. When the ſtrangury is 
owing to an inflammation about the neck of the 
bladder, there is a conſtant heat and uneaſineſs about 
this part, a perpetual deſire to make water, while 
the patient can only render a few drops, and a trouble- 
ſome zteneſmus, or conſtant inclination to go to ſtool. 
Waen the ſtrangury is owing to ſpaſm, ſuch 
medicines as tend to dilute and blunt the ſalts of the 
urine will be proper. For this purpoſe, beſides the 
common diluting liquors, ſoft and cooling emulſions, 
ſweetened with the ſyrup of poppies, may be uſed. 
Should theſe not have the deſired effect, bleeding 
and emollient fomentations will be neceſſary, 


WHEN 
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Wx the complaint is evidently owing to an 
inflammation about the neck of the bladder, blecd- 
ing mult be more liberally performed, and repeated 
according te the urgency of the ſymptoms. After 
bleeding, if the ſtrangury ſtill continues, ſoft clyſters 
may be adminiſtered, and emollient fomentations 
applied to the region of the bladder. At the ſame 
time, the patient may take every four hours a tea- 
cupful of barley-water, to an Engliſh pint of which, 
fix ounces of the ſyrup of marſh-mallows, four 
ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, and half an ounce 


of nitre, may be added, If theſe remedies ſhould 


not relieve the complaint, and a total ſuppreſſion of 
urine ſhould come on, bleeding muſt be repeated, 


and the patient ſet in a warm bath up to the middle. 


It will be proper, in this caſe, to diſcontinue the 
diuretics. | 

SOMETIMES it is neceſſary in this caſe to draw off 
the water with a catheter; but, as the patient is ſel- 
dom able to bear its being introduced, we would 
rather recommend the uſe of mild bougies. Theſe 
ſoften and lubricate the paſſage, and greatly facilitate 
the diſcharge of urine. Whenever they begin to 
ſtimulate or give any uneaſineſs, they may be with- 
drawn. | 

Taz phymoſis is ſuch a conſtriction of the pre puce 
over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 
wards; the paraphymc/7s, on the contrary, is ſuch a 
conſtriction of the prepuce behind the glans, as 
hinders it from being brought forward. 

TRE treatment of theſe ſymptoms is ſo nearly the 
ſame with that of the virujent gonorrhea, that we 
have no occaſion to enlarge upon it. In general, 

| 9 | bleeding, 
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bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomenta- 
tions are ſufficient. Should theſe, however, fail of 
removing the ſtricture, and the parts be threatened 
with a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of ipe- 
cacoanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be 


given for a vomit, and may be worked off with warm 
water or thin gruel. 


Ir ſometimes, however, happens, that in ſpite of 
all endeavours to the contrary, the inflammation goes 
on, and ſymptoms of a beginning mortification ap- 
pear. When this is the caſe, the prepuce muſt be 
ſcarified with a lancet, and, if neceſſary, divided, 
in order to prevent à ſtrangulation, and ſet the im- 
priſoned glans at liberty. We ſhall not deſcribe the 
manner of performing this operation, as it ought 


always to be done by a ſurgeon. When a mortifi- 


cation has actually taken place, it will be neceſfary, 
beſides performing the above operations, to foment 
the parts frequently with cloths wrung out of a 


ſtrong decoction of camomile flowers and bark, and 


to give the patient a dram of the bark in powder 
every two or three hours. 


WIR regard to the priapiſin, chordee, 5 other 
diſtortions of the penis, their treatment is noway 
different from that of the gonorrhœa. When they 
prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few 
drops of laudanum at night, «ſpecially after the 
operation of a purgative through the day. 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUES OR POX. 


We have hitherto treated of thoſe diſorders in 
which the venereal poiſon is ſuppoſed to be confined 


chiefly to the particular part by which it was re. 


ceived, and ſhall next take a view of the lues in its 
confirmed ſtate, that is, when the poiſon is actually 
received into the blood, and, circulating with it 
through every part of the body, mixes with the 
ſeveral ſecretions, and renders the whole habit 
tainted, 


Tu ſymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in 


the groin, pains of the head and joints, which are 
peculiarly troubleſome in the night, or when the 
patient is warm in bed; ſcabs and ſcurf in various 
parts of the body, eſpecially on the head, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, reſembling honey- comb; corroding 
ulcers in various parts of the body, which generally 
begin about the throat, from whence they creep 
gradually, by the palate, towards the cartilage of the 
noſe, which they deſtroy ; excreſcences or exoſtoſes 
ariſe in the middle of the bones, and their ſpongy 
ends become brittle, and break upon the leaſt acci- 
dent; at other times they are ſoft, and bend like 
wax; the conglobate glands become hard and callous, 
and form, in the neck, arm-pits, groin, and meſen- 
tery, hard moveable tumours, like the king's evil; 
tumours of different kinds are likewiſe formed in the 
lymphatic veſſels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as 
the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c. the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, redneſs, and ſometimes 
with total blindneſs, and the cars with a ſinging 
noile, 
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noiſe, pain, and deafneſs, whilſt their internal fub- 
ſtance is exulcerated and rendered carious ; at length 
all the animal, vital, and natural functions are de- 
praved ; the face becomes pale and livid; the body 
emaciated and unfit for motion, and the miſerable 
patient falls into an atrophy or waſting conſump- 
tion. | 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to the ſex; as 
cancers of the breaſt; a ſuppreſſion or overflow of 
the menſes; the whites ; hyſteric affections; an in- 
flammation, abſceſs, ſchirrus, gangrene, cancer, or 
ulcer of the womb; they are generally either barren 
or ſubject to abortion ; or, if they bring children into 
the world, they have an univerſal eryſipelas, are half 
rotten, and covered with ulcers, 

Such is the catalogue of ſymptoms attending this 
| dreadful diſeaſe in its confirmed ſtate. Indeed they 
are ſeldom all to be met with in the ſame perſon, or 
at the ſame time; ſo many of them, however, are 
generally preſent as are ſufficient to alarm the pa- 
tient; and if he has reaſon to ſuſpect the infection is 
lurking in his body, he ought immediately to ſet 
about the expulſion of it, otherwiſe the moſt tragical 
conſequences will enſue. 

Tu only certain remedy hitherto known in 
Europe, for the cure of this diſeaſe, is mercury, 
which may be uſed in a great variety of forms, with 
nearly the ſame ſucceſs. Some time ago it was 
reckoned impoſſible to cure a confirmed lues without 
a ſalivation; this method is now, however, pretty 
generally laid aſide, and mercury is found to be as 
efficacious, or rather more ſo, in expelling the vene- 

2 TO real 
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real poiſon, when adminiſtered in ſuch a manner ag 
Not to run off by the ſalivary glans, 

- Var1ovs preparations of mercury have been ex. 
tolled at different times, by different authors, tor the 
cure of the venereal diſeaſe ; but after all it has been 
found, that the moſt ſimple forms in which it can be 
introduced into the ſyſtem, generally ſucceed as well 
as the moſt elaborate chemical preparations. Thus, 
an ointment or pill prepared by triturating common 
quickſilver with greaſe, reſin, or mucilage, will, if 
uſed for a ſufficient length of time, remove the moſt 
obſtinate venereal ſymptoms, unleſs where the con- 
ſtitution is ſo far deſtroyed as to render a cure im- 
poſſible. 

THESE may be uſed in the ſame manner as for the 
virulent gonorrhœa; and if any ſymptoms of a ſali- 
vation ſhould appear, they muſt be diſcontinued for 
ſome days, and a purge or two taken, It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain either the exact quantity of theſe 
medicines that mult be taken, or the time they ought 
to be continued 1n order to pertorm a cure, Theſe 
will ever vary according to the conſtitution of the 
patient, the ſeaſon of the year, the degree of infec- 
tion, the time it has lodged in the body, &c, But 
though it is difficult, as Aſtruc obſerves, to deter- 
mine, d priori, what quantity of mercury will, in the 
whole, be neceſſary to cure this diſtemper com- 
pletely; yet it may be judged of 4 poſteriori, from 
the abatement and -cealing of the ſymptome. The 
ſame author adds, That commonly not leſs t12n two 
ounces of the ſtrong mercurial ointment is ſuſſicient, 
and not more than three or four ounces-nece:lary. 


Tut 
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Tre only chemical preparation of mercury which 
we {hall take notice of, is the corroſtve ſublimare. 


his was ſome time ago brought into ule for the 


venercal diſeaſe, in Germany, by the illuſtrious Baron 
Van Swieten; and was ſoon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time 
phyſician to the army, The method of giving it is. 
as follows: One grain of corrolive ſublimate 1s diſ- 
ſolved in two ounces of French brandy or malt 
ſpirits; and of this ſolution, an crdina ary table- ſpoon- 
ful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be taken 
ty / ice a day, and to be continued as long as any ſymp- 
roms of the diſorder remain. To thoſe whole ſtomach 
cannot bear the ſolution, the ſublimate may be given 
in form of pill. 

SEVERAL roots, woods, and barks, have been re- 
commended for curing the venereal diſeaſe; but 
none of them have been found, upon experience, to 
an{wer the high encomiums which had been paſſed 


upon them. Though no one of theſe is to be de- 


pended upon alone, yet when joined with mercury, 
tome of them are found to be very benelicial in pro- 
moting a cure. One of the beit we yet know is 
farlaparilla. Three ounces of the dried root fliced, 
may be boiled in two Englith quarts of water to one, 


adding towards the end a little liquorice- root, to take 


off the diſagreeable taſte, 'T tis quantity may be 
divided into three or four doſes, and taken in the 
ipace of twenty four hours. As this decoction not 
only promotes the cure of the venereal difeaſe, but 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and acts as a reſtorative, it 
cannot fail to be of ſingular {ervice where the patient 
is greatly weakened or exhauſted by the diſeaſe. 

Trz 
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THE mezereon-root is likewiſe found to be à 
powerful aſſiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other 
mercurial. It may either be uſed along with the ſar. 
ſaparilla, or by itſelf, When they are uſed together, 
an ounce of the freſh bark of the mezereon-root may 
be mixed with eight ounces of ſarſaparilla, and a 
little liquorice added to them, as above. Thoſe who 
chuſe to uſe the mezereon by itſelf, may boil an 
ounce of the freſh bark, taken from the root, in 
twelve Engliſh pints of water to eight, adding to- 
wards the end an ounce of liquorice. The doſe of 
this is the ſame as of the decoction of ſarſaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America 
cure the venereal diſeaſe in every ſtage by a decoction 

of the root of a plant called the Lobelia. It is uſed 
either freſh or dried; but we have no certain accounts 
with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix 
other roots with it, as thoſe of the ranunculus, the 
ceanothus, Sc. but whether theſe are deſigned to 
diſguiſe or aſſiſt it, is doubtful. The patient takes a 
large draught of the decoction early in the morning, 
and continues to uſe it for his ordinary drink through 
the day “. | 

Maxy 


® Though we are till very much in the dark with regard to the 
method of curing this diſeaſe among the natives of America, yet 
nothing is more certain than that they do cure it with ſpeed, ſafety, 
and ſucceſs, and that without the leaſt knowlege of mercury, 
Hence it becomes an object of conſiderable importance to diſcover 
their method of cure, This might ſurely be done by making trials 
of the various plants which are found in thoſe parts, and particu- 
larly of ſuch as the natives are known to make uſe of. All ſavage 
nations take their medicine chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, and 


are often poſſeſſed of valuable ſecrets with regard to the virtues of 
| plants, 
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Many other roots and-woods might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the venereal 
diſeaſe, as the china-root, the roots of ſoap. wort, 
burdock; Sc. as alſo the wood of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras; but as none of theſe have been found to 
poſſeſs virtues ſuperior to thoſe already mentioned, 
we ſhall, for the ſake of brevity, paſs them over, 


and ſhall conclude our obſervations on the diſeaſe 


with a few general remarks concerning the proper 


management of the patient, and the nature of the 
infection; 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS; 


Tut condition of the patient ought always to be 
conſidered previous to his entering upon a courſe of 


| mercury in any form. It would be equally raſh and 


dangerous to adminiſter mercury to a perſon labour- 
ing under any violent acute diſeaſe ; as a putrid fever, 
pleuriſy, peripneumony, or the like. It would like- 
wiſe be dangerous in ſome chronic diſeaſes; as a 
dropſy, a ſchirrus, a flow hectic fever, or the laſt 
ſtage of a conſumption. Sometimes, however, the 


two laſt- named diſcaſes proceed from a confirmed 


lues; in which caſe it will be neceſiary to give mer- 
cury. In chronic diſeaſes of a leſs Jangenoun nature, 


as the aſthma, the gravel, and ſuch like, mercury, if 


plants, of which more enlightened nations are ignorant, Indeed 


we make no doubt but ſome plants of our own giowth, were 


proper pains taken to diſcover them, would be found as efficacious 
ia curing the venereal diſ-aſe as thoſe "ft America; but while 
paylicians are implicitly led Ly great names, and other people dare 
rot make experiments, theſe are lizely to remain in the dark. 


Oo neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, may be ſafely adminiſtered. If the patient's 
ſtrength has been greatly exhauſted by ſickneſs, la. 
bour, abſtinence, or any other cauſe, the uſe of mer- 
cury muſt be poſtponed, till by time, reſt, and a 
proper nouriſning diet, it can be ſufficiently reſtored, 

MkRcuay ought not to be adminiſtered to women 
during the menſtrual flux, or. when the period is near 
at hand, Neither ſhould it be given in the laſt ſtage 
of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not near 
the time of her delivery, and circumftances render it 
neceſſary, mercury may be given, but in ſmaller FF | 
doſes, and at greater intervals than uſual : with theſe 
precautions, both the mother and child may be cured 
at the ſame time; if not, the diforder will at leaſt be 
kept from growing worſe, till the woman be brought 
to bed and ſufficiently recovered, when a more effec- 
tual method may be purſued, which, if ſhe ſuckles 
her child, will in all probability be ſufficient for the 
cure of both. 

Mzrcury ovght always to be adminiſtered to 
- Infants with the greateſt caution. Their tender con- 
dition unfits them for ſupporting a falivation, and In 
makes it neceſſary to adminiſter even the mildeſt pre- Nn 
parations of mercury to them with a ſparing hand. Nu 
A ſimilar conduct is recommended in the treatment I 7: 
of old perſons, who have the misfortune to labour I n 
under a confirmed lues. No doubt the infirmities of I n 
age muſt render people leſs able to undergo the n 
fatigues of a ſalivation; but this, as was formerly 
obſerved, is ſeldom neceſſary; beſides, we have tl 
generally found, that mercury had much leſs effect I 
upon very old perſons than on thoſe who were FF to 
younger, 
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HvsrERIO and hypochondriac perſons, and ſuch 
as are ſubject to an habitual diarrhoea or dyſentery, 
or to frequent and violent attacks of the epilepſy, or 
who are afflicted with the ſcrophula, or the ſcurvy, 
ought to be cautious in the uſe of mercury, Where 


| any one of theſe diſorders prevails, it ought either, if 
| poſſible, to be cured, or at leaſt palliated, before the 
| patient enters upon a courſe of mercury. When this 


cannot be done, the mercury muſt be adminiſtered 


in ſmaller doſes, and at longer intervals than 
| uſual. 


Tur moſt proper ſeaſons for entering upon a 


| courſe of mercury, are the ſpring and autumn, when 
the air is of a moderate warmth ; if the circumſtances 
| of the caſe, however, will not admit of delay, we 
| muſt not defer the cure on account of the ſeaſon, but 
{ muſt adminiſter the mercury; taking care, at the 
| ſame time, to keep the patient's chamber warmer 


or cooler, according as the ſeaſon of the year re- 


| quires, 


Tre next thing to be conſidered is the preparation 


| neceſſary to be obſerved before we proceed to ad- 
| miniſter a courſe of mercury. Some lay great ſtreſs 


upon this circumſtance, obſerving, that by previouſly 
relaxing the veſſels, and correcting any diſorder which 


| may happen to prevail in the blood, not only the 


mercury will be diſpoſed to act more kindly, but 
many other inconveniencies will be prevented. 

Wr have already recommended bleeding and gen- 
tle purges, previous to the adminiſtration of mer- 
cury, and ſhall only now add, that theſe are always 
to be repeated according to the age, ſtrength, con- 

O O 2 ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, and other circumſtances of the patient. 
Afterwards, if it can be conveniently done, the 
Patient ought to bathe once or twice a-day, for a few 
days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the mean 
time muſt be light, moiſt, and cooling. Wine, and 
all heating liquors, alſo violent bodily exerciſe, and 
all great exertions of the mind, are carefully to be 
avoided. 

A PROPER regimen is likewiſe to be obſerved by 
ſuch as are under a courſe of mercury. Inattention 
to this not only endangers the patient's life, but often 
alſo diſappoints him of a cure. A far lets quantity 
of mercury will be ſufficient for the cure of a perſon 
who lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of 
exceſs, than of one who cannot endure to put the 
ſmalleſt reſtraint upon his appetites: indecd it but 
rarely happens that ſuch ever are thoroughly 
cured, EET 

THERE is hardly any thing of more importance, 
either for preventing or removing venereal infection, 
than cleanlineſs. By an early attention to it, the in- 
fection might often be prevented from entering the 
body; and, where it has already taken place, its 
effects may be greatly mitigated. The moment any 
perſon has reaſon to ſuſpect that he has received the 
infection, he ought to waſh the parts with water and 
ſpirits, {weet oil, or milk and water; a ſmall quan- 
tity of the laſt may likewiſe be injected up the urethra, 


if it can be conveniently done. Whether this diſcaſe 


at firſt took its riſe from cirtineſs is hard to #ty ; but 
wherever that prevails, the infection is jound in its 
greateſt degree of virulence, whici. gives ground to 
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believe that a ſlrift attention to cleanlineſs would 
go far towards extirpatibg it altogether “. 

Wen the venercal diſeaſe has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it often becomes a diforder of 
the habit. in this caſe the cure mult be attempted 
by reſtoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction of far- 
ſaparilla, and ſuch like, to which mercury may be 
occaſionally added. It is a common practice in 
North Britain to ſend ſuch patients to drink goat- 
whey. This 1s a very proper plan, provided the 
infection has been totally eradicated before-hand; 


have not only often ſeen a recent infection carried off in a few 


days by means of cleanlineſs, viz. bathing, fomentations, injec- 


tions, Oc. but have likewiſe found it of the greatci advantage in 
tie more advanced ſtages of the difeaſe, Of this I had lately a very 
r:ma;kable inſtance, in a man whoſe penis was almoſt wholly con- 
ſumed by venereal ulcers; the matter had been allowed to continue 
on the ſores, without any care having been taken to clean them, 
til), notwitkitanding the uſe of mercury and other medicines, it had 
ae the effects above-mentioned. 1 ordered warm milk and 
water to be injected three or four times a- day into all the ſinuous 
ulccrz, in order to waſh out the matter; aſter which they were 
guffed with dry lint, to abſorb the freſh matter as it was generated. 
The.patient at the ſame time took every day half a grain of the cor- 
roſire ſublimate of mercury, diſſolved in an ounce of brandy, and 


| crank an Englith quart of the decoction of ſarſaparilla. By this 


treatment, in about ſix weeks, he was perfectly cured ; and, what 
was very remarkable, a part of the penis was actually regencrated. 


Doctor Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the lues 
vererea Which prevails in the weſt of Scotland, to which the natives 
vive the name of $:bb7ns or $ivwins, The Dod or obſerves that the 
ſpreading of this diſeaſe is chictly owing to neglect of cleanlineſs, 
and ſeems to think that by due attention to that virtue it might be 
extirpated. The treatment of this diſeaſe is fimilar to that of a con- 
E:acd lues or pox. 
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often laid under of being ſoon well. 
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but when that is not the caſe, and the patient truſts 
to the whey far finiſhing his cure, he will often be 
diſappointed, I have frequently known the diſeaſe 
return with all its virulence after a courſe of goat- 
whey, even when that courſe had been thought quite 
ſufficient for completing the cure. 

One of the moſt unfortunate circumſtances attend- 
ing patients in this diſeaſe, is the neceſſity they are 
This induces 
them to take medicine too faſt, and to leave it off 
too ſoon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement, would often be ſufficient to 
perfect the cure; whereas by the neglect of theſe, 2 
ſmall degree of virulence is ſtill left in the humours, 
which gradually vitiates, and at length contaminates 
the whole maſs. To avoid this, we would adviſe 
that the patient ſhould never leave off taking medi- 
cine immediately upon the diſappearing of the ſymp- 
toms, but continue it for ſome time after, gradually 
leſſening the quantity, till there is ſufficient ground to 
believe that the diſeaſe is entirely eradicated. 

Ir is not only difficult, but abſolutely impoſſible, 
to aſcertain the exact degree of virulence that may 
attend the diſeaſe; for which reaſon it will always be 
2 much ſafer rule to continue the uſe of medicine too 
long, than to leave it off too ſoon. I his ſcems to be 


the leading maxim of a modern practitioner of ſomt 
note for the venereal dilcaſe, who always orders his 
patient to perform a quarantine of forty days, during 
which time he takes forty bottles of, I ſuppoſe, a 
ſtrong decoction of ſarſaparilla, or ſome other anti- 


Whoever takes this method, and 
adde 


vencreal ſimple. 
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adds a ſufficient quantity of corroſive ſublimate, or 
ſome other active preparation of mercury to the 
decoction, will ſeldom fail to cure a confirmed 
lues. 

Ir is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this 
diſeaſe, that not one in ten of thoſe who contract 
it are either able or willing to ſubmit to a proper 
plan of regimen. The patient is willing to take 
medicine; but he muſt follow his buſineſs, and, 
to prevent ſuſpicions, muſt eat and drink like the 
reſt of the family. This is the true ſource of nine 
tenths of all the miſchief ariſing from the venereal 
diſeaſe. I never knew the cure attended with any 
great difficulty or danger where the patient ſtrictly 
followed the phyſician's advice; but a volume 
would not be ſufficient to point out the dreadful 


| conſequences which proceed from an oppoſite con- 


duct. Schirrous teſticles, ulcerous ſore throats, con- 
ſumptions, carious bones, and a rotten progeny, 
are @ few of the bleſſings derived from this 
ſource. 

TH is a ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, with regard 
to this diſeaſe, which proves fatal to many, A 


perſon of a ſound conſtitution contracts a ſlight 


degree of the diſorder. He gets well without taking 
any great care, or uſing much medicine, and hence 
concludes, that this will always be the caſe. The 
next time the diſeaſe occurs, though ten times more 
virulent, he purſues the ſame courſe, and his con- 
ſtitution is ruined. Indeed the different degrees of 
virulence in the ſmall-pox are not greater than in this 
diſeaſe, though, as the learned Sydenham obſerves, 
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in ſome caſes the moſt ſkilful phyſician cannot 
cure, and in others the moſt ignorant old woman 
cannot kill the patient in that diforder. Though 
a good conſtitution is always in favour of the pa- 
tient, yet too great ſtreſs may be laid upon it. It 
does not appear from obſervation, that the moſt 


robuſt conſtitution is able to overcome the virulence 


of che venereal contagion, after it has got into the 
habit. In this caſe a proper courſe of medicine is 
always indiſpenſibly neceſſarꝛ. 


ALTHouGH it js impoſſible, on account of the 
different degrees of virulence, Sc. to lay down 
fixed and certain rules for the cure of this dilcaſe, 
yet the following general plan will always be tound 
fafe, and often ſucceſsful, viz. to bleed and ad- 


miniſter gentle purges during the inflammatory ſtate, 


and as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation are 
abated, to adminiſter mercury, in any form that 
may be moſt agreeable to the patient. The fame 


medicine, aſſiſted by the decoction of ſarſaparilla 


and a proper regimen, will not only ſecure the 
conſtitution againſt the further progreſs of a con- 
firmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure, | 5 | 
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CHAP. XLVI. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
OMEN, in all civilized nations, have the ma- 
nagement of domeſtic affairs; and it is very 


proper they ſhould, as nature has made them leſs fit 
for the more active and laborious employments. This 


indulgence, however, is generally carried too far; 


and females, inſtead of being benefited by it, are 
oreatly injured, from the want of exerciſe and free air. 
To be ſatisfied of this, one need only compare the 
freſh-and ruddy looks of a milk-maid with the pale 
complexion of thoſe females whoſe whole buſineſs lies 
within doors. Though Nature has made an evident 
diſtinction between the male and female with regard 


to bodily ſtrength and vigour, yer ſhe certainly never 


meant, either that the one ſhould be always without, 
or the other always within doors, 

Tax confinement of females, beſides hurting their 
figure and complexion, relaxcs their ſolids, weakens 
their minds, and diforders all the functions of the 
body. Hence proceed obſtructions, indigeſtion, fla- 
tulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous 
diſorders. Theſe not only unfit women for being mo- 
thers and nurſes, but often render them whimſical 
and ridiculous. A ſound mind depends ſo much upon 
a healthy body, that where the latter is wanting, the 
former is rarely to be found. 


I Have always obſerved, that women who were 
chiefly employed without doors, in the different 


branches 
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branches of huſbandry, gardening, and the like, were 
almoſt as hardy as their huſbands, and that their chil. 
dren were likewiſe ſtrong and healthy. But as the bad 
effects of confinement and inactivity upon both ſexes 
have been already ſhown, we ſhall proceed to point 
out theſe circumſtances in the ſtructure and deſign of 
females, which ſubject them to peculiar diſeaſes; the 
chief of which are, their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, 
and child-bearing. Theſe indeed cannot properly be 
called diſeaſes themſelves, but from the delicacy of 
the ſex, and their being often improperly managed in 
{uch ſituations, they beeome the ſource of numerous 
calamities. . 


OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE, 


FeMALEs generally begin to menſtruate about the 
age of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which ren. 
ders theſe two periods the molt critical of their lives. 
About the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, the con- 
ſtitution undergoes a very conſiderable change, gene- 
rally indeed for the better, though ſometimes for the 
worſe. The greateſt care is now neceſſary, as the fu- 
ture health and happineſs of the female depends, in a 
creat meaſure, upon her conduct at this period *, 


lt js the duty of mothers and thoſe who are intruſted with the 
education of girls, to inſtruct them early in the conduct and manage- 
nent of themſclves at this. critical period of their lives, Falſe mo- 
deſty, inatteation, and ignorance of what is beneficial or hurtful at 
this time, are the ſources of many diſeaſes and misfortunes 1n lite, 
which a few ſenſible leſſons from an experienced matron might have 
prevented, Nor js care leſs eceflary in the ſubſequent returns of 
this diſcharge, Taking improper food, or catching cold at this pe- 
riod, is often ſufficient to ruin the health, or to render the female 
ever aſter incapable of procreation, 1 
| 7 
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Ir a girl about this time of life be confined to the 
houſe, kept conſtantly fitting, and neither allowed to 
romp about, nor employed in any active buſineſs, 
which gives exerciſe to the whole body, ſhe becomes 
weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly 
prepared, ſhe looks pale and wan; her health, ſpirits, 
and vigour decline, and ſhe ſinks into a valetudinary 
for life. Such is the fate of numbers of thoſe un- 
happy females, who, either from two much indul- 
gence, or their own narrow circumſtances, are, at this 
critical period of life, denied the benefit of exerciſe 
and free air. 

A Lazy indolent diſpoſition proves likewiſe very 
hurtful to girls at this period. One ſeldom meets 
with complaints from obſtructions amongſt the more 
active and induſtrious part of the ſex; whereas the in- 
dolent and lazy are ſeldom free from them. Theſe 
are, in a manner, eat up by the chlorgſis, or green- 
ſickneſs, and other diſeaſes of this nature. We would 
therefore recommend it to all who wiſh to eſcape theſe 
calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their 
greateſt enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
open air as poſſible. _ 

ANOTHER thing which proves very hurtful to girls 
about this period of life, is unwholeſome food. Fond 
of all manner of traſh, they often indulge in it, till 
their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence enſue 
indigeſtions, want of appetite, and a numerous train 
of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it is ut- 
terly impoſſible that the ſecretions ſhould go properly 
on: Accordingly we find, that ſuch girls as lead an 
ndolent life, and eat great quantities of traſh, are not. 


only 


* 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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only ſubject to obſtructions of the menſes, but likewiſe 
to glandular obſtructions; as the icropnula or K ng's 
evil, &c, | 

A pur. diſpolition is eit ue hurtful to girls 
at this period. It is a rare thing to tre a ſprightly 
girl who does not enjoy good healrh, while the grave, 
moping, melancholy creature proves the very prey of 
vapours and hyſterics. Youth is the ſeaſon for mirth 
and cheerfulneſs. Let it therefore be indulged. It 
is an abſolute duty. To lay in a ſtock of health in 
time of youth, 1s as neceſſary a piece of prudence as to 


make proviſion againſt the decays of old age, While 


therefore wiſe Nature prompts the happy youth to join 
in ſprightly amuſements, let not the ſevere dictates of 
hoary age forbid the uſeful impulſe, nor damp with 
{crious gloom the ſeaſon deſtined to mirth and inno- 
cent feſtivity. 
AxorTneR thing very hurtful to females about this 
period of lite 1s firair clothes. They are fond of a 
fine ſhape, and fooliſhly imagine, that this can be 


acquired by lacing themſelves tight. Hence, by 


ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowels, they hurt the di- 
geſtion, and occaſion many incurable maladies. This 
error is not indeed ſo common as it has been; but, as 
faſhions change, it may come about again: we there. 


fore think it not improper to mention it. I know 


many females who, to this day, feel the direful effects 
of that wretched cuſtom which prevailed ſome years 
ago, of ſqueezing every girl into as ſmall a ſize in the 
middle as poſſible. Human invention could not pot- 
ſibly have deviſed a practice more deſtructive to 
health, 

AFTER 
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AFTER a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the men/es uſually begin to flow, and they do not 
appear, but, on the contrary, her health and ſpirits 
begin to decline, we would adviſe, inſtead of ſhutting 
the poor girl up in the houſe, and doſing her with 
ſteel, aflafeetida, and other nauſeous drugs, to place 
her in a ſituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit of 
free air and agreeable company. There let her eat 
wholeſome food, take ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe 
herſclf in the moſt agreeable manner; and we have 
little reaſon to fear, but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will do 
her proper work. Indeed ſhe ſeldom fails, unleſs 
where the fault is on our fide. 

Tufts diſcharge in the beginning is ſeldom ſo inſtan- 
tancous as to {urprize females unawares. It is gene- 
rally preceded by ſymptoms which foretel its ap— 
proach; as a ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in 


the loins; diſtenſion and hardneſs of the breaſts; 


head- ach; loſs of appetite; laſſitude; paleneſs of the 
countenance; and ſometimes a ſlight degree of fever. 


When thele ſymptoms appear about the age at which 


the men!lrual jlux utually begins, every thing ſhould 
be carefully avoided which may obſtruct that neceſ- 
lary and ſalutary evacuation; and all means uſed to 
promote it; as ſitting frequently over the ſteams of 


warm water, drinking warm diluting liquors, Wc, 


AFTER the menſes have once begun to flow, the 
grcateſt care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing 
that may tend to obſtruct them. Females ought to be 
ExXCeediNg Cautious of what they eat or drink at the 
time they are out of order. Every thing that is cold, 
or apt to ſour on the :#omach, ought to be avoided ; 
as fruit, butter-milk, and tuch like, Fith, and all 

kinds 
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kinds of food that are hard of digeſtion, are alſo to be 
| avoided. As it is impoſſible to mention every thing 
that may diſagree with individuals at this time, we 
would recommend it to every female to be very atten» 
tive to what diſagrees with herſelf, and carefully to 
avoid it. 

CoLD is extremely hurtful to females at this parti- 
cular period. More of the ſex date their diſorders 
from colds, caught while they were out of order, than 
from all other cauſes. This ought ſurely to put them 
upon their guard, and to make them very circumſpect 
in their conduct at ſuch times. A degree of cold that 
will not in the leaſt hurt them at another time, will, 
at this period, be ſufficient entirely to ruin their health 
and conſtitution. e | 

Tur greateſt attention ought likewiſe to be paid to 
the mind, which ſhould be kept as eaſy and cheerful 
as poſſible. Every part of the animal ceconomy 1s in- 
fluenced by the paſſions, but none more ſo than this. 
Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occaſion obſtructions of the menſtrual flux, 
which prove abſolutely incurable. 

From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except 
in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be 
_ uſed to reſtore it. For this purpoſe we would recom- 
mend ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, open, and rather 
cool air; wholeſome diet, and, if the body be weak 
and languid, generous liquors; alſo cheerful com- 
pany, and all manner of amuſements. If theſe fail, 
recourſe mult be had to medicine. 

Warn the obſtructions proceed from a weale re- 
laxed ſtate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to 
promote digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the 
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body in preparing good blood, ought to be uſed. The 
principal of theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with 
other bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iron 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to 
an Engliſh quart, and after it has ſtood for two or 
three weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine- 
glaſs of it taken twice a- day: or the prepared ſtee] 
may be taken in a doſe of half a dram, mixed with a 
little honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The 
bark and other bitters may either be taken in ſubſtance 
or infuſton, as is moſt agreeable to the patient. 
WN obſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of 
the blood; and for women of a groſs or full habit, eva- 
cuations, and ſuch medicines as attenuate the hu- 
mours, are neceſſary, The patient in this caſe ought 
to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm 
water, to take now and then a cooling purge, and to 
live upon a ſpare thin diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, 
water, or ſmall beer, and ſhe ought to take ſufficient 
exerciſe. A tea-ſpoonful of the tincture of black hel- 
lebore may alſo be taken twice aan in a cup or warm 
water. 
Wren obſtructions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, Sc. every method ſhould 
be taken to amuſe and divert the patient. And that 
ſhe may the more readily forget the cauſe of her afflic- 
tion, ſhe ought, if poſſible, to be removed from the 
place where it happened. A change of place, by pre- 
ſenting the mind with a variety of new objects, has 
often a very happy influence in relieving it from the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. A ſoothing, kind, and affable beha- 
viour to females in this ſituation is alſo of the laſt im- 
portance. 
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An obſtruction of the men/es is often the effect of 
other maladies. When this 1s the. caſe, inſtead of 


giving medicines to force down that diſcharge, which | 


might be dangerous, we ought; by all means, to en- 
deavour to reſtore the patient's health and ſtrength, 
When that is effected, the other will return of courſe. 

Bur the menſtrual flux may be too great as well as 
too ſmall, When this happens, the patient becomes 
weak, the colour pale, the. appetite and digeſtion are 
bad, and cedematous ſwellings of the feet, dropſies, 
and conſumptions often enſue. This frequently hap- 


pens to women about the age of forty-five or fifty, 


and is very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a 
ſedentary life; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, 
high- ſcaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors; exceſſive fatigue; relaxation; a diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood; violent paſſions of the mind, &c, 
To reſtrain this flux, the patient ſhould be kept 
quiet and eaſy both in body and mind, If it be very 
violent, ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to 
live upon a cool and ſlender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread; and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. It theſe be not ſuffi- 
cient to ſtop the flux, ſtronger aſtringents may be 
uſed, as Japan earth, allum, the Peruvian bark, Sc.“ 


* Two drams of allum and one of Japan earth may be pouided 
together, and divided into eight or nine doles, one of Which may 
de taken three times a-day. 


Perions whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the allum, may take two table- 


ſpoonſuls of the tinclure of roſes three vr four times a-day, to cach 
doſe of which, ten drops of Iaudanum may be adoed. . 

If theſe ſhould fail, half a dram of the Peruvian bark, in powder, 
with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, in a glaſs of 
red wine, four times a-day. 
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Tae «terine flux may offend in quality as well as in 


| quantity. What is uſually called the fuor albus, or 


whites, is a very common diſeaſe, and proves ex- 
tremely hurtful to delicate women. This diſcharge, 


however, is not always white, but ſometimes pale, 
yellow, green, or of a blackiſh colour; ſometimes it 


is ſharp and corroſive, ſometimes foul and fœtid, &c, 


| It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in the 


back, loſs of appetite, ſwelling of the feet, &c. It 


| generally proceeds from a relaxed and debilitated ſtate 
of the body, ariſing from indolence, the exceſſive uſe 
of tea, coffee, or other weak and watery diet, 


To remove this diſeafe, the patient mult take as 


much exercile as ſhe can bear without fatigue. Her 
food muſt be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſ- 
tion; and her drink pretty generous, as red port or 
| claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, or lime-water. 


Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known 


W rong broths have an exceeding good effect; and 


ſometimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. The 
patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When me- 
dicine is neceſſary, we know none preferable to the 
Peruvian bark, which, in this caſe, ought always to 
be taken in ſubſtance. In warm weather, the cold bath 
will be of conſiderable ſervice. 

Tnar period of life at which the men/es ceaſe to 
flow, is likewiſe very critical to the ſex. The flop. 
page of any cuſtomary evacuation, however {mall, 1s 
ſufficient to diſorder the whole frame, and often to 
deſtroy life itſelf, Hence it comes to paſs, that fo 


| many women either fall into chronic diſorders, or die 


about this time: Such of them however, as ſurvive it, 
without contracting any chronic diſeaſe, often become 
P Þ more 
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mote healthy and hardy than they were before, and 
enjoy ſtrength and vigour to a very great age. 

Ty the menſes ceaſe all of a ſudden, in women of a 
full habit, they ought to abate ſomewhat of their uſual 
| quantity of food, eſpecially of the more nouriſhing 
kind, as fleſh, eggs, Sc. They ought likewiſe to 
take ſufficient exerciſe, and to keep the body open, 
This may be done by taking, once or twice a-week, 
a little rhubarb, or an infuſion of hiera PIC In wine 
or brandy. 

Tr often happens that women of a groſs habit, ar 
this period of life, have ulcerous ſores break out about 
their ancles, or in other parts of the body. Such 
ulcers ought to be conſidered as critical, and ſhould 
either be ſuffered to continue open, or have artificial 
drains ſubſtituted in their ſtead, Women who wil 
needs have ſuch ſores dried up, are often ſoon after 
carried off by acute diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe of 2 
chronic nature. 


O F PREGNANCY. 
Toon pregnancy is not a diſeaſe, yet that ſtat 
is often attended with a variety of complaints which 
merit attention, and which ſometimes require the aſſiſt- 
ance of medicine. Some women indeed are more 
healthy during their pregnancy than at any other time; 
but this 1s by no means the general caſe : moſt of them 
breed in ſorrow, and are frequently indiſpoſed during 


the whole time of pregnancy. Few fatal diſeaſes, 


f however, happen during that period; and hardly an) 
except abortion that can be called dangerous. We 


ſhall therefore pay particular attention to it, as i 
prove 
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proves generally fatal to the child, and ſometimes ſo 


to the mother. 


PREGNANT women are e often afflicted wh the heart- 
burn. The method of treating this complaint has 
already been pointed out. They are likewiſe, in the 
more early periods of pregnancy, often haraſſed with 
ſickneſs and vomiting, eſpecially in the morning. 


The method of relieving theſe. complaints has alſo 
been already ſhewn. Both the head-ach and tooth- 


ach are very troubleſome ſymptoms of pregnancy. 
The former may generally be removed by keeping 
the body gently open, by the uſe of prunes, figs, 
roaſted apples, and ſuch like. When the pain is very 
violent, bleeding may be neceſſary. For the treat- 
ment of the latter, we muſt refer the reader to that 


article. Several other complaints incident to preg- 


nant women might be mentioned, as a cough and dif- 


_ ficulty of breathing, ſuppreſſion and incontinency of 


urine, Se. but as all of theſe have been taken notice 
of before, we ſhall not repeat them. 

Every pregnant woman is more or leſs in danger 
of abortion, This ſhould be guarded againſt with 
the greateſt care, as it not only weakens the con- 
ſtitution, but renders the woman liable to the ſame 
misfortune afterwards, Abortion may happen at any 
period of pregnancy, but it is moſt common in the 
ſecond or third month. Sometimes, however, it hap- 


' pens in the fourth or fifth. If it happens within the 


firſt month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; if 


after the ſeventh month, the child may often be kept 
alive by proper care. 


Taz common cauſes of abortion are, the death of 


the child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother; great 
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evacuations; violent exerciſe; raiſing great weights; 


reaching too high; vomiting ; coughing, convulſion- 


fits; ſtrokes on the belly; falls; fevers; diſagreeable 
ſmells; exceſs of blood; indolence; high living; or 
the contrary; violent paſſions or affections of the mind, 
as fear, grief, &c, 

Tux ſigns of approaching abortion : are, pain in the 


 loins, or about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy 
pain in the inſide of the thighs; a ſlight degree of 


coldneſs or ſhivering ; ſickneſs ; palpitation of the 
heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft; the belly falls; 
and there is a diſcharge of blood or watery humours 
from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women of a 
weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſolid food, avoiding great 
quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors 


to riſe early, and go ſoon to bed; to ſhun damp 
houſes ; to take frequent exerciſe in the open air, but 


to avoid fatigue; and never to go abroad in damp 
foggy weather, if they can ſhun it. 
Women of a full habit ought to uſe a ſpare diet, 


avoiding ſtrong liquors, and every thing that may tend 


to heat the body, or increaſe the quantity of blood. 
Their diet ſhould be of an opening nature, conſiſting 
principally of vegetable ſubſtances, Every woman 
with child ought to be kept cheerful and eaſy in her 
mind. Her appetites, even though depraved, ought 
to be indulged as far as prudence will permit. 
Wur any ſigns of abortion appear, the woman 
ought to be laid in bed on a mattreſs, with her head 
low. She ſhould be kept quiet, and her mind ſoothed 
and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, 


nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 


ſhould 


6 
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| ſhould conſiſt of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels 
made of oat-meal, and the like, all of which ought to 
be taken cold. 


Ir ſhe be able to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe, at-leaſt, 


| half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 
| ought to be barley-water ſharpened with juice of 
lemon; or ſhe may take half a dram of powdered 
| nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or fix hours. 
| If the woman be ſeized with a violent looſeneſs, ſhe 
| ought to drink the decoction of calcined hartſhorn pre- 
| pared, If ſhe be affected with vomiting, let her take 
| frequently two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſaline mixture. 
| In general, opiates are of ſervice; but they ſhould 
| always be given with caution, 


SANGUINE robuſt women, who are liable to miſ- 


| carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to 
| be bled a few days before that period arrives. By 
this means, and. obſerving the regimen above pre- 


ſcribed, they might often eſcape that misfortune. 


Touch we recommend due care for preventing 


abortion, we would not be underſtood as reſtraining 


pregnant women from their uſual exerciſes. This 
| would operate the quite contrary way. Want of ex- 
erciſe not only relaxes the body, but induces a ple- 
thora, or too great a fulneſs of the veſſels, which are 
the two principal cauſes of abortion. 


OF CHTIED-BERTH. 


Many diſeaſes proceed from the want of due care 
in child-bed ; and the more hardy part of the ſex are 
moſt apt to deſpiſe the neceſſary precautions in this 
ſtate, This is peculiarly the caſe with young wives. 

CP— They 
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They think, when the labour-pains are- ended, the 
danger is over; but in truth it may only then be ſaid 
to be begun. Nature, if left to herſelf, will ſeldom 
fail to expel the fetus; but proper care and ma. 
nagement are certainly neceſſary for the recovery 
of the mother, No doubt, miſchief may be done by 
too much as well as by too little care. Hence 
females who have the greateſt number of attendants 
in child-bed generally recover worſt. But this is not 
peculiar to the ſtate of child: bed. Exceſſive care al. 

ways defeats its own intention, and 1s generally more 
dangerous than none at all“. 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
muſt be given. The woman may, now ind then, 
take a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaſt 
and water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, wines, Cor- 
dial waters, and other things which are given with a 
view to ſtrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 


* Though the management of women in chiid-bed has been 
prattiied as an employment ſince the eailicſt accounts of time; yet 
it is ſtil}, in moſt countries, on a very bad footing, Few wemen 
think of following this employment till they be reduced to the ne. 
cellity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in a hundred of them 
have any education, or proper knowlege of their buſineſs. It 1s true 
that Nature, if left to herſelf, will generally expel the fztus, but 
it is equally true, that moſt women in child-bed require to be ma. 
naged with (kill and attention, and that they are often hurt by the 
ſuperſtitious prejudices of ignorant and officious midwives, The 
' miſchief done in this way is much greater than is generally ima. 
gined; moſt of which might be prevented by allowing no women to 
practiſe midwifery but ſuch as are properly qualified, Were gue at- 
tention paid to this, it would not only be the means of ſaving mag) 
lives, but would prevent the neceſſity of employing men in this in- 
delicate and diſagreeable branch of medicine, which 1s, on many 
accounts, more proper for the other ſex. 


1 for 
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for the moſt part tend only to increaſe the fever, in- 
flame the womb, and retard the labour. Beſides, they: 
endanger the woman afterwards, as they often occa- 
ſion violent and mortal hemorrhages, | or diſpoſe her 
to eruptive and other fevers. | 
Waex the labour proves tedious ad difficult, to 
prevent inflammations, it will be proper to. bleed. 
An emollient clyſter ought likewiſe frequently to be 
adminiſtered; and the patient ſhould ſit over the 
ſteams of warm water. The paſſage ought to be 
gently rubbed with a little ſoft pomatum or freſh but- 
ter, and cloths wrung out of warm water applied over 
the belly. If Nature ſeems to fink, and the woman 
is greatly exhauſted with fatigue, a draught of gene- 
rous wine, or {ome other cordial may be given, but 
not otherwiſe, Theſe directions are ſufficient in na- 
tural labours; and in all preternatural caſes, a ſkilful 


| lurgeon, or man-midwite, ought to be called as ſoon 


as poſſible “. | 

AFTER delivery, the woman ought to be ken” as 
quiet and eaſy as poſſible. Her food ſhould be light 
and thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink weak 


and diluting. To this role, however, there are many 


exceptions. I have known ſeveral women, whole ſpi- 


rits could not be ſupported in child-bed withour ſolid 


food and generous liquors; to ſuch a glaſs of wine 
and a bit of chicken mult be allowed. | 


* We cannot help taking notice of that ridicoloas cuſtom which 
ill prevails in ſome parts of the country, of collecting a number of 
women together upon ſuch occaſions, Theſe, inſtead of being uſe- 
ſul, ſerve only to crowd the houſe, and obſtrud the neceſſary attend- 
ants, Beſides, they hurt the patient with their noiſe ; and often, by 
their untimely and impertinent advice, do much miſchief. 


P p 4 SOMETIMES 
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SOMETIMES an exceſſive hemorrhage or flooding 


happens after delivery. In this caſe, the patient ſhould | 


be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be in all 
reſpects treated as for an exceſſive flux of the menſes. 
If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, which 


have been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of 


vinegar and water, or red wine, ſhould be applied to 
the belly, the loins, and the thighs: Theſe muſt be 
changed as they grow dry; and may be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as tne flooding abates *. 


Ir there be violent pains aſter delivery, the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, 
as groat - gruel, or tca with a little ſaffron in it; and 
to take ſmall broths, with carraway ſeeds, or a bit of 
orange- peel in them; an ounce of the oil of ſweet al- 
monds may likewiſe be frequently taken in a cup of 

any of the above liquors; and if 5 patient be reſt- 
ſels, a ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may now and 
then be mixed with a cup of her drink. If ſhe be 
hot or feveriſh, one of the following powders may be 
taken in a cup of her uſual urin k. every five or x 
hours +, 


In a violent flooding after delivery, I have ſeen very good el, 
fects from the following mixture. Lake of penny- oval water, 
_ {imple cinnamon water, and ſyiup of poppies, each two ounces, 
acid elixir of vitriol a dram, Mix, and take two table-ſpoonfuls 
every two hours, or oftener, if neceſſary. 


+ Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre two 


drams, ſaffron powdered half a dram ; rub them together 1 in a MOI» 
tar, and divide the whole into eight or nine doſes, 

When the patient is low- ſpirited, or troubled with hyſterical cam- 
plaints, the ought to take frequently twelve or fiſteen drops of dhe 
tincture of afafcerida in a cup of penoy-1oyal tea. 


AN 
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An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 


not unfrequent diſeaſe after delivery. It is known by 


pains in the lower part of the belly, which are greatly 
increaſed upon touching ; by the tenſion or tightneſs 
of the parts; great weakneſs; change of countenance; 
a conſtant fever, with a weak and hard pulſe; a ſlight 
delirium or raving; ſometimes inceſſant vomiting ;z a 
hiccup; a diſcharge of rediſh, ſtinking, ſharp water 
from the womb; an inclinauon to go frequently to 
ſtool; a heat, and ſometimes total ſuppreſſion of urine. 

Tals muſt be treated like other inflammatory diſ- 
orders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The drink 
may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup of which 
half a dram of nitre may be diſſolved, and taken three 
or four times a-day. Clyſters of warm milk and water 
muſt be frequently adminiſtered ; and the belly ſhould 


be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm water, or 
by applving bladders filled with warm milk and water 


to it. 
A $UPPRESS1ON of the lochia, or uſual diſcharges 


after delivery, and the milk-fever, muſt be treated 


nearly in the ſame manner as an inflammation of the 
womb. In all theſe cafes, the ſafeſt courſe is plenti- 
ful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations of 
the parts affected. In the milk-fever, the breaſts 
may be embrocated with a little warm linſeed oil, or 
the leaves of red cabbage may be applied to them. 
The child ſhould be often put to the breaſt, or it 
ſhould be drawn by ſome other perſon. 

NoTninG would tend more to prevent the milk- 
fever, than putting the child early to the breaſt. The 
cuſtom of not allowing children to ſuck for the firſt 
two or three days, is contrary to Nature and common 
ſenſe, 
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fenſe, and is very hurtful both to the mother and 
child. 

Every mother who has milk in her 905 ought 
either to ſuckle her own child, or to have her breafls 
frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month. This 
would prevent many of the diſeaſes which prove fatal 


to women in child-bed. 
Ware an inflammation happens in the breaſt, at. 


tended with rednets, hardneſs, and other ſymptoms of 
ſuppuration, the ſafeſt application is a poultice of 
bread and milk, ſoftened with oil or freſh butter. 
This may be renewed twice a day, till the tumour be 
either diſcuſſed or brought to ſuppuration. The uſe 
of repellants, in this caſe, is very dangerous; they 
often occaſion levers, and fornetimes cancers ; whereas 
a ſuppuration is ſeldom attended with any danger, and 
has often the moſt {atutary effects. 

Wurm the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may 
be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a 
little powcered gum- arabic may be ſprinkled on them. 


I have ſeen Rungary-water applied to the nipples have 


a very good effect. Should the complaint prove ob- 
ſtinate, a cooling purge may be given, which gene- 


rally removes it. 
Tre miliary fever is a diſeaſe incident to women in 


child- bed: but as it has been treated of already, ve 


ſhall take no further notice of it, The celebrated 
Hoffman oblerves, That this fever of child-bed wo- 
men might generally be prevented, if they, during 
their pregnancy, we e regular in their diet, uſed mo— 
derate exerciſe, took now and then a gentle Jaxative 
cf manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; not torget- 
ting to bleed in the firſt months, and avoid all ſharp 


all, 


| 
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air. When the labour is coming on, it is not to be 
haſtened with forcing medicines, which inflame the 


blood and humours, or put them into unnatural 


commotions. Care ſhould be taken, after the birth, 
that the natural excretions proceed regularly; and if 


the pulſe be quick, a little nitrous powder ſhould be 
given, Sc. 


Tux moſt fatal diſorder . upon delivery 


is the puerperal, or child-bed fever. It generally 
makes its attack upon the ſecond or third day after 
delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on ſooner, and 
at other times, though rarely, it does not appear 
before the fifth or ſixth day. 


Ir begins, like moſt other fevers, with a cold 


or ſhivering fit, which 1s ſucceeded by reſtleſſneſs, 


pain of the head, great ſickneſs at ſtomach, and 
bilious vomiting. The pulſe is generally quick, the 
tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depreſſion of 


ſpirits and loſs of ſtrength. A great pain is uſually 


felt in the back, hips, and region of the womb; a 
ſudden change in the quantity or quality of the doch 
alſo takes place; and the patient is frequently 


troubled with a feneſmus, or conſtant inclination to 


go to ſtool. The urine, which is very high coloured, 
is diſcharged in ſmall quantity, and generally with 
pain. The belly ſometimes ſwells to 
bulk, and becomes ſuſceptible of pain from the 
ſlighteſt touch. When the fever has continued for a 


few days, the ſymptoms of inflammation ulually 
ſubſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a more putrid form. 
At this period, if not ſooner, a bilious or putrid 
looſeneſs, of an obſtinate and dangerous nature, 
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comes on, and accompanies the diſeaſe through all its 
future progreſs. 

THERE is no diſeaſe that requires to be treated 
with more {kill and attention than this; conſequently 
the beſt aſſiſtance ought always to be obtained as 
ſoon as poſſible. In women of plethoric conſtitutions, 
bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning; 
it ought however to be uſed with great caution, and 
not to be repeated unleſs. where the ſigns of inflam- 
mation riſe high; in which caſe it will alſo be neceſ. 
ſary to apply a bliſtering plaſter to the region of the 
womb. | 

DurIinG the rigor, or cold fit, proper means 
ſhould be uſed to abate its violence, and ſhorten its 
duration. For this purpoſe the patient may drink 
freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine whey; warm 
applications to the extremities, as heated bricks, 


bottles or bladders filled with warm water, and ſuch 


like, may alſo be uſed with advantage. 
EMoLLIENT clyſters of milk and water, or ef 
chicken water, ought to be frequently adminiſtered 
through the courſe of the diſeaſe. Theſe prove 
beneficial by promoting a diſcharge from the intel- 
tines, and alſo by acting as a kindly fomentation to 
the womb and parts adjacent, Great care howeve! 
is requiſite in giving them, on account of the ten- 
derneſs of the parts in the pelxis at this time. 
| To evacuate the offending bile from the ſtomach, 
a vomit is generally found beneficial. When the 
nauſea and ſickneſs are violent, the vomit ſhould be 
weak, and when they are very ſlight, it may be 
omitted 
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omitted altogether, and a gentle laxative given in its 
ſtead, which will both tend to cool the body, and to 
procure a free diſcharge of the bile. 

Tx medicine which I have always found to ſuc- 
ceed beſt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline draught. This, 
if frequently repeated, will often put a ſtop to the 
yomiting, and at the ſame time leſſen the violence 
of the fever. If it runs off by ſtool, or if the patient 
be very reſtleſs, a few drops of laudanum, or ſome 
ſyrup of poppies, may occaſionally be added. 

Ir the ſtools ſhould prove ſo frequent as to weaken 
and exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thirty 
or forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiſtered 
as occaſion ſhall require; and the drink may be rice- 
water, in every Engliſh pznt of which half an ounce 
of gum-arabic has been diſſolved. 

THoven in general the food ought to be light, 
and the drink diluting, yet when the diſeaſe has 
been long protracted, and the patient 1s greatly ſpent 


by evacuations, it will be neceſſary to ſupport her 


with nouriſhing diet and generous cordials. 
IT was obſerved that this fever, after continuing 


for ſome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this 


caſe the Peruvian bark mult be piven, either by 
itſelf, or joined with cordials, as circumſtances may 
require. As the bark in ſubſtance will be apt to 
purge, it may be given in decoction or infuſion, 
mixed with the tincture of roſes, or other gentle 
aſtringents: or, a ſcruple of the extract of bark with 
half an ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces of common water, and ten drops of lau- 
danum, may be made into a dravghr, and given 


every ſecond, third, or fourth hour, as ſhall be found 
deceſſary. 


Wes 
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Wurx the ſtomach will not bear any kind of 
nouriſhment, the patient may be ſupported for ſome 
time by clyſters of beef-tea, or chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed 
ought to be kept perfectly eaſy; her food ſhould be 
light and ſimple, and her bed- chamber cool, and 
properly ventilated. Nothing is more hurtful to 2 
woman in this ſituation than being kept too warm, 
She ought not to have her body bound too tight; 
nor to riſe too ſoon from bed, after delivery; catch. 
ing cold is alſo to be avoided; and a proper attention 
ſhould be paid to cleanlineſs. 

We ſhall conclude our obſervations on child. bed 
women by recommending 1t to them, above al 
things, to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe cit. 
cumitances oblige them to quit their bed too ſoon, 
often contract diſeaſes from cold, of which they never 
recover. It is pity the poor are not better taken care 
of in this ſituation, 

Bur the better ſort of women run the greateſt 
hazard from too much heat, They are generally 
kept in a fort of bagnio for the firſt eight or ten 
days, and then dreſſed out to fee company. The 
danger of this conduct muſt be obvious to every 
one. | | 
Tae ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obliging women to 
keep the houſe till they go to church, is likewiſe a 
very common cauſe of catching cold. All churches 
are damp, and moſt of them cold; conſequently they 
are the very worlt places to which a woman can g 
to make her firſt viſit, after having been confined 11 
a warm room for a month. 
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Banz ExNESss may be very properly reckoned 
among the diſcaſcs of females, as few married women 
who have not children enjoy a good ſtate of health. 
It may proceed from various cauſes, as high living, 
grief, relaxation, but it 1s chiefly owing to an 


obſtruction or irregularity of the menſtrual flux. 


IT is very certain that high living vitiates the 
humours, and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom find 
a barren woman among the labouring poor, while 
nothing is more common amoneglt the rich and af- 
fluent. The inhabitants of every country are pro- 
fic in proportion to their poverty, and it would be 
an eaſy matter to adduce many inſtances of women 


who, by being reduced to live entirely upon a miik 
and vegetable dict, have conceived and brought forth 


children, though they never had any before. Would 
the rich uſe the ſame ſort of food and exerciſe as the 
better ſort of peaſants, they would ſeldom have cauſe 
to envy their poor vaſſals and dependents the bleſſing 
of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine 
in ſorrow for the want of even a ſingle heir to their 
extenſive dominions. 


AFFLUENCE begets indolence, which not only 
vitiates the ume. but induces a general re- 
laxation of the ſolids; a ſtate highly unfavourable to 
procreation. To remove this we would recommend 
the following courſe. Firſt, ſufficient cnerciſe in the 
open air; ſecondly, a diet conſiſting chiefly of milk 

and 
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and vegetables *; thirdly, the uſe of aſtringent 
medicines, as ſteel, allum, dragon's blood, elixir of 
vitriol, the Peruvian bark, Sc. and laſtly, above 
all, the cold bath. 


BaRRENNESsS is often the conſequence of grief, 
ſudden fear, anxiety, or any of the. paſſions which 
tend to obſtruct the menſtrual flux. When barren- 

neſs is ſuſpected to proceed from affections of the 
mind, the perſon ought to be kept as eaſy and cheer- 
ful as poſſible; all diſagreeable objects are to be 


. | ( 

avoided, and every method taken to amuſe and 

| entertain the fancy. | 

| c 

_ | 

| CHAP. XLIX. a 

| DISEASES OF CHILDREN. F 

| | Et 

| ISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the 0 

| ſtate of infancy. He comes into the world 1 
| more helpleſs than any other animal, and ſtands 
| much longer in need of the protection and care of 

his parents; bur, alas! this care is not always 0 

| 4 

* Dr, Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault of x 

the male than of the female, and ſtrongly recommends a milk and 0 

. | 3 . ut 

vegetable diet to the former as well as the latter; adding, that his op 


friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk. doctor of Croydon, had 4 
5 re 
brought ſundry opulent families in his neighbourhood, who had 


continued ſome years after marriage without progeny, to have * 
| ſeveral fine children, by keeping both parents, for a conſiderable £ 


time, to a milk and vegetable diet, 


8 beſtowed I .. 
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beſtowed upon him; and when it is, he often ſuffers 
as much from improper management as he would 
have done from neglect. Hence the officious care of 
parents, nurſes, and midwives, becomes one of the 
moſt fruitful ſources of the diſorders of infants *. 

Ir muſt be obvious to every attentive obſerver, 
that the firſt diſeaſes of infants ariſe chiefly from their 
bowels. Nor is this in the leaſt to be wondered at, 
as they are in a manner poiſoned with indigeſtible 
drugs and improper diet as ſoon as they come into 
the world. Every thing that the ſtomach cannot 
digeſt may be conſidered as a poiſon; and unleſs it 
can be thrown up, or voided by ſtool, it muſt occa- 
ſion ſickneſs, gripes, ſpaſmodic affections of the 
bowels, or what the good women call inward fits, 
and at laſt convulſions and death. _ 

As theſe ſymptoms evidenily ariſe from ſomewhat 
that irritates the inteſtines, doubtleſs the proper 
method of cure muſt be to expel it as ſoon as poſ- 
able. The moſt ſafe and effect ual method of doing 
this 1s by gentle vomits, Five or {ix grains of the 


Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives we ſhall adduce 
only one inſtance, viz. the common preCice of torturing. infants by 
ſqueezing their breaſts, to draw off the milk, as they call it, 
Though a ſmall quantity cf- moiſture is generally found in the 
breaſts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended to give 
ſuck, this oupht never to be drawn off. I have ſeen this crucl 
operation bring on hardneſs, icflammation, and ſuppuration of the 
breaſts z but never knew any ill conſequences from its being 
omitted, When the brealts are hard, the only application that we 
would recommend is a ſoft poultice, or a little of the diachylon 
Plaſter, ſpread thin upon a bit of ſoft leather, about the ſize of half 
a crown, and applied over each nipple. Theſe may be ſoffered to 
continue till the hardacſs be gone of. 


Q q powder 
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powder of ipecacuanha may be mixed in two table- 
ipoon!uls of water, and ſweetened with a little ſugar, 


A tea-ſpoontul of this may be given to the infant 


every quarter of an hour, till it operates; or, what 


will more certainly anſwer the purpoſe, a grain of 


emetic tartar may be diſſolved in three ounces of 
water ſweetened with a little ſyrup, and given as 
above, Thoſe who 2re not fond of uſing the emetic 
tartar, may give ſix c {zven drops of the antimonial 
wine, in a tea-ſpooniul of water or thin gruel. 
TuksE medicines will not only cleanſe the ſtomach, 
but will, generally, likewiſe open the belly; ſhould 
this, however, not happen, and if the child be 
coſtive, ſome gentle purge will be neceſſary : for this 
purpoſe ſome manna and pulp of. caſſia may be dif- 
_ lolved in boiling water, and given in ſmall quantities 
till it operates; or, what will anſwer rather better, a 
few grains of magne/a alla may be mixed in any 
kind of food that 1s given to the child, and continued 
till it has the deſired effect. If theſe medicines be 
properly adminiſtered, and the child's belly and 
limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand before 
the fire, they will ſeldom fail to relieve thoſe affec- 
tions of the ſtomach and bowels from which infants 
ſuffer ſo much. 
_ Tuesz general directions include moſt of what 
can be done for relieving the internal diſorders of 
infants. They will likewiſe go a conſiderable way in 
alleviating thoſe which appear externally, as the 
raſh, gum, or fellon, &c, Theſe, as was formerly 
obſcrved, are principally owing to too hot a regimen, 
and conſequently will be moſt commonly relieved by 
centle evacuations. Indeed, evacuations of one 
2 | : kind 
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kind or other, conſtitute a principal part of the 
medicine of infants, and will ſeldom, if adminiſtered 
with prudence, in any of their diſeaſes, fail to give 
relief, 


OF THE MECONIUM. 


Taz ſtomach and bowels of a new. born infant are 
filled with a blackiſh-coloured matter, of the con- 
ſiſtence of ſyrup, commonly called the meconium. 
This is generally paſſed ſoon after the birth, by the 
mere effort of Nature; in which caſe it is not neceſ- 
ſary to give the infant any kind of medicine, But if 
it ſhould be retained, or not ſufficiently carried off, a 
little manna or magneſia alla may be given, as men- 
tioned above; or, if theſe ſhould not be at hand, a 
common ſpoonful of whey, ſweetened with a little 
honey, may be given, 

Tyz molt proper medicine for expelling the meco- 
zium is the mother's milk, which is always, at firſt, 
of a purgative quality, Were children allowed to 
ſuck as ſoon as they ſhew an inclination for the 
breaſt, they would ſeldom have occaſion for medi- 
cines to diſcharge the meconium; but even where 
this is not allowed, they ought never to have daubs 
| of ſyrup, oils, and other indigeſtible ſtuff, crammed 
down their throats, 


THE APHTHE OR THRUSH. 


Tux aphthæ are little whitiſh ulcers affecting the 
whole inſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and 
ſtomach of infants. Sometimes they reach through 
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the whole inteſtinal canal; in which caſe they are 
very dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's 
life, ri 

Ir the aphthæ are of a pale colour, pellucid, few 
in number, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they 
are not dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, 
black, thick, or running together, they are bad. 

IT is generally thought that the aphthæ owe their 
origin to acid humours; we have reaſon however to 
believe they are more frequently owing to too hot a 
regimen both of the mother and child. It is a rare 
thing to find a child who is not doſed with wine, 
punch, cinnamon waters, or ſome other bot and 
inflaming liguors, almoſt as ſoon as it is born. Its 
well known that theſe will occaſion inflammatory 
diforders even in adults; is it any wonder then that 
they ſhould heat and inflame the tender bodies of 
infants, and ſet, as it were, the whole conſtitution 
on a blaze? 

Tu moſt proper medicines for he aphthæ are 
vomits, ſuch as have been already recommended, 
and gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and 
half a dram of nagneſia alba may be rubbed together, 
and divided into fix doſes, one of which may be 
given to the child every four or five hours till they 
operate, Theſe powders may either be given in the 
child's food, or a little of the ſyrup of pale roſes, 
and may be repeated as often as is found neceſſary to 
keep the body open. 

Many things have been recommended for gargling 
the mouth and throat in this diſeaſe; but it is not 
eaſy to apply theſe in very young infants; we would 
therefore recommend it to the nurſe to rub the child's 

mouth 


A 
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mouth frequently with a little borax and honey; or 
with the following mixture: Take fine honey an 
ounce, borax a dram, burnt alum half a dram, roſe— 
water two drams; mix them together. A very 


proper application in this caſe, is a ſolution of ten or 


twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of 
barley-water. Theſe may be applied with the finger, 
or by means of a bit of ſoft rag tied to the end of a 


probe, 


OF AKCIDITIES. 
Tur food of children being, for the moſt part, of 


an aceſcent nature, it readily turns four upon the 
ſtomach, eſpecially if the body be any way dil- 
ordered. Hence moſt diſcaſes of children are accom- 


panied with evident ſigns of acidity, as green ſtools, 
gripes, Sc. Thele appearances have induced many 


to believe, that all the diſeaſes of children were 


_ owing to an acid abounding in the ſtomach and 


bowels; but whoever conſiders the matter attentively, 
will find, that theſe ſymptoms of acidity are oftener 
the effect than the cauſe of their diſeaſes, 
NaTuRE evidently intended, that the food of 
children ſhould be aceſcent; and until the body be 
difordered, or the digeſtion hurt, from ſome other 
cauſe, we will venture to ſay, that the aceſcent qua- 
lity of their food is ſeldom injurious to them. 
Acidity, however, is often a ſymptom of diſorders 
in children, and, as it is ſometimes a troubleſome 
vie, we ſhall point out the method of relieving it. 
Wu green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmolls, 
Sc. ſhew, that the bowels abound with an acid, the 
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child ſhould have a little ſmall broth, with light 
white bread in it; and ſhould have ſufficient cxerciſe 


in order to promote the digeſtion, It has been cuſ. 
tomary in this caſe to give the pearljulep, chalk, 


crabs eyes, ad other teſtaceous powders. Theſe 
indeed, by their zbforbent quality, may correct the 
acidity; but they are attended with this incon- 
VEnience, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, 
and occaſion coſtiveneſe, which may prove very hurt- 
ful to the infant. For this reaſen they ſhould never 
be given uniels mixed with purgative medicines ; 4s 
rhubarb: manna, or ſuch like. 

Tur beſt medicine which we know, in all caſes of 
acidity, is that line inſipid powder called mogrefio 
alta, It purges, and, at the ſame time, corrects 
the acidity; by wiych means it not only removes the 
dilcaſe, but carries off its cauie. It may be given in 
any kind of food, from ten grains to a tea-ſpoonful, 
according to the age of the patient. I have often 
known it ander very well when given in the follow- 
ing manner: Take of magnefa alba two drams, 
fine rkubarv in powder halt a dram, ee 
Water and common 88 of each two OUtices, z 
much 1yrvj of gar as will make it agreeable, 8 babe 
the bottle „ and give the child a cable- ſpoonful three 
or four times day. 

urs an fant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at firſt to be doicd with brandy, ſp:ccries, 8 
other hot things, but ſhould have its body opened 
with an emoliicnt clyſter, or the medicine mentioned 
above: and ot che ſame time a little brandy may be 
rubbed on ics belly with a warm hand before the fire. 
: haye leldom ſcen this fail to eaſe the gripes of 

| infants; 
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infants. If 11 ſhould happen, however, not to ſuc- 


cced, a little brandy or other {pirus may be mixed 


with twice tue quantity of water, and ſweetened with 
a little ſugar, and a ſpocyful of it gen frequently 
till the child be eaſter. Some mes a little pepper- 
mint water will aufwer chis purpolc very well. 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 


Trrsr are very troubleſome to children. They 


happen chici:y about the groin and wrinkies of the 


neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in cher 
parts that are moiſtened by the ſweat or urine, 

As thei: complaints are, in a greꝗt meaſu wing 
to want of cleanlineſs, the moſt effectual n of 
preventing them are, to waſh the parts frequently 


with cold water, to change the linen often, and. 14 
word, to keep the child, in all reſpects, thoroug y 


clean. When this is not ſufficient, the excoriaccd 
parts may be ſprinkled with ablorbent or drying, 
powders; as burui hartſhorn, tutty, chalk, Gabs 
claws prepared, and the like. Vhen the parts affected 
are very lore, and tend to a real ulceration, it will be 


proper to add a little ſugar 07 lead to the powders; 


or to anoint the place v ich the camphoritc | oint- 
ment. If the parts be ved with ſpring water, in 
which a little white vitri as been cifſolved; It wall 
ary and heal them very poweriuily. One of the beſt 
applications for this purpoſe, is to diſſolve tome juller's 
earth in a ſufficient quantity of hot water ; and after 
is has ſtood till it is cold, to rub it gently upon the 


galled parts once or twice a-day, 
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| STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE, f 


Tae noſtrils of infants are often plugged up with | : 
a groſs mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, I „ 
and likewiſe renders it difficult for them to ſuck or 5 
ſwallow. | 

Sow, in this caſe, order, after a ſuitable purge, | i 
two or three grains of white vitriol diſſolved in half IF a 
an ounce of marjoram water, and filtered, to be 4 
applied now and then to the noſtrils with a linen 11 


rag. Wedelius ſays, If two grains of white vitriol, 5 
and the ſame quantity of elaterium, be diſſolved in 1 _ 
half an ounce of marjoram water, and applied to the q 
noſe, as above directed, that it brings away the iſ £ 

mucus without ſneezing. 
In obſtinate cafes theſe things may be tried ; but 


we have never found any thing neceſſary, befides iW g 
rubbing the noſe at bed-time with a little greate, I 5 
ſweet-oil, or freſh butter. This reſolves the filth, W - 
and renders the breathing more free. 5 
OF VOMITING: . 
From the delicate ſtate of children, and the great a 
ſenſibilicy of their organs, a vomiting or loolenels 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the nerves 
of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Hence theſe diſorders i 
are much more common in childhood than in the : 


more advanced periods of life. They are ſeldom 
however dangerous, and ought never to be conſidered 
as diſeaſes, 1 when they are violent, or continue 
ſo long as to exhauſt the ſtrength of the patient. 


Vouir- 
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Vourrixo may be excited by an over- quantity of 
food; by food that is of ſuch a nature as to irritate 
the nerves of the ſtomach too much; or by the ſen- 
ſibility of the nerves being ſo much increaſed as to 
render them unable to bear the ſtimulus of even the 
mildeſt aliment. 

Wurx vomiting is occaſioned by too much food, 
it ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend 
upon cleaning the ſtomach. This may be done 
either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or by cauſing 
the child drink freely of lukewarm water, or of a 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers. When it is 
owing to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the 
diet ought to be changed, and aliment of a milder 
nature fubſtituted in its ſtead. 

Wu vomiting proceeds from an increaſed degree 
of ſenſibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves 
of the ſtomach, ſuch medicines as have a tendency to 
brace and ſtrengthen that organ, and to abate its 
ſenſibility, muſt be uſed. The firſt of theſe integ- 
tions may be anſwered by a ſlight infuſion of the 
Peruvian bark, with the addition of a little rhubarb 
| and orange-peel; and the ſccond by the ſaline 
draughts, to which a few drops of liquid laudanum 
may be occaltonally added. 

IN obſtinate vomitings the operation of internal 
meclicines may be aſliſted by aromatic fomentations 
made with wine, applied warm to the pit of the 
ſtomach z or the uſe of the ſtomach-plaſter, with the 
addition of a little 7 heriaca, 
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OF A LOOSENESS 

A LoosENEss may generally be reckoned ſalutary 
when the ſtools are ſour, ſlimy, green, or curdled. 
It is not the diſcharge, but the production of ſuch 
Hools which ought to be remedied. Even where the 
purging is thin ind watery, it ought not to be checked 
too ſuddenly, as it often proves critical, eſpecially 
when the cnild has caught cold, or an eruption on 
the ſkin has difappeared. Sometimes an evacuation 
of this kind ſucceeds a umn ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
in which caſc it may alio prove of advantage, by car- 
rying o a quuiiity of watery humours, which would 
Otherwiſc tend to relax the habit. 


As the principal intention in the cure of a looſeneſs 
is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuſtomary to 
give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards to exhibit ſmall and frequent doſes of rhu- 
barb; interpoling abſorbent medicines, to mitigate 
the acrimony of the rumours. Ihe beſt purge how- 
ever in this caſe is 127ne/ea alba, It is at the fame 
time abſorbent and laxative, and operates without 
exciting gripes. 

Tu antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic 
and purge, is alſo an excellent medicine in this caſe. 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned 
to the weakeſt conſtitution z and, not being diſagree- 
able to the palate, it may be repeated as often as oc- 
caſion requires, Even one dole will frequently miti— 
gate the diſeaſe, and pave the way for the ule of ab- 

ſorbents, 
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ſorbents. If, however, the patient's ſtrength will 


permit, the medicine ought to be repeated every ſix 


or eight hours, till the ſtools begin to aſſume a more 
natural appearance; afterwards a longer ſpace may be 
allowed to intervene between the doſes. When it is 
neceſſary to repeat the medicine frequently, the doſe 
ought always to be a little increaſed, as its efficacy is 
gencrally diminiſhed by ule. | 

Sor, upon the firſt appearance of a looſeneſs, fly 
immediately to the uſe uf abſorbent medicines and 
aſtringents. It theſe be adminiſtered before the acrid 
humours are diſcharged, though the diſeaſe may ap- 
pear to be mitigated for a little time, it ſoon after- 
wards breaks forth with greater violence, and often 


proves fatal. After proper evacuations, however, 


theſe medicines may be adminiſtered with conſiderable 
advantage. 
SyouLD any gripings or ceftlefinaſs remain after 
the ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a tea- 
ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given in a 
little ſimple cinnamon-water three or four times a-day 


till theſe ſymptoms have ceaſed. 


OF ERUPTIONS, 


CHILDREN, While on the breaſt, are ſeldom free 
from erupr.ons of one kind or other. Theſe, how- 


ever, are not often dangerous, and ought never to be 


dried up but with the greateſt caution. They tend to 


free the bodies of infants from hot and acrid humours, 
which, if retained, might produce fatal diſorders. 


Taz 
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THe eruptions of children are chiefly owing to im- 
proper food, and neglect of cleanlineſs. If a child be 
ſtuffed at all hours with food that its ſtomach is not 
able to digeſt, ſuch food, not being properly aſſimi- 
lated, inſtead of nouriſhing the body, fills it with 
groſs humours. Theſe mult either break out in form 
of eruptions upon the ſkin, or remain in the body, 
and occaſion fevers and other internal diſorders. That 


neglect of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of erup. 


tive diforders, muſt be obvious to every one. The 
children of the poor, and of all who deſpiſe cleanli- 
neſs, are almoſt conſtantly found to ſwarm with ver- 
min, and are generally covered with the ſcab, itch, 


and other cruptions, 


Wu eruptions are the effect of i improper food, or 
want of cleanline(s, a proper attention to theſe alone 
will generally be ſufficient to remove them. If this 
ſhould not be the caſe, ſome drying medicines will be 
neceſſary. When they are applied, the body ought 
at the ſame time to be kept open, and cold is care- 
fully to be avoided, We know no medicine that is 
more ſafe for drying up cutaneous eruptions than fſul- 
phur, provided it be ſparingly uſed. A little of the 


flowers of ſulphur may be mixed with freſh butter, oil, 


or hog's lard, and the parts affected frequently touched 
with it, 

Tut molt obſtinate of all the eruptions incident to 
children are, the tinea capitis, or ſcubbed head, and 
chilblains. The ſcabbed head is often exceeding dit- 
ficult to cure, and ſometimes indeed the cure proves 
worſe than the diſeaſe. I have frequently known chil- 


dren ſeized with internal diſorders, of which they died 
| ſoon 
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OF ERUPTIONS. 
ſoon after their ſcabbed heads had been healed by the 


application of drying medicines *. The cure ought 


always firſt to be attempted by keeping the head very 
clean, cutting off the hair, combing' and bruſhing 
away the ſcabs, &c. If this be not ſufficient, let the 


head be ſhaved once a-week, or oftener, and waſhed 
daily with ſoap-ſuds,- or lime-water. Should theſes 
fail, a plaſter of black pitch may be applied, in order 


to pull out the hair by the roots. And if there be 
proud fleſh, it ſhoul@ be touched with a bit'of blue 
vitriol, or ſprinkled with a little burnt alum. While 
theſe things are doing, the patient muſt be confined 


to a regular light diet, the body Thould be kept gently 


open; and cold, as far as poſſible, ought to be 
avoided, To prevent any bad conſequences from 
ſtopping this diſcharge, it will be proper, eſpecially 


in children of a groſs habit, to make an iſſue in the 
neck or arm, which may be kept open till the patient 


* I ſometime ago faw a very trikiog inſtance of the danger of 


ſabſtituting drying medicines in the place of cleanlinefs and whole- 
ſome food, in the Foundliog Hoſpital at Ackworth, where the chil- 


dren were grievouſly afflicted with ſcabbed heads, and other cata» | 


neous diforders. Upon enquiry it was found, that very little atten- 
tion was paid either to the propriety or ſoundneſs of their proviſions, 


and that cleanlineſs was totally neglected; accordingly I adviſed that 
they ſhouid have more wholeſome food, and be kept thoroughly 
| Clean, This advice however was not followed. It was too troubles 


tome to the ſervants, ſaperinttndants, Kc. The bufineis was to be 


| done by medicine; which was accordingly attempted, but had near 


proved fatal to the whole hoaſe; Fevers and other internal diforderg 
immediately appcared, and, at length, a putrid dyfeutery, which 


proved ſo infectious that it carried off a great many of the children, 


and ſpread over a conſiderable part of the neighbouring country, 


becomes 
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becomes more ſtrong, and the conſtitution be ſome 
what mended, 

CHILBLAINS commonly attack children in cold wea- 
ther. They are generally occaſioned by the fect or 
hands being kept long wet or cold, and afterwards 
ſuddenly heated. When children are cold, inſtead of 
taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gradually, they 
run to the fire, This occaſions a ſudden rarefaction 
of the humours, and an infarction of the veſſels; which 


being often repeated, the veſſels arc, at laſt, over- 
diſtended, and forced to give way. 


To prevent it, violent cold and ſudden heat muſt 
be equally avoided. When the parts begin to look 
red and ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and 
to have the aftected parts frequently rubbed with 


muſtard and brandy, or ſomething of a warming na- 


ture. They ought likewiſe to be covered with flan- 


nel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply warm aſhes 


betwixt cloths to the ſwelled parts, which frequently 


help to reduce them. When there is a ſore, it muſt 


be dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the ointment of tutty, 
the plaſter of ceruſs, or ſome other drying ointment. 
Theſe ſores are indeed troubleſome, but ſeldom dan- 
gerous. They generally heal as loon as the warm 
weather ſets in. 


OF THE CROUP. 


CHILDREN are often ſeized very ſuddenly with this 
diſeaſe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mor- 
tal. It is known by various names in different parts 


of Britain. On the Eaſt coaſt of Scotland it is called 
the 
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the croup. On the Wet they call it the chock or tuffng., 
In ſome parts of England, where I have obſerved it, 
the good women call it the riſing of the lights. It ſeems 
to be a ſpecies of aſthma, attended with very acute and 
violent ſymptoms, 

Tris diſeaſe generally prevails in cold and wet ſea- 
ſons. It is moſt common upon the ſea-coaſt, and in 
low marſhy countries. Children of a groſs and lax 
habit are molt liable to it. J have ſometimes known 
it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the 
night, after having been much expoſed to damp cold 
eaſterly winds through the day. Damp houſes, wet 
feet, thin ſhoes, wet clothes, or any thing that ob- 
| {tructs the perſpiration, may occaſion the Croup. 

IT is attended with a frequent pulſe, quick and la- 
borious breathing, which is performed with a peculiar 
kind of croaking ao that may be heard at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. The voice is ſharp and ſhrill, and 
the face is generally much fluſhed, though ſometimes 
It is of a livid colour. 


Wan a child is ſcized with the above ſymptoms, 


his feet ſhould immediately be put into warm water. 
He ought likewite to be bled, and to have a laxative 


clyſter adminiſtered as ſoon as poſſible. He ſhould be _ 


made to breathe over the ſteams of warm water and 


vinegar z or an emollient decoction, and emollient ca- 


taplaſms or fomentations may be applied round his 
neck. If the ſymptoms do not abate, a bliſtering 
plaſter muſt be applied round the neck, or betwixt 
the ſhoulders, and the child may take frequently a 
table-ſpoonful of the following Julep: Take penny- 
royal water three ounces, ſyrup of althea and balſamic 
up, each one ounce, mix them together. 
ASAFOLTIDA 
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A$aFoETIDa is found to have a good effect in this 
caſe. It may both be given in form of clyſter, and 
taken by the mouth. Two drams of aſafœtida may 
be diffolved in one ounce of Mindererus's ſpirit, and 
three ounces of penny-royal water. A table-ſpoonful 


of this mixture may be given every. hour, or oftener 
if the patient's ſtomach be able to bear it. If the child 


cannot be brought to take this medicine, two drams 
of the aſafœtida may be diſſolved in a common clyſter, 


and adminiſtered every ſix or eight hours, till the vio- 


lence of the diſeaſe abates. 

To prevent a return of the Nlorder, all thoſe things 
which occaſion it muſt be carefully avoided; as wet 
feet, cold damp caſterly winds, &c. Children who 
have had frequent returns of this diſeaſe, or whoſe 
conſtitution ſeems to diſpoſe them to it, ought to have 
their diet properly regulated; all food that is viſcid 
or hard of digeſtion, and all crude, raw, traſhy fruits, 
arc to be avoided. They ought likewiſe to have a 
drain conſtantly kept open in ſome part of their body, 
by means of a ſeton or iſſue, I have ſometimes known 
a Burgundy-pitch plaſter, worn continually betwixt 
the ſhoulders for jeveral years, have a very happy effect 
in preventing the return of this dreadful diſorder. 


Os:TEETIHING 


Dr. ArpvurTarxoT obſerves, that above a tenth part 
of infants die in teething, by ſymptoms procceding 
from the irritation of the OE nervous parts of the 


Jaws, occaſioning ing ammations, fevers, convulſions, 


gangrenes, Ce. Theſe ſymptoms, are, in a great 
meature, Owing to che great delicacy and EXquiiite 
ſenſibilh 
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ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem at this time of life, 
which is too often increaſed by an effeminate educa- 
tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that children who are 
delicately brought up, always ſuffer moſt in teething, 
and often fall by convulſive diſorders. 

ABour the ſixth or ſeventh month the teeth gene 
rally begin to make their appearance; firſt the inci- 
ſores, or fore-teeth ; next the canini, or dog- teeth; 
and laſtly, the molares, or grinders. About the 
ſeventh year, there comes a new ſet; and about the 
twentieth, the two inner grinders, called dentes ſapi- 
entiæ, the teeth of wiſdom, | 

CHILDREN, about the time of cutting their teeth, 
flaver much, and have generally a looſeneſs. When 
the teething is difficult, eſpecially when the dog-teeth 
begin to make their way through the gums, the child 
has ſtartings in his ſicep, tumours of the gums, 1n- 
quietude, watchings, gripes, green-ſtools, the thruſn, 
fever, difficult breathing, and convulſions. 

Di1px1cuLT teething is, in all reſpects, to be treated 
as an inflammatory diſeaſe. If the belly be bound, 1c 
muſt be opened either by emollient clyſters or gentle 
purgatives; as manna, magne/ia alba, rhubarb, lenna, 
or the like, The food ſhould be light, and in ſmall 
quantity ; the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, 
as infuſions of balm, or of the lime tree flowers; to 
which about a third or fourth part of milk may be 
added. 

Ir the fever be high, bleeding will be neceſſary 
but this, in very young children, ought always to be 
ſparingly performed. It is an evacuation which they 
bear the worſt of any. Purging, vomiting, or {weat- 
ing, agree much better with them, and arr generally 
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more beneficial. Harris however obſerves, that, when 
an inflammation appears, the phyſician will labour in 
vain, if the cure be not begun with applying a leech 
under each ear. If the child be ſeized with convulſion 
fits, a bliſtering plaſter may be applied betwixt the 
ſhoulders, or one behind each ear.. 

SYDENHAM ſays, that in fevers occaſioned by teeth- 
ing, he never found any remedy fo effectual as two, 
three, or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn in a ſpoon- 
ful of imple water, or other convenient vehicle, given 
every four hours, The number of doſes may be four, 
five, or fix. I have often preſcribed this medicine 


with ſucceſs, but always found a larger doſe neceſſary, 


It may be given from five drops to fifteen or twenty, 
according to the age of the child, and, when coſtlve- 


neſs does” not forbid. it, three or four drops of lauda- 


num may be added to each doſe. 


Ix Scotland, it is very common, when children are 


cutting their teeth, to put a ſmall Burgundy pitch 
plaſter between their ſhoulders. This generally eas 
the tickling cough which attends teething, and is by 


no means an uſeleſs application. When the teeth are 


bred with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as occ2- 


ſion requires, and ought to be renewed, at lealt, « once 


a fortnight. 
SEVERAL things have been coded for rub- 
bing the gums, as oils, mucilages, &c. but iron 


| theſe much is not to be expected. If any thing et 


this kind is to be uſed, we would recommend a little 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the finęcf 
three or four times a-day, Children are generally «! 


this time diſpoſed to chew whatever they get into their 


hands. 
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hands. For this reaſon they ought never to be with- 


out ſomewhat that will yield a little to the preſſure of 
their gums, as a cruſt of bread, a wax-candle, a bit - 


of liquorice-root, or ſuch like, 

WII regard to cutting the gums, we have ſeldom 
known it of any great benefit. In obſtinate caſes how- 
ever it ought to be tried. It may be performed by the 


finger nail, the edge of a ſix-penny piece that is 


worn thin, or any ſharp body which can be with 
ſatety introduced into the mouth. 

In order to fender the teething leſs difficult, parents 
ought to take care that their children's food be light 
ack wholeſome, and that their nerves be braced by 
ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe of the cold 
bath, Fe. Were theſe things duly regarded, few 
children would die of teething. 


OF THE RICKETS. 


Tus diſcaſe generally attacks children betwixt the 
age of nine months and two years, It appeared firtt 
in England about the time when manufactures began 
to flouriſh, and ſtill prevails moſt in towns where the 
inhabitants follow ſedentary employments, by which 
means they neglect either to take proper exerciſe them- 
lelves, or to give it to their children. 

One cauſe of the rickets 1s diſeaſed 
parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who ne- 
glect exerciſe, and live upon weak watery diet, can 
neither be expected ty bring forth ſtrong and healthy 
children, or te be able to nurſe them, after they are 
brought forth. Accordingly we find, that the chil- 
deren of ſuch women generally die of the rickets, the 
| R. T 2 ſcrophula, 
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ſcrophula, conſumptions, or ſuch like diſeaſes. Chil. 
dren begotten by men in the decline of life, who are 
ſubject to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic dif- 
caſes, or who have been often affected with the vene- 
real diſeaſe in their youth, are ms very liable to 
the rickets. 

Axy diſorder that weakens the conſtitution, or re- 
laxes the habit of children, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
teething, the hooping-cough, &c. diſpoſes them to 
this diſeaſe, It may likewiſe be occaſioned by impro- 
per diet, as food that is either too weak and watery, or 
lo viſcid that the ſtomach cannot digeſt it. 

Bap nurſing is the chief cauſe of this diſeaſe. When 
the nurfe is either diſeafed, or has not enough of milk 
to nouriſh the child, it cannot thrive. But children 
ſuffer oftener by want of care in nurſes than want of 
food. Allowing an infant to lie or ſit too much, or 
not keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the 
moſt pernicious effects. 

Tus want of free air is likewiſe very hurtful to 
children in this reſpect. When a nurſe lives in a 
cloſe, ſmall houſe, where the air is damp and confined, 
and is too indolent to carry her child abroad into the 
open air, it will hardly eſcape this diſeaſe. A healthy 
child ſhould always be in motion, unleſs when aſleep; 
if it be ſuffered to lie, or ſit, inſtead of being toſſed 
and dandled about, it will not thrive. 
SYMPTOMS. At the beginning of this dil- 


eaſe the child's fleſh grows ſoft and flabby ; its ſtrength 
is diminiſhed ; it loſes its wonted cheerfulneſs, looks 
more grave and compoſed than is natural for its age, 
and does not chuſe to be moved, The head and belly 


become too large in proportion to the other parts; 
che 
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the face appears full, and the complexion florid. 
Afterwards the bones begin to be affe ed, eſpecially 
in the more ſoft and ſpungy parts. Hence the wriſts 
and ancles become thicker than uſual; the ſpine or 
back-bone puts on an unnatural ſhape; the breaſt 1s 
likewiſe often deformed; and the bones of the arms 
and legs grow crooked, All thoſe ſymptoms vary ac- 
cording to the violence of the diteaſe, The pulſe is 
generally quick, but feeble; the appetite and digeſ- 
tion, for the molt part, bad; the teeth come ſlowly 
and with difficulty, and they often rot and fall 
out afterwards. Ricketty children generally have 
oreat acuteneſs of mind, and an underſtanding above 
their years. Whether this is owing; to their being more 
in the company of adults than other children, or to the 
preternatural enlargement of the brain is not material. 

REGIME N. As this diſcaſe is always at- 


tended with evident ſigns of weakneſs and relaxation, 


our chief aim in the cure muſt be to brace and 
ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and the 
due preparation of the fluids, Thete important ends 
will be beſt anſwered by wholelome nouriſhing diet, 
ſuited to the age and ſtrength of the patient, open dry 
air, and ſufficient exerciſe. If the child has a bad 
nurſe, who either neglects her duty, or does not un- 
derſtand it, ſhe ſhould be changed. If the ſeaſon be 
cold, the child ought to be kept warm; and when the 
weather is hot, it ought to be kept cool; as ſweating 
is apt to weaken it; and too great a degree of cold has 
the ſame effect. The limbs ſhould be rubbed fre- 
quently with a warm hand, and the child kept as 
cheerful as poſſible. 
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Tre diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good 
bread, roaſted fleſh, Sc. Biſcuit is generally rec- 
koned the beſt bread ; and pigeons, pullets, veal, rab- 
bets, or mutton roaſted or minced, are the moſt pro- 


per fleſh. If the child be too young for fleſh-mears, 


he may have rice, millet, or pearl barley boiled with 
railins, to which may be added a little wine and ſpice, 
His drink may be good claret mixed with an equal 
quantity of water. Thoſe who cannot afford claret, 


* 


ale. 

MEDICINE.—— Medicines are here of little 
avail, The diſeaſe may often be cured by the nurſe, 
but ſeldom by the phyſician. In children of a grols 
habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb 
may ſometimes be of uſe, but they will ſeldom carry 
off the diſeaſe; that muſt depend chiefly upon ſuch 
things as brace and ſtrengthen the ſyſtem : for which 


purpoſe, beſides the regimen mentioned above. we 


would recommend the cold bath, efpecially in the 
warm ſeaſon. It muſt however be uſed with prudence, 
as ſome ricketty children cannot bear it. The be? 
time for uſing the cold bath is in the morning, and 
the child ſhould be well rubbed with a dry cloth im- 
mediately after he comes out of it. If the child ſhoul{ 
be weakened by the cold bath, it muſt be diſcon— 
tinued. 
SOMETIMES iſſues have been found beneficial in this 
diſeaſe. They are peculiarly neceſſary for children 
who abound with groſs humours. An infuſion of the 
Peruvian bark in wine or ale, is likewiſe of uſe; but 


it is ſcarce poſſible to bring children to take it. We 


might? 


may give the child now and then a wine glaſs of mild 
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might here mention many other medicines which have 

been recommended for the rickets ; but as there is far 

more danger in truſting to theſe than in neglecting 

them altogether, we chule rather to paſs them over, 

| and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing 
chiefly to be — on. 
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Trover more children are ſaid to die of convul- 
ſons than of any other diſeaſe, yet they are for the 
moſt part only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. 
Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the nerves, may 
occaſion convulſions. Hence infants whoſe nerves are 


eaſily affected, are often thrown into convulſions by 


| any thing that irritates the alimentary canal; by teeth- 
ing; ſtrait clothes; the approach of the ſmall Pox, 
8 meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 

WEN convulſions proceed from an irritation of the 
ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders theſe mild and inoffenſive, will 
generally perform a cure: wherefore, if the child be 
coſtive, the beſt way will be to begin with a clyſter, 


and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be 


repeated occaſionally, and the body in the mean time 
kept open by gentle doles of magne/ia alba, or ſmall 
quantities of rhubarb mixed with the powder of crabs 
claws, 

Convulsioxns which precede the eruption of the 
lnall-pox, Sc. generally go off upon theſe making 
their appearance. The principal danger in this caſe 
ariſes from the fears and apprehenſions of thole who 
have the care of the patient, Convulſions are very 

RT 4 alarming, 
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alarming, and ſomething muſt be done to appeaſe 
the affrighted parents, nurſes, &c. Hence the un- 
happy infant often undergoes bleeding, bliſtering, 


and ſeveral other operations, to the great danger of 


its life, when a little time, bathing the feet, and 


throwing in a mild clyſter, would have ſet all to 


rights, 

Wurx convulſion fits ariſe from the cutting of 
teeth, beſides gentle evacuations, we would recom- 
mend bliſtering, and the uſe of antiſpaſmodic medi- 
cines, as the tincture of ſoot, aſafœtida, or caſtor. 
A few drops of any of theſe may be mixed in a cup 
of white-wine whey, and given occaſionally, 

Wren convulſions proceed from any external 
cauſe, as the preſſure occaſioned by ſtrait clothes or 
bandages, Sc. theſe ought immediately to be re- 
moved; though in this caſe taking away the cauſe 
will not always remove the effect, yet it ought to be 
done, as it is not likely that the patient will recover 
ſo long as the cauſe which firſt gave rite to the dit- 
order continues to act. 

WIEN a child 1s ſeized with convulſions without 
having any complaint in the bowels, or ſymptoms of 


teething; or any raſh, or other diſcharge which has 


been ſuddenly dried up, we have reaſon to conclude 
that they are a primary diſeaſe, and proceed immedi- 
ately from the brain. Caſes of this kind however 
happen but ſeldom, which is very fortunate, as little 
can be done to relieve the unhappy patient. When 
a diſeaſe proceeds from an original fault in the for- 
mation or ſtructure of the brain itſelf, we cannot 
expect that it ſhould yield to medicine. But, as this 
is not always the cauſe even of convulſtons which 
proceed 
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proceed immediately from the brain, ſome attempts 
ſhould be made to remove them. The chief inten- 
tion to be purſued for this purpoſe, is to make ſome 
derivation from the head, by bliſtering, purging and 
the like. Should theſe fail, iſſues or ſetons may be 
put 1n the neck, or between the ſhoulders. 


OF WATER IN THE IIEAD. 


Trovcn water in the head, or a dropſy of the 
brain, may afiect adults as well as children, yet, as 


the latter are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought 


it would be molt proper to place it among the diſcaſes 
of infants. 

CAUSES.——A dropſy of the brain may pro- 
eced from injuries done to the brain itſelf by falls, 
blows, or the like; it may likewiſe proceed from an 
original laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from ſchir— 
rous tumours or excreſcences within the ſkull; a thin 
watery ſtate of the blood; a diminiſhed ſecretion of 
urine z and, laſtly, from tedious and lingering diſ- 
eaſes which waſte and conſume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS. Tu is diſeaſe has at firſt the 
appearance of a flow fever; the patient complains of 
a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; he 
ſhuns the light; is ſick, and ſometimes vomits; his 
pulſe is irregular and generally flow : though he 
leems heavy and dull, yet he does not ſleep; he is 
ſometimes delirious, and frequently fees objects 
double; towards the end of this commonly fatal 
diſeaſe, the pulſe becomes more trequent, the pupils 
are dilated, the cheeks fluſhed, the patient beconies 
comatoſe, and convulſions enſuc. 


MEDI. 
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MEDICINE. 
found ſufficient to carry off a dropſy of the brain, 
It is laudable however to make ſome attempts, as 
time or chance may bring to light what at preſent we 
have no ideas of. The medicines generally uſed are, 
purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, and bliſter- 
ing plaſters applied to the neck or back part of the 
head, To which we would beg leave to add diu- 
retics, or medicines which promote the ſecretion of 
urine, ſuch as are recommended in the common 
droply. A diſcharge from the noſe ought likewiſe to 
be promoted by cauſing the patient ſnuff the powder 
of aſarum, white hellebore, or the like. 


CHAP L 
OF SURGERY; 


O deſcribe all the operations of ſurgery, and 
to point out the different diſeaſes in which 


theſe operations are neceſſary, would extend this 
article far beyond the limits ſet to it: We mult there- 


fore confine our obſervations to ſuch caſes as molt 
generally occur, and in which proper aſſiſtance 1s 
either not alked, or not always to be obtained. 
Trovcn an acquaintance with the {ſtructure of the 
human body 1s indiſpenſibly neceſſary to qualify a 
man for being an expert ſurgeon ; yet many things 
may be done to ſave the lives of their fellow men in 
emergencies by thoſe who are no adepts in anatomy. 


8 5 I; 


No medicine has hitherto been 
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OF BLEEDING. 


It is amazing with what facility the peaſants daily 
perform operations upon brute animals, which are 
not of a leſs difficult nature than many of thoſe per- 
formed on the human ſpecies; yet they ſeldom fail 
of ſucceſs. 


InDEED every man is in ſome meaſure a ſurgeon 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow-men in diſtreſs, and accidents happen 
every hour which give occaſion to exerciſe this feel- 
ing. The feelings of the heart however, when nat 
directed by the judgment, are apt to miſlead. Thus 
one, by a raſh attempt to fave his friend, may ſome- 
times deſtroy him; while another, for fear of doing 


amiſs, ſtands ſtill and fees his boſom friend periſh, 


without ſo much as attempting to relieve him, even 


when the means are in his power. As every good 
man would with to ſteer a courſe different from either 
of theſe, it will no doubt be agreeable to him to 
know what ought to be done upon ſuch emer- 
gencies. 


GF BLEEDING. 


No operation of {ſurgery is ſo frequently neceſſary 
as bleeding; it ought therefore to be very generally 
underſtood, But though practifed by Midwives, 
Gardeners, Blackimiths, &c. we have reaſon. to be- 
lieve that very few Know when it is proper, Even 
phyſicians themſelves have been ſo much the dupes 


of faſhion in this article, às to render it the ſubject of 
ſatire and ridicule. It is however an operation of 


great importance, and mult, when fealonably and 
properly 
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properly performed, be of ſingular ſervice to thoſe in 
diſtreſs. 5 
BLEEDING is proper at the beginning of all inflam- 
matory fevers, as pleuriſies, peripneumonies, Cc. 
It is likewiſe proper in all topical inflammations, as 
thoſe of the inteflines, womb, bladder, ſtemach, 
kidnies, throat, eyes, &c, as alſo in the aſthma, 
ſciatic pains, coughs, head-achs, rheumatiſms, the 
apoplexy, epilepſy, and bloody flux. After falls, 
blows, bruiſes, or any violent hurt received either 
externally or internally, bleeding is neceſſary. It is 


likewiſe neceſſary for perſons who have had the mis- 


fortune to be ſtrangled, drowned, ſuffocated with 
foul air, the fumes of metals, or the like. In a 
word,. whenever the vital motions have been ſuddenly 
ſtopt from any cauſe whatever, except in ſwoonings 
occaſioned by mere weakneſs or hyſteric affections, it 
is proper to open a vein, But in all diſorders pro- 
 ceeding from a relaxation of the ſolids, and an im- 
poveriſhed ſtate of the blood, as dropſies, caco- 
chymies, Sc. blecding 1s improper. 

B. FEDIN G for topical inflammations ought always 
to be performed as near the part affected as poſſible. 
When this can be done with a lancet, it is to be pre- 
ferred to any other method, but where a vein cannot 
be found, recouric mutt be had to leeches or cupping. 

Tu quantity of blood to be let muſt always be 
regulated by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, manner 
of life, and other circumſtances relating to the 
patient. It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that a 


child could bear to Joſe as much blood as a grown 


perſon, or that a delicate lady ſhould be bled to the 
ſame extent as a robuſt man. 
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From whatever part of the body blood is to be 


let, a bandage muſt be applied betwixt that part and 


the heart. As it is often neceſſary, in order to raiſe 
the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be 
proper in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as the blood begins to 
flow, to flacken it a little. The bandage ought 
to be applied at.leaſt an inch, or an inch and half, 
from the place where the wound 1s intended to be 
made, 
PRSOxNS not ſkilled in anatomy ought never to 


bleed in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if 


they can avoid it, The former may eaſily be known 
from its pulſation or beating, and the latter from its 
feeling hard and tight like a whip-cord under the 
finger. - 

IT was formerly a rule, even among thoſe who had 
the character of being regular practitioners, to bleed 
their patients in certain diſeaſes till they fainted, 
Surely a more ridiculous rule could not be propoſed. 

One perſon will faint at the very fight of a lancer, 
while another will lofe almoſt the whole blood of his 
body before he faints, Swooning depends more 
upon the ſtate of the mind than of the body; be- 
ſides, it may often be occaſioned or prevented by the 
manner in which the operation is performed. 


CHILDREN are generally bled with lecches. This, 


though ſometimes neceſſary, is a very troubleſome 
and uncertain practice, It is impoſſible to know 
what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches z 
beſides, the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, 
and the wounds are not eaſily healed, Would thoſe 
who practiſe bleeding take a little more pains, and 

accuſtom 
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accuſtom themſelves to bleed children, they would 
not find it ſuch a difficult operation as they imagine. 

CERTAIN hurtful prejudices with regard to bleed. 
ing ſtill prevail among the country people. They 


talk, for inſtance, of head-veins, heart-veins, breaſt- 


veins, Sc. and believe that bleeding in theſe will 
certainly cure all diſcaſes of the parts from whence 
they are ſuppoſed to come, without conſidering that 
all the blood-veſiels ariſe From the heart, and return 
to it again; for which reaſon, unleſs in topical in- 
flammations, it ſignifies very little from what part of 
the body blood be taken. But this, though a fooliſh 
prejudice, is not near lo hurttul as the vulgar notion, 
that the firſt bleeding will pertorm wonders, This 
belief makes them often poſtpone the operation when 
neceſſary, in order to reſerve it for ſome more im- 


portant occaſion, and when they think themſelves in 


extreme danger they fly to it for relief, whether it be 
proper or not; bleeding at certain ſtated periods or 
{ſeaſons has likewiſe bad effects. 

IT is likewiſe a common notion that bleeding in 
the feet draws the humours downwards, and con- 
ſequently cures diſcaſes of the head and other ſuperior 
parts; but we have already obſerved that, in al) 
topical affections, the blood ought to be drawn as 
near the part as poſſible. When it is neceffary 
however to bleed in the foot or hand, as the vcin: 
are {mall, and the bleeding 1s apt to ſtop too ſoon, 
the part ought to be immerſed in warm water, 
and kept there till a ſufficient quantity of blood be 
let. 


We ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the manner 


of periorming this operation, That will be better 
learned 
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learned by example than precept. Twenty pages of 
deſcription would not convey ſo juſt an idea of the 
operation as ſeeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it neceſſary to point out the dif- 
ferent parts of the body from whence blood may be 
let, as the arm, foot, forchead, temples, neck, &c. 
Theſe will readily occur to every intelligent perſon, 
and the foregoing obſervations will be ſufficient for 
determining which of them is moſt proper upon any 
particular occaſion. In all caſes where the intention 
is only to leſſen the general mals of blood, the arm 
is the moſt commodious part of the body in which 
the operation can be performed. 


OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 


| From whatever cauſe an inflammation proceeds, 

it maſt terminate either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, 

or gangrene. Though it is impoſſible to foretel with - 
certainty in which of theſe ways any particular in- 
flammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a 
nowlege of the patient s age and conſtitution, In- 
tammarions happening in a flight degree upon colds, 
and without any previous indiſpoſition, will moſt 
probably be diſperſed ; thoſe which follow cloſe 
upon a fever, or happen to perſons of a groſs habit 
of body, will gencrally ſuppurate; and thoſe which 
attack very old people, or perſons of a dropſical 

habit, Will have a ſtrong tendency to gangrene. 

Ir the inflammation be flight, and the conſtitution 


ound, the diſperſion ought always to be attempted. 
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624 Of INFLAMMATIONS and ABSCESSES. 
This will be beſt promoted by a ſlender diluting 


diet, plentiful bleeding and repeated purges. The 


part itſelf muſt be fomented, and, if the ſkin be very 
tenſe, it may be embrocated with a mixture of three. 
fourths of ſweet oil, and one-fourth of vinegar, and 
afterwards covered with a piece of. wax plaſter. 

Ir, notwithſtanding theſe applications, the ſymp. 
tomatic fever encreaſes, and the tumour becomes 


larger, with violent pain and pulſation, it will be 
proper to promote the ſuppuration. The beſt appli- 


cation for this purpoſe is a ſoft poultice, which may 
be renewed twice a-day. If the ſuppuration proceeds 
but ſlowly, a raw onion cut ſmall or bruiſed may be 
ſpread upon the poultice, When the abſceſs is ripe 
or fit for opening, which may eaſily be known from 
the thinneſs of the ſkin in the moſt prominent part 


of it, a fluctuation of matter which may be felt 


under the finger, and, generally ſpeaking, an abate- 
ment of the pain, it may be opened either with a 
lancet or by means of cauilic, 

Tux laſt way in which an inflammation terminates 
is in a gangrene or mortification, the approach of 
which may be known by the following ſymptoms: 
The inflammation loſes its redneſs, and becomes 
duſkiſn or livid; the tenſion of the ſkin goes of, 
and it feels flabby; little bladders filled with ichor of 
Cifterent colours ipread all over it; the tumour fub- 
ſides, and from a duſkiſh hens parents becomes 


black; a quick low pulſe, with cold clammy ſweats, 


are the immediate forerunners of death. 

Waun theſe ſymptoms firſt appear, the part ougbt 
to be drefied with gies money treacle, or a cataplaim 
DOlade of lixivium and bran; fſhouid the ſymptoms 
1 become 
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become worſe, the part mult be ſcarified, and after- 
wards dreſſed with baſilicum ſoftened with oil of 
turpentine, All the dreſſings muſt be applied warm. 
With regard to internal medicines, the patient muſt 
be ſupported with generous cordials, and the Peruvian 
bark exhibited in as large doſes as the ſtomach will 
bear it. If the mortified parts ſhould ſeparate, the 
wound will become a common ulcer, and mult be 
treated accordingly. 


Tus article includes the treatment of all thoſe 
diſeaſes, which, in different parts of the country, go 
by the names of Giles, impeſthumes, wwhitlowes, &c. 
They are all abſceſſes in conſequence of a previous 
inflammation, which, if poſſible, ought to be dif. 
cuſſed ; but when this cannot be done, the ſuppu— 
ration ſhould be promoted, and the matter diſcharged 
by. an inciſion, if neceſſary; afterwards the fore may 
be dreſſed with yellow baſilicum, or fome other 
digeſtive ointment. 
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OF WOUND S. 


No part of medicine has been more miſtaken than 
the treatment or cure of wounds, Mankind in 
general believe, that certain herbs, ointments, and 
plaſters are poſſeſſed of wonderful healing virtues, 
and imagine that no wound can be cured withour the 
application of them. It is however a fact, that no 
external ayplicatun wiatever contributes towards the 
cure of a wound, any other way than by keeping the 
Parts lot, 1 and defending them from the 
external air, which, may be as s elfectually done by dry 
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lint as by the moſt pompous applications, while it is 
exempt from many of the bad conſequences attending 
them. | 

Taz ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to inter- 
nal applications. Theſe only promote the cure of 
wounds ſo far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to 
remove any cauſe that might obſtruct or impede the 
operations of Nature, It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds; all that Art can do 1s to remove obſtacles, 
and to put the parts in ſuch a condition as is the moſt 
favourable to Nature's efforts. 

Wiru this ſimple view, we ſhall conſider the 
treatment of wounds, and endeavour to point out 
ſuch ſteps as ought to be taken to facilitate theu 
cure. | 

Taz firſt thing to be done when a perſon has 
received a wound 1s to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, 


glaſs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Theſe, if 


_ poſſible, ought to be extracted, and the wound 
cleaned, before any dreſſings be applied. When 
that cannot be effected with ſafety, on account of the 
_ patient's weakneſs, or loſs of blood, they mult be 
ſuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards 
extracted when he is more able to bear it, 


& * 89 0 
WIN a wound penetrates into any of the cavities 


of the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, Sc. or! where 
any conſiderable blood-veſſel is cut, a ſkilful ſurgeon 
ought immediately to be called, otherwiſe the patient 
may loſe his life. But ſometimes the diſcharge of 
blood is ſo great, that if it be not ſtopt, the patient 
may die even before a ſurgeon, though at no great 
diſtance, can arrive. In this caſe, ſomething mul: 
| | be 
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bh» done by thoſe who are preſent. If the wound be 
in any of the limbs, the bleeding may generally be 
ſtopt by applying a tight ligature or bandage round 
the member a little above the wound. The beſt 
method of doing this is to. put a ſtrong broad garter 
round the part, but ſo ſlack as eaſily to admit a ſmall 
piece of ſtick to be put under it, which muſt be 
twiſted, in the ſame manner as a countryman does a 


cart-rope to ſecure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. 
Whenever this is the caſe, he mult take care to twiſt 
it no longer, as ſtraining it too much might occaſion 


an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 

Irene. 
In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, 
various other methods may be tried to ſtop the bleed- 
ing, as the application of ſtyptics, aſtringents, &c. 
Cloths dipped in a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, 
or the ſtyptic water of the Diſpenſatories, may be 
applied to the wound, When theſe cannot be ob- 
tained, ſtrong ſpirits of wine may be uſed, Some 
recommend the Agaric * of the oak as preferable to 
any 


Dr. Tiffot, in bis Advice to rhe People, gives the following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric.—— 
„Gather in autumn, ſays he, while the fine weather laſte, the 
acaric of the cak, which is a kind of fungus or excreſcence iſſuing 
from the wood of that tree. It conſiſts at firſt of four parts, which 
preſcut themſelves ſucceſutel);: 1. The cuiward rind cr ſkin, 
which may be thrown away. 2. The part immedia:ely under this 
und, Which is the belt cf ail. Tuis is to. be beet well with a ham- 
mer, till it becomes ſoft and very pliable. This is the only prepa- 
ration it requires, and a ſlice of it of a proper ſize is to be applied 
directly over the burſting open blood veſtels. It conſtringes ard 
brings them cluſe together, ſtops the viceding, and generally falls 
off at the end of two days. 3. The thizd part adhering to the 
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any ot the other ſtyptics; and indeed it deſerves con- 
ſiderable encomiums. It is eaſily obtained, and 
ought to be kept in every family, in caſe of acci- 
dents. - A piece of it muſt be laid upon the wound, 
and covered with a good deal of lint, above which a 
bandage may be applied ſo tight as to keep it firmly 
on. * 
Troucn ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may 
be uſed, in order to ſtop the bleeding when it is 
exceilive, they are improper at other times. They 
Co not promote but retard the cure, and often change 
a ſimple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, 
becaule hot balſams congeal the blood, and ſeem, as 
it were, to ſolder up the wound, that they therefore 
heal it; but this is only a deception. They may 
indeed flop the flowing blood, by ſearing the mouths 
of the veilels ; but, by rendering the parts callous, 
they obſtruct the cure. 

Is flight wounds which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the ſkin, the beſt application 1s a bit of 


the common black flicking plaſter. This keeps the 


ſides of the wound together, and prevents the air 
from hurting it, which is all that is neceſſary. When 
a wound penetrates deep, it is not ſafe to keep its lips 
quite cloſe: this keeps in the matter, and is apt to 
make the wound feſter. In this caſe the beſt way is 
to fill the wound with ſoft lint, commonly called 
caddis. It however muſt not be ſtuffed in too hard, 


ſecond may ſerve to ſtop the bleeding from the ſmaller veſſels; and 
the ſourth and laſt part may be reduced to powder as conducing to 
the fame purpoſe.— Where the agaric cannot be had, ſponge may 
be uſed in its Read, It muſt be applied in the ſame manner, and 
has nearly the ſame effects. 
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otherwiſe it will do hurt. The caddis may be covered 
with a cloth dipped in oil, or ſpread with the common 
wax plaſter; and the whole muſt be kept on by a 
proper bandage. | 

Ws ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the differen 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
parts of the body; common ſenſe will generally 
ſuggeſt the mott commodious method of applving a 
bandage ; beſides, deſcriptions of this kind are not 
eaſily underſtood or remembered. 

THe firſt dreſſing ought to continue on for at leaſt 
two days; after which it may be removed, and freſh 
lint applied as before. If any part of the firſt dreſ- 
ſing {licks ſo cloſe as not to be removed with eaſe or 
ſafery to the patient, 1t may be allowed to continue, 
and freſh lint dipped in ſweet oil laid over it. This 
will ſoften it fo as to make it come off caſily at next 
dreſſing. Afterwards the wound may be dreſſed 
twice a-day in the ſame manner till it be quite heal. 
Thoſe who are fond of ſalves or ointments, may, 
after the wound is become very ſuperficial, dreſs it 
with the yellow bafilicum +; and if tungous, or what 
is called proud fleſh, ſhould rite in the wound, it may 
be checked, by mixing with the ointment, a little 
burnt alum or red precipitate of mercury. 

Wren a wound is greatly inflamed, the moſt 
proper application is a poultice of bread and milk, 
ſoftened with a little ſweet oil or freſn butter. This 
mult be applied inſtead of the plaſter, and ſhould be 
changed twice a-day. 


* Sce Appendix, Wax pl. PRE 
1 See Appendix, Yellow Laſiucum. 
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Ir the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear 
an inflammation, the patient ſhould be kept on a very 
low diet. He muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, 
and every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be 
of a full habit, and has loſt but little blood from the 
wound, he muſt be bled; and, if the. ſymptoms be 
urgent, the operation may be repeated. But when 
the patient has been greatly weakened by loſs of 
blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed 
him, even though a ſever ſhould enſue. Nature 
ſhould never be too far exhauſted, It 1s always more 
ſafe to allow her to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in her 
own way, than to fink the patient's ſtrength by exceſ- 
ſive evacuations. 


WouxpEp perſons ought to be kept perfectiy 
quiet and eaſy. Every thing that ruffles the mind, 
or moves the paſſions, as love, anger, fear, exceſſive 
joy, Sc. are very hurtful. They ought, above all 
things, to abſtain from venery. The body ſhould be 
kept gently open either by laxative clyſters, or by a 
cool vegetable diet, as roaſted apples, ſtewed pros, 
boiled ſpinnage, and ſuch like. 


OF BURNS. 


IN flight burns which do not break the ſkin, it 1s 
cuſtomary to hold the part near the fire for a com- 
petent time, to rub it with ſalt, or to lay a comprels 
upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine or brandy. But 
when the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to bliſter or 
break the ſkin, ir muſt be dreſſed with ſome of the 
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emollient and gently drying ointment, commonly 
called Turner's cerate *, This may be mixed with an 
equal quantity of freſh olive oil, and ſpread upon a 
foft rag, and applied to the part affected. When 
this ointment cannot be had, an egg may be beat up 
with about an equal quantity of the ſweeteſt ſalad 
oil. This will ferve very well till a proper ointment 
can be prepared. When the burning is very deep, 
after the firſt two or three days, it ſhould be dreſſed 
with equal parts of yellow ba/ilicum and Turner's 
cerate mixed together. 

Wk the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a high 
degree of inflammation, and there 1s reaſon to fear a 
gangrene or mortification, the ſame means muſt be 
uſed to prevent it as are recommended in other vio- 
lent inflammations. The patient, in this caſe, muſt 
live low, and drink freely of weak diluting liquors. 


| He muſt likewiſe be bled, and have his body kept 


open. But if the burnt parts ſhould become livid or 
black, with other ſymptoms of mortification, it will 
be neceſſary to bathe them frequently with warm 


camphorated ſpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, or 


other antiſeptics mixed with a decoction of the bark. 
In this caſe the bark muſt likewiſe be taken inter- 
nally, and the patient's diet muſt be more gene- 
rous. 


OF BRUISES. 


Bzviszs are generally productive of worſe con- 
ſequences than wounds. The danger from them 


* See Appendix, Turner's cerate. 
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does not appear immediately, by which means it 
often happens that they are neglected. It is needleſs 
to give any definition of a diſeaſe ſo univerſaliy 
Known! ; we ſha} therefore proceed to un out the 
method of treating it. | 

In flight bruiſes it will be ſufficient to bathe the 
part With warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or 
rum may occaſionally be added, and to keep cloths 
wet with this mixture conſtantly applied to it. This 
is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, ſpirits 
2 wine, or other ardent pirits, which are commonly 

ſed in ſuch caſes. 

pes ſome parts of the country the peaſants apply to 
a recent bruiſe a cataplaſm of freſh cow-dung. I 
have often ſeen this cataplaſm applied to violent con- 
tuſions occaſioned by blows, falls, bruiſes, and ſuch 
like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

Wren a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought 
immediately to be bled, and put upon a proper 
regimen. His food ſhould be light and cool, and 
his drink weak, and of an opening nature; as whey 
ſweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar- 
ley, eream-tartar-whey, and ſuch like. The bruiled 
part muſt be bathed with vinegar and water, as 
directed above; and a poultice made by boiling 
crumb of bread, elder-lowers, and camomil:- 
flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, 
applied to it. This poultice is peculiarly proper 
when a wound 1s joined to the brute, It may be 
renewed two or three times a-day. 

25 bo ſtructure of the veſſels is totally deſtroyed 
by a violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great loſs of 
ſubſtance, which produces an ulccrous fore very 
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difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the fore 
will not heal before an exfoliation takes place, that 
is, before the diſeaſed part of the bone ſeparates, and 
comes out through the wound. This is often a very 
ſlow operation, and may even require ſeveral years to 
be completed. Hence it happens, that thele ſores are 
frequently miſtaken for the King's-evil, and treated 
as ſuch, though, in fact, they proceed tolely from 
the injury which the ſolid parts received from the 
blow *, 


OF ULCERS: 


Urcers may be the conſequence of wounds, 


bruiſes, or impoſthumes improperly treated; they 


may likewiſe procced from an 11] ſtate of the humours, _ 


or what may be called a bad habit of body. 


Is the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily 


dried up, otherwiſe it may prove fatal to the pa- 
tient, Ulcers happen moſt commonly 1n the decline 
of life; and perſons who neglect cxerciſc, and live 
groſsly, are malt liable to them. They might often 


* Patients in this ſituation are feſtere! with different advices, 
Every one who fees them propoſes a new remedy, (ill the fore ie, 


. 5 EY 3 5 ö _ 4 2 3 3 5 . 
in a manner, poloned with various and oppoſite applications, and is 


often at length rendered abſolutely incurable. The beſt method of 


managing ſuch ſores is, to take care that the patient's conſtitution 
does not ſuffer by conſinement, or improper incdicine, and to apply 
nothing to them but jome 1imple ointment frroad upon foft lint, 
over which a_pouliice of bread arid milk, witn bored camomile- 
flowers, or the like, may be put :0 nouriſh the part. and keep it 
ſoft and warm, Nature, thus aſſiſted, will generally in time epe- 
rate a cure, by throwing olf the diſeaſed parts of the bone, aſter 
waich ths {cre oon heals. 
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be prevented by retrenching ſome part of the ſolid 
100d, cr by opening artificial drains, as iſſues, ſetons, 
or the like. 

Ax ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from a wound by 
its diſcharging a thin watery humour, which is often 
o acrid as to inſlame and corrode the ſkin ; by the 
hardneſs and perpendicular ſituation of its ſides or 
edges, by the time of its duration, c. 

Ir requires conſiderable {kill to be able to judge 
when an ulcer ought to be dried up, and when not, 
In general, all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit 
of body ſhould be ſuſſered to continue open at leaſt 
till the conſtitution be ſo far changed by proper regi- 
men, or the uſe of medicine, that they ſeem diſpoſed 
to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which are the 
effect of malignant fevers, or other acute diſeaſes, 
may generally be healed with ſafety after the health 
has been reſtored for ſome time. The cure ought 
not however to be atteinpted too ſoon, nor at any 
time without the uſe of purging medicines and a 
proper regimen, When wounds or bruiſes have, by 
wrong treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the con- 
ſtitution be good, they may generally be healed with 
ſafety. When ulcers either accompany chronical 
diſeaſes, or come in their ſtead, they muſt be cau- 
tiouſly healed, If an ulcer conduces to the patient's 
health, from whatever caule it proceeds, it ought not 
to be healed; but if, on the contrary, it waſtes the 
ſtrength, and conſumes the patient by a ſlow fever, 
it ſhould be healed as ſoon as poſſible. = 

WE would earneſtly recommend a ſtrict attention 
to theſe particulars, to all who have the misfortune 


to labour under this diſorder, particularly perſons in 
the 
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the decline of life; as we have frequently known 

people throw away their lives by the want of it, 

while they were extolling and generouſly rewarding 

thoſe whom they ought to have looked upon as their 
murderers. 

Tur moſt proper regimen for promoting the cure 
of ulcers, is to avoid. all ſpices, falted and high- 
ſeaſoned food, all ſtrong liquors, and to leſſen the 
uſual quantity of fleſh-meat. The body ought to be 
kept gently open by a diet conſiſting chiefly of cool- 
ing laxative vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk- 
whey ſyzeetened with honey, or the like. The pa- 


tient ought to be kept cheerful, and ſhould take as 
much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear. 


Wurs the bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem hard 


and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice a-day with 
a little red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards 
dreſſed with the yellow ba/licum ointment. Some- 
times it will be neceſſary to have the edges of the 
ulcer ſcarified with a lancet. 


L1iME-WATER has frequently been known to have 


very happy effects in the cure of obſtinate ulcers. 
It may be uſed in the ſame manner as directed for the 


ſtone and gravel. 


My late learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Whytt, 
ſtrongly recommends the uſe of the ſolution of cor- 
roſive ſublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure 
of obſtinate il|-conditioned ulcers. I have frequently 
found this medicine, when given according to the 
Doctor's directions, prove very ſucceſsful. The doſe 
is a table-ſpoonful night and morning; at the ſame 
time waſhing the ſore twice or thrice a-day with 


jt. Ina letter which I had from the Doctor a little 
before 
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before his death, he informed me, “„ That he ob- 
ſerved waſhing the ſore thrice a-day with the ſolution 
of a triple ſtreugth was very beneticial,” 


EHAP- Lit 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 


V HEN a bone is moved out of its place, c- 

articulation, fo as to impede its proper func- 
tions, it is ſaid to be laxated or dificcated. As this 
often happens to perions in ſituations where no medi- 
cal aſſiſtance can be obtained, by which means limbs 
and even lives are frequently loſt, we ſhall endeavour 


to point out the method of reducing the moſt com- 


mon luxations, and thoſe which require the molt 


immediate aftiitance, Any perſon of common ſenſe 
and reſojution, who is prefent when a diſlocation 


happens, may often be of more {ſervice to the patient 
than the moſt expert ſurgeon can after the ſwelling 
and inflammation have come on. When theſe are 
preſent, it is difficult to know the ſtate of the joint, 
and dangerous to attempt a reduction; and by Wait— 


ing till they are gone off, the muſcles become fo re- 


laxed, and the cavity filled up, that the bone can 


never afterwards be retained in its place. 


A RECENT diſlocation may generally be reduced by 
extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater or leſs 
according to che ſtrength of the muſcles which move 

tlie 
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the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances 
of the patient, When the bone has been out of its 
place for ſome time, and a ſwelling or inflammation 
has come on, it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient, 
and, after fomenting the part, to apply ſoft poultices 


with vinegar to it for ſome time before the reduction 
be attempted. 


ALL that is neceſſary after the reduction is to apply 
cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits of wine 
| to the part, and to keep it perfectly eaſy. Many 
| bad conſequences proceed from the neglect of this 
rule. A diſlocation feldom happens without the ten- 
dons and ligaments of the joint being ſtretched and 
ſometimes torn. When thele. are kept eaſy till they 
recover their ſtrength and tone, all goes on very 
well, but if the injury be increaſed by too frequent 
an exertion of the parts, no wonder it they be found 
weak and diſeaſed ever after. 


DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 


Tur lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, 
blows, falls, chewing hard ſubſtances, or the like. 
It is eaſily known from che patient's being unable to 
Mut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as the tceth of 
the under-Jaw do not corrcipond with thoſe of the 
upper; beſides, the chin either hangs down or is 
thrown towards one fide, and the patient is neither 
able to ſpeak diſtinctly nor to ſwallow without con- 
iderable difficulty. 


Tu uſual method of reducing a diſlocated jaw, is 
to let the patient upon a low ſtool, fo as an affiſtant 
may 
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may hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt his 
breaſt. The operator is then to thruſt his two thumbs, 
being firſt wrapped up with linen cloths that they 
may not ſlip, as far back into the patient's mouth as 
he can, while his fingers are applied to the jaw exter- 
nally. After he has got firm hold of the jaw, he is 
to preſs it ſtrongly downwards and backwards, by 
which means the elapſed heads of the jaw may be 
eaſily puſhed into their former cavities. 

THe peaſants in ſome parts of the country have a 
peculiar way of performing this operation. One of 
them puts a handkerchief under the patient's chin, 
then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls 
him up by the chin ſo as to ſuſpend him from the 
ground. This method often ſucceeds, but we think 

it a dangerous one, and therefore recommend the 
other, | 


DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 


Trz neck may be diſlocated by falls; violent 


blows, or the like. In this caſe, if the patient receives 
no aſſiſtance, he ſoon dies, which makes people 
imagine the neck was broken : It is however, for the 
molt part, only partially diſlocated, and may be re- 
duced by almoſt any perſon who has reſolution enough 
to attempt it. A complete diflocation of the neck is 
inſtantaneous death | 

Wuen the neck is diſlocated, the patient is imme- 
diately deprived of all ſenſe and motion ; his neck 
ſwells, his countenance appears bloated ; his chin lies 


upon his breaſt, and his face is generally turned 


towards one ſide. 
To 
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To reduce this diſlocation, the unhappy perſon 
ſhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator muſt place himſelf behind 
him ſo as to be able to lay hold of his head with 
both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing 
his knees againſt the patient's ſhoulders, In this 
| poſture he muſt pull the head with conſiderable force, 
| gently twiſting it at the ſame time, if the face be 
| turned to one ſide, till he perceives that the joint is 
| replaced, which may be known from the noiſe which 
the bones generally make when going in, the patient” 8 
beginning to breathe, and the head continuing in its 
natural poſture. | 


Tus is one of thoſe operations which it is more 
c ealy to perform than deſcribe, I have known in- 
e ſtances of its being happily performed even by 
| women, and often by men of no medical education. 
| After the neck 1s reduced, the patient ought to 
be bled, and ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for ſome days, 
till the parts recover their proper tone. 


0 PISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


As the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone 
is very ſtrong, they are not often diſlocated. It does 
however ſometimes happen, which is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for our taking notice of it. When a rib is diſ- 
located either upwards 'or downwards, in order to 
replace it, the patient ſhould be laid upon his belly 
on a table, and the operator muſt endeavour to puſh 
the head of the bone into its proper place. Should 
this method not ſucceed, the arm of the diſordered 

6 fide 
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fide may be ſuſpended over a gate or ladder, and, 
while the ribs are thus ſtretched aſunder, the heads 
of ſuch as are out of place may be thruſt into their 
former ſituation. 


Tross diſlocations wherein the heads of the ribs 
are forced inwards, are both moſt dangerous and the 
moſt difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor any 
inſtrument can be applied internally to direct the 


luxated heads of the ribs. Almoſt the only thing 
that can be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly 


over a caſk, or ſome gibbous body, and to move the 
fore-part of the r1b inwards toward the back, ſome- 
times ſhaking it; by this means, the heads of the 
luxated ribs "will ſometimes ſlip into their former 


place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 


Taz humerus or upper bone of the arm may be 


diflocated in various directions: It h4ppens however 


molt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom directly 


upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as 


well as from its expoſure to external injuries, this 
bone is the moſt ſubject to diſlocation of any in the 
body. A diſlocation of the humerus may be known 
by a depreſſion or cavity on the top of the ſhoulder, 
and an 1nability to move the arm: When the diſ. 


location is downward or forward, the arm is elon- 


gated, and a ball or lump is perceived under the 
arm- pit; but when it is backward, there appears a 
protuberance behind the ſhoulder, and the arm 1 
thrown forwards toward the brealt, | 


THE 
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Tus uſual method of reducing diſlocations of the 
ſhoulder is to ſeat the patient upon a low ſtool, and 
to cauſe an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that it may 
not give way to the extenſion, while another lays 
hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradu- 
ally extends it. The operator then puts a napkin 
under the patient's arm, and cauſes it to be tied 
behind his own neck; by this, while a ſufficient 
extenſion is made, he lifts up the head of the bone, 
and with his hands directs 1t into its proper. place. 
There are various machines invented for facilitating 
this operation, but the hand of an expert ſurgeon is 
always more ſafe. In young and delicate patients, I 
have generally found it a very eaſy matter to reduce 
the ſhoulder by extending the arm with one hand, 
and thruſting in the head of the bone with the other. 
In making the extenſion, the arin ought always to be 
- a little bent. | - 


DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 


ThE bones of the fore-arm may be diſlocated 
in any direction. When this is the caſe, a pro- 
tuberance may be obſerved on that ſide of the arm 
towards which the bone is puſhed, from which, and 
the patient's inability to bend his arm, a diſlocation 
of this joint may eaſily be known. 

Two aſſiſtants are generally neceſſary for reducing 
a diſlocation of the elbow; one of which muſt lay 
hold of the arm above, and the other below the 
joint, and make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, while the 


operator returns the bones into their proper place. 
1 After- 
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Afterwards the arm muſt be bent, and ſuſpended for 
ſome time with a ſling about the neck. 

LV xXATToNS of the wriſt and fingers are to be 
reduced in the ſame manner as thoſe of the elbow, 
diz. by making an extenſion in different directions, 
and thruſting the head of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF 1 THIGH. 


Wu the thigh bone is Ante A0 and 
downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and 
the leg is longer than the other; but when it is dil. 
placed backward, it is uſually puſhed upward at the 
tame time, by which means the limb is ſhortened, 
and the foot 1s turned inwards, Fo 

Wren the thigh bone is difplaced forward and 
GCownward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, 
mult be laid upon his back, and made faſt by ban- 
dages, or held by affiſtants, while by others an 
extenfion is made by means of flings fixed about the 
bottom of the thigh a little above the knee, While 
the extenſion is mods the operator muſt puſh the 
head of the bone outward, till it gets into the ſocket. 
If the diſlocation be outward, the patient muſt be 
laid upon his face, and, during the extenſion, the 
head of the bone muſt be puſhed inward. 


DisLocaTIONS of the knees, ancles, and toes are 
reduced much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an extenſion in 
oppoſite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many caſes, however, the extenſion alone 
is ſufficient, and the bone will lip into its place 
merely 


merely by pulling the limb with ſufficient force. It 
js not hereby meant that force alone is ſufficient for 
the reduction of- diſlocations. - Skill and addreſs will 
often ſucceed better than force. I have known n 


diſlocation of the thigh reduced by one man, after 


all the force that could be uſed 7 ſix had 235555 
man | 


CHAP. III. 
OF BROKEN BONES, Ge. 


OED is in moſt country villages ſome per- 
ſon who pretends to the art of reducing frac- 
tures. Though in general ſuch perſons are very 
ignorant, yet ſome of them are very ſucceſsful , 
which evidently proves, that a ſmall degree of learn- 
ing, with a ſufficient ſhare of common ſenſe and a 
mechanical head, will enable a man to be uſeful in 
this way. We would however adviſe people never 
to truſt ſuch operators, when an expert and ſkilful 
ſurgeon can be had; but when that is impracticable, 
they muſt be employed; we ſhall therefore recom- 
mend the following hints to their conſideration: 
Wurxx a large bone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought, in all reſpects, to be the ſame as in an inflam- 
matory fever. He ſhould likcwife be kept quiet and 
cool, and his body open by emoliient clyſters, or, if 
theſe cannot be conveniently ac winißterege by food 
1142 | that 
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that is of an opening quality; as ſtewed prunes, 
apples boiled in milk, boiled ſpinnage, and the like, 
It ought however to be here remarked, that perſons 
who have been accuſtomed to live high, are not all 
of a ſudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This 
might have fatal effects. There is often a neceſſity 
of indulging even bad habits, in ſome meaſure, 
where the nature of the diſeaſe might require a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Ir will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be 
young, of a full habit, or has, at the ſame time, 
received any bruiſe or contuſion. This operation 
ſhould not only be performed ſoon after the accident 
happens, but if the patient be very feveriſh, it may 
be repeated next day. When ſeveral of the ribs are 
broken, bleeding is peculiarly neceſſary. 

Ir any of the large bones which ſupport the weight 
of the body be broken, the patient muſt keep his 
bed for ſeveral weeks. It is by no means neceſſary, 
however, that he ſhould lie all that time, as is cuſ- 
tomary, upon his back. This ſituation ſinks the 
ſpirits, galls and frets the patient's ſkin, and renders 
him very uneaſy. After the ſecond week he may be 
gently raiſed up, and may ſit ſeveral hours, ſup- 
ported by a bed-chair, or the hke, which will greatly 
relieve him. Great care however muſt be taken in 
railing him up, and laying him down, that he make 
no exertions himſelf, otherwiſe the action of the mul- 
cles may pull the bone out of its place *. 


Ir 


Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counter- 
acting the force of the muſcles, and retaining the man 
broken 
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Ir is of great importance to keep the patient dry 
and clean while in this ſituation. By neglecting this, 
he is often ſo galled and excoriated, that he is forced 
to keep ſhifting places for eaſe. I have known a 
fractured thigh bone, after it had laid ſtrait for above 
a fortnight, diſplaced by this means, and continue 
bent for life, in ſpite of all that could be done. 

IT has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken to 
keep the limb for five or ſix weeks continually upon 
the ſtretch. But this is a bad poſture. It is both 
uneaſy to the patient and unfavourable to the cure. 
The beſt ſituation is to keep the limb a little bent. 
This is the poſture into which every animal puts its 
limbs when it goes to reſt, and in which feweſt muſ- 
cles are upon the ftretch. It is eaſily effected by 
either laying the patient upon his ſide, or making the 

bed ſo as to fayour this poſition of the limb, 
Boxx-sETT ERS ought carefully to examine whether 
the bone be not ſhattered or broken, into a great 
many pieces. In this caſe it will ſometimes be neceſ- 
ſary to have the limb taken off, otherwiſe a gangrene 
or mortification may enſue, The horror which at- 
tends the very idea of an amputation, often occaſions 
its being delayed in ſuch caſes till too late, 


broken bones ; but as deſcriptions of theſe without drawings would 
be of little uſe, I ſhall refer the reader to a cheap and uſeful per- 
* formance on the nature and cure of fractures lately publiſhed by my 
ingenious friend Mr, Aitken, ſurgeon in Edinburgh; wherein that 
gentleman has not only given an account of the machines recom- 
mended in fractures by former authors, but has likewiſe added 
ſeveral improvements of his own, Which are peculiarly uſeful in 
compound fractures, and in caſes where patients with broken bones 
are obliged to be tranſported from one place to another. 


+2 WHEN 
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Warn a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 


it muſt be dreſſed in all reſpects as a common 


wound. 

Al that art can do towards the cure of a broken 
bone, is to lay it perfectly ſtraight, and to keep 
it quite eaſy. All tight bandages do hurt. They 
had much better be wanting altogether. A great 
many of the bad conſequences which ſucceed to frac- 
tured bones are owing to tight bandages. This is 
one of the ways in which the exceſs of art, or rather 
the abuſe of it, does more miſchief than would be 
occalioned by the want of it. Some of the moſt 
ſudden cures of broken bones which were ever known, 
happened where no bandages were applied at all 
Some method however mult be taken to keep the 


member ſteady; but this may be done many ways 


without bracing 1t with a tight bandage, 

Int beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of leather or paſteboard, Theſe, if 
moiſtened before they be applied, foon aſſume the 
ſhape of the included member, and are ſufficient, by 
the aſſiſtance of a very ſlight bandage, for all the 


purpoſes of retention, The bandage which ve 


would recommend is that made with twelve or 
eighteen tails, It is much eaſier applied and taken 
off chan rollers, and anſwers all the purpoſes of 
retention equally well. The ſplints ſhould always be 
as long as the limb, with holes cut for the ancles 
when the fracture is in the leg. 

Ix fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot 
be properly uſed, an adheſive plaſter may be applied 
over the part, The patient in this caſe ought to keep 
| himſelf quite ealy, — every thing that may 


occalign 
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occaſion ſneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like, 
He ought to keep his body in a ſtraight poiture, 
and ſhould take care that his ſtomach be conſtantly 
diſtended, by taking frequently ſome light food, and 
drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

THe molt proper external application for a frac» 
ture is oxycrate, or a mixture ef vinegar and water» 
The bandages ſhould be wet with this at evtry 
— 


OF STRAINS. 


STRAINS are often attended with worſe conſe- 
quences than broken bones. The reaſon is obvious; 
they are generally neglecked. When a bone is 
broken, the patient 1s obliged to keep the member 
eaſy, becauſe he cannot make uſe of it; but when a 
joint is only ſtrained, the perſon, finding he can ſtill 
make a ſhift to move it, is ſorry to loſe his time for 
ſo-trifling an ailment. In this way he deceives him- 
ſelf, and converts into an incurable. malady what 


might have been removed by only keeping the part 


eaſy for a few days. 


CounTRryY people generally immerſe a ſtrained 
limb in cold water. This is very proper, provided 
it be done immediately, and not kept in too long. 
But the cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in cold 


water for a long time, is certainly dangerous. it 


relaxes inſtead of bracing the part, and is more likely 
to produce a diſeaſe than remove one, 

WRraypinG a garter, or ſome other bandage, 
pretty tight about the ſtrained part, is likewiſe of 
14 4 | ule, 
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uſe. It helps to reſtore the proper tone of the veſ- 
ſels, and prevents the action of the parts from 
encreaſing the diſeaſe. It ſhould not however be 
applied too tight. I have frequently known bleeding 
near the affected part have a very good effect: But 
what we would recommend above all is eaſe. It is 
more to be depended on than any medicine, and 
ſeldom fails to remove the complaint . 


OF RUPTURES. 


CHILDREN and very old people are moſt liable to 


this-diſeaſe. In the former it is generally occaſioned 


by exceſhve crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like, 


In the latter it is commonly the effect of blows or 


violent exertions of the ftrength, as leaping, car- 


rying g great weights, Sc. In both, a relaxed habit, 
indolence, and an oily or very moiſt diet, diſpoſe the 


body to this diſeaſe. 


A RuPTURE ſometimes proves | fatal before it is 
diſcovered, Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs give reaſon to ſuſpe& an obſtruction 


of the bowels, all thoſe places where ruptures uſually 


happen ought carefully to be examined. The pro- 
truſion of a very {mall part of the gut will occaſton all 


* A preat many external applications are recommended for 
trains, ſome of which do good, and others hurt. The following 
are ſuch as may be uſed with the greateſt ſafety, viz. poultices 


made of ſtale beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated ſpirits of 


wine, Mindererus's ſpirit, volatile liniment,. volatile aromatic ſpirit 
diluted with a double quantity of water, and the common fomen- 
tation, with the addition of brandy or ſpirit of wine, 


theſe 
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theſe ſymptoms ; and, if not retarned 1 in due time, 
will prove mortal. 

On the firſt. appearance of a rupture in an infant, 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 
low. While in this poſture, if the gut does not 
return of itſelf, it may eaſily be put up by gentle 
preſſure. After it is returned, a piece of ſticking 


plaſter may be applied over the part, and a proper 


truſs or bandage muſt be conſtantly worn for a con- 
ſiderable time. The method of making and apply- 


ing theſe rupture-bandages for children is pretty well 
known. The child muſt, as far as poſſible, be kept 


from crying, and from all violent motion, till the 
rupture is quite healed. 


In adults, when the gut has boon forced down 


with great violence, or happens, from any cauſe, to 
be inflamed, it is often very difficult to return it, and 


| ſometimes quite impracticable without an operation, 
a deſcription of which is foreign to our purpoſe. As] 
have been fortunate enough however always to ſucceed 
in my attempts to return the gut, without having re- 
courſe to any other means than what are in the power 
of every man, I ſhall very briefly mention the method 
which I generally purſue, 

AFTER the patient has been bled, he muſt be laid 
upon his back, with his head very low, and his breech 
raiſed high with pillows. In this ſituation flannel- 
cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows and 
camomile. flowers, or, if theſe are not at hand, of 
warm water, muſt be applied for a conſiderable time. 


A clyſter made of this decoction, with a large ſpoon- 


ful of butter and a little ſalt, may be afterwards 
thrown 
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thrown up. If theſe ſhould not prove ſucceſsful, 
recourſe mult be had to preſſure. If the tumour be 
very hard, conſiderable force will be neceſſary; but 
it is not force alone which ſucceeds here, The ope. 
rator, at the ſame time that he makes a preſſure with 
the palms of his hand, muſt with his fingers artfully 
conduct the gut in by the ſame aperture through 
which 1t came out. The manner of doing this, can 
be much eaficr conceived than deſcribed. Should 
theſe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyſters of the 
ſmoke of tobacco may be tried. Theſe have been 
often known to ſucceed where every other method 
failed. 8 | eee 
Tazzz is reaſon to believe that, by perſiſting in 
the ule of theſe, and ſuch other means as the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe may ſuggeſt, moſt hernias might 
be reduced without an operation. Cutting for the 
hernia 18 a nice and difficult matter. I would there- 
fore adviſe ſurgeons to try every method of returning 
the gut before they have recourſe to the knife. I 
have once and again ſucceeded by: perſevering in my 
endeavours, after eminent ſurgeons had declared the 
reduction of the gut impracticable without an ope- 
ration. | TY 

Ax adult, after the gut has been returned, mult 
wear a ftecl-bandage. It is needleſs to deſcribe this, 
as it may always be had ready-made from the artiſts. 
Such bandages are generally uneaſy to the wearer for 
ſome time, but by cuſtom they become quite ealy. 
No perſon who has had a rupture after he arrived at 
man's eſtate, ſnould ever be without one of theſe 
bandages, ak 
PERSONS 
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PerSONs who have a rupture ought carefully to 
avoid all violent exerciſe, carrying great weights, 
leaping, running, and the like, They ſhould like- 
| wiſe avoid windy aliment and ſtrong liquors z and. 

ſhould carefully guard againſt catching cold. 


CHAP. LIII. 
OF CASUALTIES. 


IT is certain that life, when to all appearance loſt, 
may often, by due care, be reſtored, Accidents 
frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe proper means 
are not uſed to counteract their effects. No perſon 
ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident, 
unleſs where the ſtructure of the heart, brain, or 
ſome organ neceſſary to life is evidently deſtroyed. 
The action of theſe organs may be ſo far impaired as 
even to be for ſome time imperceptible, when life is 
by no means gone: In this caſe, however, if the 
fluids be ſuffered to grow cold, it will be impoſſible 
to put them again in motion, even though the ſolids 
ſnould recover their power of acting. Thus, when 
the motion of the lungs has been ſtopt by unwhole- 
ſome vapour, the action of the heart by a ſtroke on 
the breaſt, or the functions of the brain by a blow on 
the head, if the perſon be ſuffered to grow cold, he 
will in all probability continue ſo; but, if the body 
be kept warm, as ſoon as the injured part bas re- 
covered its power of acting, the fluids will again 
begin 
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begin to move, and all the vital functions will be 
reſtored. e 

Ir is a horrid cuſtom immediately to conſign over 
to death every perſon who has the misfortune by a 
fall, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of the 
appearance of life. The unhappy perſon, inſtead of 
being carried into a warm houſe, and laid by the fire, 
or put in a warm bed, is generally hurried away to a 
church, a barn, or ſome other cold damp houſe, 
where, after a fruitleſs attempt has been made to 


bleed him, perhaps by one who knew nothing of the 


matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 


notice taken of him. This conduct ſeems to be the 
reſult of ignorance, ſupported by an ancient ſuper- 
ſtitious notion, which forbids the body of any perſon 
killed by accident to be laid in an houſe that is in- 
habited. What the ground of this ſuperſtition may 
be, we ſhall not pretend to enquire; but ſurely the 
conduct founded upon it is contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, humanity, and common ſenſe. 


Wu a perſon ſeems to be ſuddenly deprived of 
life, our firſt buſineſs is to enquire into the cauſe. 
We ought-carefully to obſerve whether any ſubſtance 


be lodged in the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is 


the caſe, attempts muſt be made to remove it. When 
unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the patient ought 


immediately to be removed out of it. If the cir- 


culation be ſuddenly ſtopped, from any cauſe what- 
ever except mere weakneſs, the patient ſhould be 
bled. If the blood does not flow, ke may be im- 
merſed in warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, 
Sc. to promote that evacuation, When the cauſe 

cannot 
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cannot be ſuddenly removed, our great aim muſt be 
to keep up the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient 
with hot cloths, or ſalt, and covering his body with 
warm ſand, aſhes, or the like. 

| EsHovLD now proceed ta treat more fully of thoſe 
accidents, which, without immediate aſſiſtance, would 
often prove fatal; and to point out the moſt likely 
means, far relieving the unhappy ſufferers ; but as I 
have been happily anticipated in this part of my 
ſubjeſt by the learned and humane Dr. Tiſſot, I ſhall 
content myſelf with ſelecting ſuch of his obſervations 
as ſeem. to be the moſt important, and adding ſuch of 
my own as have occurred in the courſe of practice. 


OF SUBSTANCE 3 STOPT BETWEEN THE 
MOUTH AND STOMACH. 


Trovcn accidents of this kind are very common, 
and extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the 
effect of careleſſneſs. Children ſhould be taught to 
chew their food well, and to put nothing into their 
mouths which it would be dangerous for them to 
ſwallow. But children are not the only perſons guilty 
of this piece of imprudence. I know many adults 
who put pins, nails, and other ſharp-pointed ſub- 
ſtances in their mouths upon every occaſion, and ſome 
who even ſleep with the former there all night. This 
conduct is exceedingly incautious, as a fit of cough- 
ing, or twenty other accidents, may force over the 
ſubſtance before the perſon be aware. 

Wurx any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, there 
are two ways of removing it, viz. either by extract - 
6 ing 
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ing it, or puſhing it down. The fafeſt and moſt cers 
tain way is always to extract or draw it out, but this 
is not always the eaſieſt; it may therefore be more 
eligible ſometimes to thruſt it down, eſpecially when 
the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature, that there is 
no danger from its reception into the ſtomach, The 
ſubſtances which may be puſhed down without dan- 
ger are, all common nourithing ones, as bread, fleſh, 
| Fruits, and the like: All indigeſtible bodies, as cork, 
wood, bones, pieces of metal, and ſuch like, ought, 
if pollible, to be extracted, eſpecially if theſe bodies 
be ſharp pointed, as pins, needles, fiſh-bones, bits of 
glaſs, Cc. 

Wurx ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed i in too deep, 
we ſhould endeavour to extract them with our fingers, 
which method often ſucceeds, When they are lower, 
we mult make uſe of nippers, or a ſmall pair of for- 
ceps, ſuch as ſurgeons uſe, But this attempt to 
extract rarely ſucceeds, if the ſubſtance be of a flexi- 
ble nature, and has deſcended far i into the gullet. 
I, the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muſt be em- 
ployed. Theſe may be made at once, by bending a 
Piece of pretty ſtrong iron wire at one end. It muſt 
be introduced in the flat way, and for the better con- 
ducting 1 it, there ſhould likewiſe be a curve or bend- 
Ing at the end it is held by, to ſerve as a kind of han- 
dle to it, which has this further uſe, that it may be 
ſecured by a ſtring tied to it, a circumſtance not to 
be omitted in any inftrumeni employed on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to avoid ſuch ill accidents as have ſometimes 
. enſued from theſe inftruments ſlipping out of the 
operator's hand, After the crotchet has paſſed below 

| the 
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the ſubſtance that obſtructs the paſſage, it is drawn 
up again, and hooks up the body along with it. The 
crotchet is alſo very convenient, when a ſubſtance 
ſomewhat flexible, as a pin or fiſn- bone, ſticks acroſs 
the gullet, the hook, in ſuch caſes, ſeizing them 
abour their middle part, crooks and thus difengages 


them; or, if they are very brittle ee it terves 
to break them. | | 


Waen the obſtructing bolles are ſmall, and only 
| ſtop up a part of the paſſuge, and which may either 
eaſily elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their reſiſtance, 
a kind of rings, made either of wire, woot, or fill, 
may be uſed, A piece of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about 
an inch diameter, and the long unbent fides brought 
parallel, and near each other: theſe are to be held in 
the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced into 
the gullet, in order to be conducted about the obſtruct- 
ing body, and fo to extract it. More flexible rings 
may be made of wool, thread, ſilk, or ſmall pack- 
thread, which may be waxed for their greater ſtrength 
and conſiſtence. One of theſe is to be tied faſt to a 
handle of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind of flex- 
ible wood, and by this means introduced, in order to 
ſurround the obſtructing ſubſtance, and to draw it 
out. Several of theſe rings paſſed through one ano- 
ther may be uſed, the more certainly to lay hold of 
the obſtructing body, which may be involved by one, 
if another ſhould miſs it. Theſe rings have one ad- 
vantage, which is, that when the ſubſtance to be ex- 
tracted is once laid hold of, it may then, by turning 


the handle, be retained ſo ſtrongly in the ring thus 
twilt bed, 
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twiſted, as to be moved every way, which muſt In 
many caſes be a conſiderable advantage. | 


AxornER material employed on theſe unhappy 
occaſions, is the ſponge. . Its property of ſwelling 
conſiderably on being wet, is the principal foundation 
of its uſefulneſs here. If any ſubſtance is ſtopt in 
the gullet, but without filling up the whole paſſage, 
a bit of ſponge may be introduced into that part which 
is unſtopt, and. beyond the ſubſtance. The ſponge 
ſoon dilates, and grows larger in this moiſt ſituation, 
and indeed the enlargement of it may be forwarded by 
making the patient ſwallow a few drops of water. 
Afterwards it 1s to be drawn back by the handle to 
which it is faſtened, and as it is now too large to re- 
turn through the ſmall cavity by which it was con- 
veyed in, it draws out the obſtructing body along 
with it. 


Tux compreſſibility of ſponge is another founda- 
tion of its uſefulneſs in ſuch caſes, A pretty large 
piece of ſponge may be compreſſed or ſqueezed into a 
{mall ſize, by winding a ſtring or tape cloſely about 
it, which may be eaſily unwound and withdrawn, 
after the ſponge has been introduced. A bit of ſponge 
may likewiſe be compreſſed by a piece of whalebone 
ſplit at one end, but this can hardly be introduced in 
ſuch a manner as not to hurt the patient. 

I nave often known pins, and other ſharp bodies 
which had ſtuck in the throat, brought up by cauſing 
the perſon ſwallow a bit of tough meat tied to a thread, 
and drawing it quickly up again. This is ſafer than 

{ſwallowing ſponge, and will often anſwer the purpoſe 
_ well 


WHEN 
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Wav all theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, there 


remains one more, which is, to make the patient 
vomit; bur this can ſcarcely be of any ſervice, unleſs 


when ſuch obſtructing bodies are ſimply engaged in, 


and not hooked or ftuck into the ſides of the gullet, 
as in this cafe vomiting might ſometimes occaſion 
further miſchief, If the patient can ſwallow, vomit- =; 
ing may be excited by taking half a dram or two 
ſcruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to ſwallow, an attempt 


may be made to excite vomiting, by tickling his 


throat with a feather; and if that ſhould not ſucceed, 
a clyſter of tobacco may be adminiſtered. It is 

made by boiling an ounce of tobacco in a ſufficient 
quantity of water; this has often been found ta 
ſucceed, when other attempts to excite E had 


failed. 


Wuen the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature 
that it may be ſafely puſhed downwards, this may 
be attempted by means of a wax candle oiled, and a 
little heated, ſo as to make it flexible; or a piece of 
whalebone, wire, or flexible wood, with a ſponge 
faſtened to one end, 


SHoulD it he impoſſible to extract even thoſe 
bodies which it 1s dangerous to admit into the 
ſtomach, we muſt then prefer the leaſt of two evils, 
and rather run the hazard of puſhing them down, 
than ſuffer the patient to periſh in a few minutes; 
and we ought to ſcruple this reſolution the leſs, as a 
great many inſtances have happened, where the ſwal- 
lowing of ſuch hurtful or indigeſtable ſubſtances has 
been followed by no diſorder, 
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WRnEN EVER it is manifeſt, that all endeavours 
either to extract or puſh down the ſubſtance, muſt 
Prove ineffectual, they ſhould be diſcontinued; be- 
cauſe the inflammation occaſioned by oerbiting | In 
them might be as dangerous as the obſtruction itſelf, 
Some have died in conſequence of the inflammation, 
even after the body which cauſed the obſtruction had 
been entirely removed, 

Wu the means recommended above are making 
uſe of, the patient ſhould often ſwallow, or if he 
cannot, he ſhould frequently receive by injection, 
through a crocked tube or pipe that may reach down 
to the gullet, ſome emollient liquor, as warm milk 
and water, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. 
Injections of this kind not only ſoften and ſooth the 
irritated parts; but, when thrown in with force, are 
often more ſucceſsful in looſening the obſtruction, ( * 
than all attempts with inſtruments. 

. WHEN, after all our endeavours, we are obliged 
to leave the obſtructing body in the part, the patient 
muſt be treated as if he had an inflammatory diſeaſe, 
| He ſhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
his whole neck ſurrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment muſt alſo be uſed, if there be any | 

| reaſon . to ſuſpect an inflammation of the paſſages, 

| though the obſtructing body be removed. 

' A xRopER degree of agitation has ſometimes 

looſened the inhering body more effectually than 

inſtruments, Thus a blow on the back has often 
| forced up a ſubſtance which ſtuck in the gullet; but 
this is {till more proper and efficacious when the ſub- 
ſtance gets into the wind-pipe. In this caſe, vomit- 
ing and ſneezing are likewiſe to be excited. Pins, 
. W which 
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which ſtuck in the guilet, have been frequently dif 
charged by riding on horſeback, or in a machine. 
Warn any indigeſtible ſubſtance has been forced 


down to the ſtomach, the patient mould uſe a very 


mild and ſmooth diet, conſiſting chiefly of fruits and 
farinacious mealy tubſtances, as puddings, pottage, 


and ſoups. He ſhould avoid all heating and irritating 


things, as wine, punch, pepper, and ſuch like; and 
his drink ſhould be milk and water, barley-water, or 
whe Yo 


Wren the gulle is ſo ſtrongly and fully cloſed, 


that the patient can receive no food by the mouth, 


he mult be nouriſhed by clyſters of ſoup, Jelly, and 
the like, 


Wuen the patient is in danger of being immedi— 


ately ſuffocated, when all hope of freeing the paſſage 
1s vaniſhed, and death ſeems at hand, if reſpiration 
be not reſtored; the operation of bronchotomy, or 
opening of the wind-pipe, mult be directly per- 
formed. As this operation is neither difficult to an 
expert ſurgeon, nor very painful to the patient, and 
is often the only metliod which can be taken to pre- 
ſerve life in theſe cmergencies, we thought proper to 
mention it, though it ſhould only be attempted by 
perſons ſkilled in ſurgery. 
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Waen a perſon has remained a quarter of an hour 
under water, there can be no conſiderable hopes of 


'1s recovery. But as ſeveral circumſtances may hap- | 


pen to haye continued life, in ſuch an unfortunate 
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ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, we ſhould 
always endeavour to afford them the moſt effe&tual 
relief, and never to give them up as irrecoverable too 


ſoon, ſinec it has often becn known, that until the 


expiration of two, and ſometimes even of three 
hours, ſuch perſons have ernie ſome tokens of 
lite, | | 

Tur intention which ſhould be purſued is, that of 
unloading the lungs and brain, and reſtoring the natu- 
ral warmth and circulation. 


Troven cold was by no means the caufe of thc 


perſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual obſtacle 
to his recovery. For this reaſon, after ſtripping him 
of his wet clothes, and laying him for ſome time on 


his belly, with his head low, that he may diſcharge 


the water, his body muſt be ſtrongly rubbed for a 
conſiderable time with coarſe linen cloths as warm as 
They can be m ade, and as ſoon as a well-heated bed 
can be got realy, be may be laid in it, and the 
rubbing ſhould be continued, Warm clothes ought 
likewiſe to be frequently applied to his ſtomach and 
bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles filled with warm 
water, to the ſoles of his feet, 

BLEE DING will likewiſe be of ſervice to renew the 
circulation. Ten or twelve ounces of blood may be 


taken from any part of the body, if a vein can be 


found; but as the veins of the arm will ſeldom 
bleed upon ſuch occaſions, it will be proper to try 
thoſe of the neck, which are both moſt apt to bleed, 
and afford the moſt fudden relief to the brain. 

Ix order to renew the breathing, a ſtrong perſon 
may blow his own breath into the patient's mouth 
with all the force he can, holding his noſtrils at thc 

lane 
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{ame time; or, what will generally ſucceed better, 
the ſmoke of tobacco may be blown into the lungs, 
by means of a pipe or funnel. The fume of tobaccs 
ſhould likewiſe be thrown up as ſpeedily and plenti- 
fully as poſſible into the inteſtines in form of clyſter. 
There are various contrivances for this purpoſe, and. 
common ſenſe will generally ſuggeſt which is the 
moſt commodious upon ſuch emergencies. I have 
known people, for their diverſion, drown a pig, and 

reſtore it to life again, three or four times ſucceſ- 
| ſively, by laying it before the fire, and blowing air 
into its mouth with a pair of bellows. 

Tux ſtrongeſt volatiles ſhould likewiſe be keg 
to the noſe, as ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſal volatile oleoſum, 
burnt feathers, and ſuch like. The noſe may like- 
wiſe be tickled with a feather, and the powder of 
dried marjoram, tobacco, or rue blown up the 
. noſtrils. The ſpine of the back and pit of the 
{ſtomach may be frequently rubbed with warm brandy 
or ſpirits of wine, a few drops of which may likewiſe 
be put into the mouth by means of a feather, The 
temples ought allo to be chated with a volatile 
ſpirit, 

SHouLD theſe endeavours prove unſucceſsful, the 
patient may be put into a warm bath, or laid among 
warm aſhes, hot dung, land, or ſuch like. Dr. 
Tiſſot mentions an inſtance of a girl who was reſtored 
to life, after ſhe had been taken out of the water, 
ſwelled, blotted, and to all appearance dead, by 
laying her naked body upon hot aſhes, covering her 
with others equally hot, putting a bonnet round her 
head, and a ſtocking round her neck ſtuffed with the 
fame, and heaping coverings over all. After ſhe 
Uu 3 had 
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had remained half an hour in this ſituation; her pulſe 
returned, ſhe recovered ſpeech, and cried out, [ 
freeze, I freeze ; a little cherty- brandy was given 


her, and ſhe remained buried, as it were, under the 
aſhes for eight hours; afterwards ſhe was taken out, 


without any other complaint except that of laſfitude 


or wearineſs, which went off in a few days. The 
Doctor mentions another inſtance of a man who was 
reſtored to life, after he had remained ſix hours under 
water, by the heat of a dune-hill. 

As ſoon as the patient diſcovers any motion, he 
may take frequently a table-ſpoonful of the oxymel 
of ſquills diluted with warm water ; or, if that medi- 
cine is not at hand, a ſtrong infuſion of ſage, camo- 
mile-flowers, or carduus benedictus, ſweetened with 
honey, may be uſed in its ſtead; where nothing elle 


can be had, ſome warm water, with the addition of | 


a little common ſalt, ſhould be given. 
Wx are by no means to diſcontinue our aſſiſtance 
as ſoon as the patients diſcover ſome tokens of lite, 
fince they ſometimes expire after theſe firſt appear- 
ances of recovering, The warm and ſtimulating 
applications are ſtill to be continued, and ſmall quan- 
tities of ſome cordial liquor ought frequently to be 
adminiſtered. Laſtly, though the perſon ſhould be 
manifeſtly re-animared, there ſometimes remain an 
oppreſſion, a cough, and feveriſhneſs, which effec- 
tually conſtitute a diſeaſe. In this caſe it will be 
neceſſary to bleed the patient in the arm, and to 
cauſe him drink plentifully of barley-water, elder- 
flower- tea, or any other ſoft pectoral infuſion, 
Such perſons as have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of the appearances of life by a fall, a blow, 
| or 
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or the like, muſt be treated nearly in the ſame manner 
as thoſe who have been for ſome time under water. I 


once attended a patient who was ſo ſtunned by a fall 


from a horſe, that for above ſix hours he ſcarcely 
exhibited any ſigns of life; yet this man, by being 


bled, and proper methods taken to keep up the vital 


warmth, recovered, and in a few days was perfectly 
well. Dr. Alexander gives an inſtance to the ſame 
purpoſe, in the Edinburgh Phyſical and Literary. 
Eſſays, of a man who was to all appearance killed 
by a blow 'on the breaſt, but recovered upon being 
immerſed for ſome time in warm water, ' Theſe, and 
other inftances of a ſimilar nature which might be 
adduced, amount to a full proof of this fact, that 
many of thoſe unhappy perſons who loſe their lives 
by falls, blows, and other accidents, might be ſaved 
by the uſe of proper means duly perjiſted in, | 
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Alx may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deſtructive to animals. This may either happen 
from its vivifying principle being deſtroyed, or from 
ſubtle exhalations with which it is impregnated. 
Thus air that has paſſed through burning fuel 1s 
neither capable of ſupporting fire nor the life of 
animals. Hence the danger of ſleeping in cloſe 


chambers with charcoal fires. Some indeed ſuppoſe 


the danger here proceeds from the ſulphureous oil 
contained in the charcoal, which is ſet at liberty and 
diffuſed all over the chamber; while others imagine 
it is owing to the quality of the air of the room being 
altered by the fire alone. Be this as it may, it is a 

Uu4s ſituation 
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ſituation that ought carefully to be avoided. Indeed 
it is dangerous to ſleep in a ſmall apartment wich a 
fire of any kind, 


Fd 


Taz vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, | 


beer, or other liquors, in the ſtate of fermentation, 
contains ſomething poiſonous, which kills in the 
ſame manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there is 
always danger in going into cellars where a large 
quantity of theſe liquors is in a ſtate of fermentation, 


eſpecially if they have been cloſe ſhut up for ſome 


time. There have been many inſtances of perſons 
ſtruck dead on entering ſuch places, and of others 
who have with difficulty eſcaped. 

Wren ſubterraneous caves, that have been very 
long ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are 
cleaned, which have not been emptied for ſeveral 
years, the vapours ariſing from them produce the 
ſame effects as thoſe mentioned above. For this 


reaſon no perſon ought to venture into a well, pit, 


cellar, or any place that 1s damp, and has been long 
ſhut up, till the air has been ſufficiently purified, by 
burning gunpowder in it. It is eaſy to know when 
the air of ſuch places is unwholeſome, by letting 
down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or 


the like. If theſe continue to burn, people may 
ſafely venture in; but where they are ſuddenly 
extinguiſhed, no one ought to enter till the air has 


been firlt purified by fire. 


Taz offenſive ſtink of lamps and of candles, 
eſpecially when their flames are extinguiſhed, operate 


like other vapours, though with leſs violence, and 


leſs ſuddenly, There have, hawever, been inſtances 
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of people killed by the fumes of lamps which had 
been extinguiſhed in a cloſe chamber; and perſons 
of weak delicate breaſts generally find themſelves 
quickly oppreſſed in apartments illuminated with 
many candles. 

Such as are ſenſible of their danger in theſe ſitu- 
ations, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are generally 
relieved as ſoon as they get into the open air; or, if 
they have any remaining uneaſineſs, a little water and 
vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. 
But when they are ſo far poiſoned, as to have loſt 
their feeling and underſtanding, the following means 
muſt be uſed for their recovery: 


Taz patient ſhould be expoſed to a very pure, 
freſh, and open air; and volatile falts, or other 
ſtimulating ſubſtances, held to his noſe. He ſhould I 
next be bled in the arm, or, if that does not ſucceed, 
in the neck. His legs ought to be put into warm = | 
water, and well rubbed, As ſoon as he can ſwallow, ö 1 
ſome lemonade, or water and vinegar, with the ad- 16 
dition of a little nitre, may be given him. a f 

Nox are ſharp clyſters by any means to be neglect- 19 
ed; theſe may be made, by adding to the common 11! 
clyſter, ſyrup of buckthorn and tincture of ſenna, of 19% 
each two ounces; or, in their ſtead, half an ounce 116 
of Venice turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an egg. 
Should theſe things not be at hand, two or three 
large ſpoonfuls of common ſalt may be put into the- 
clyſter. The ſame means, if neceſſary, which. were 
recommended in the former part of this chapter, 
may be uſed to keep up the circulation, warmth, 
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MR. Toss ach, ſurgeon at Alloa, relates the caſe 
of a man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, 


whom he recovered” by blowing his breath into the 
patients mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and 
cauſing him to be well rubbed and toſſed about. 
And Dr. Frewen, of Suſie x, mentions the caſe of a 
young man who was ſtupified by the ſmoke of ſea- 
coal, but was recovered by being plunged into cold 
water, and afterwards laid in a warm bed. 


Tun practice of plunging perſons ſuffocated by 


noxious Vapours in cold water would ſeem to be 
ſupported by t the common experiment of ſuffocating 
dogs in the grotto de! can, and afterwards recovering 


hem; by throwing them into the neighbouring 
lake. N 


= _ EFFECTS or EXTREME COLD, 


Wren cold is extremely ſevere, and a perſon is 


2 to it for a long time at once, it proves 


ortal, in conſequence 3 its congealing the blood in 
the extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of 


it up to the brain; fo that the patient dies of a kind 


of apoplexy, which is preceded by a great ſleepineſs, 
The traveller, in this ſituation, - io finds himſelf 
begin to grow drowly, ſhould redouble his efforts to 
extricate bins from the imminent danger he is 
expoſed to. This ſleep, which he might conſider as 
ſome alleviation of his ſufferings, would, if indulged, 
prove his laſt, 


' Sucn violent effects of cold-arc happily not very 
common in this country; it frequently happens, 
however, 
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however, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo 
benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mor- 
tification, if proper means are not uled to prevent it. 
The chief danger in this ſituation ariſes from the 
ſudden application of heat. It is very common, 
when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, to 


hold them to the fire, yet reaſon and obſervation 


ſhew, that this is a moſt dangerous and imprudent 
conduct. 


' Every peaſant knows, if ſrozen meat, fruits, or 


roots of any kind be brought near the fire, or put 


into warm water, they will be deſtroyed, by rotten- 


neſs, or a kind of mortification ; and that the only 


way to recover them, is to immerſe them for ſome 


time in very cold water. The ſame obſervation 
holds with regard to animals in this condition. 
Wren the hands or feet are greatly benumbed 


with cold, they ought either to be immerſed in cold 


water, or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover their 
natural warmth and ſenſibility after which the per- 


ſon may be removed into an apartment a little 


warmer, and may drink ſome cups of tea, or an 
infuſion of elder- flowers ſweetened with honey. 


Every perſon muſt have obſerved when his hands 


were even but ſlightly affected with cold, that the 
beſt way to warm them was by waſhing them in cold 
water, and continuing to rub them well for ſome 
time. 

Warren a perſon has been ſo long expoſed to the 
cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will be 


neceſſary to rub him all over with ſnow or cold 


water; or, what will anſwer better, if it can be 
obtained, to immerſe them in a bath of the very 
| 5 coldeſt 
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coldeſt water. There is the greateſt encouragement to 
perſiſt in the uſe of theſe means, as we are aſſured that 
perſons who had remained in the ſnow, or had been 
expoſed to the freezing air during five or ſix ſucceſ- 
five days, and who had diſcovered no marks of life 
for ſeveral hours, have nevertheleſs been revived. 

I navs always thought, that the whitlows, kibes, 
chilblains, and other inflammations of the extremities, 
which are ſo common amongſt the peaſants in the 
cold ſeaſon, were chiefly occaſioned by their ſudden 
tranſitions from cold to heat. After they have been 
expoſed to an extreme degree of cold, they immedi- 


ately apply their hands and feet to the fire, or, if 


they have occaſion, plunge them into warm water, 
by which means, if a mortification does not happen, 
an inflammation ſeldom fails to enſue, Moſt of the 
ill conſequences from this quarter might be eaſily 
avoided, by only obſerving the precautions men- 
tioned above, | 


CHAP. LIV. 


OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 
WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 


ITR ONG and healthy perſons, who abound 35 
Þlood, are often ſeized with | ſudden fainting- fits, 


— 


after violent exerciſe, drinking freely of warm or 
ſtrong liquors, expoſure to great heat, intenſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy, or the like, 
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In ſuch caſes the patient ſhould be made to ſmell 
to ſome vinegar, His temples, forehead, and wrifts 
ought at the ſame time to be bathed with vinegar 
mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; and 
two or three ſpoonfuls of vinegar, with four or five 
times as much water, may, if he can Iwallow, be 
poured into his mouth, 

Ir the fainting proves obſtinate, or degenerates 
into a ſyncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and 

_ underſtanding, the patient mult be bled. After the 
bleeding, a clyſter will be proper, and then he ſhould 
be kept eaſy and quiet, only giving him every half » 

hour a cup or two of an infuſion of any mild vege- 
table, with the addition of a little ſugar and vi» C 
negar. | \| 
Wurs ſwoonings, which ariſe from this ule; —_ 
occur frequently in the ſame perſon, he ſhovld, in "wy 

| 
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order to eſcape them, confine himſelf to a light diet, 
conſiſting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vege- 
tables. His drink ought to be water or ſmall beer, 
and he ſhould ſleep but moderately, and take much 
exerciſe. 

Bur fainting- fits proceed much oftener from a i 
defect, than an exceſs of blood. Hence they are mn 
very ready to happen after great evacuations of any ih 
kind; obſtinate watching; want of appetite, or ſuch 
like, In theſe an almoſt directly oppoſite courſe to 
that mentioned above muſt be purſued, 

Tux patient ſhould be laid in bed, and being 
covered, fhould have his legs, thighs, arms, and 
his whole body rubbed ſtrongly with hot flannels. 

Hungary water, volatile ſalts, or ſtrong ſmelling 
herbs, as rue, mint, or roſemary, may be held to 


his 
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his noſe, His mouth may be wet with a little rum or 
brandy; and, if he can ſwallow, ſome hot Wine, 


mixed with ſugar and cinnamon, which is an excel. 


lent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. A com- 
preſs of flannel dipt 1 in hot wine or brandy muſt be 
applied to the pit of his ſtomach, and warm bricks, 
or bottles filled with hot water, laid to the feet. 
As ſoon as the patient is recovered a little, he 
ſhould take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little 
bread or biſcuit ſoaked in hot-ſpiced wine. To pre- 
vent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, 
bur in ſmall quantities, ſome light yet ſtrengthening 
nouriſhment, as panado made with ſoup inſtead of 
water, new laid eggs lightly poached, chocolate, 
light roaſt meats, jellies, and ſuch like. 
Tuxsx fainting- fits, which are the eſſect of bleed 
ing, or of the violent operation of purges, belong to 
this claſs. Such as happen after artificial bleeding 
are ſeldom dangerous, generally terminating as ſoon 
as the patient is laid upon the bed; indeed perſon. 
ſubject to this kind ſhould always be bled lying, in 
order to prevent it. Should the fainting, however, 
continue longer than uſual, ſome vinegar may be 
ſmelt to, and a little, mixed with ſome water, ſwal- 
Jowed. | 
Wen fainting is the effect of too ſtrong or acrid 
| Purges or vomits, the patient mult be treated in all 
reſpects as if he had taken poiſon, He ſhould be 
made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and 
oil, barley-water, or ſuch like; emollient clyſters 
Will likewiſe be proper, and the patient's ſtrength 
ſhould afterwards be recruited, by giving him gene- 
rous cordials, and anodyne medicincs, 
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FainTinGs are often occaſiencd by indigeſtion. 


This may either proceed from the quantity or quality 
of the food. When the former of theſe is the cauſe, 
the cure will be beſt performed by vomiting, which 


may be promoted by cauſing the patient drink. 2 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers, carduus benediJus, 
or the like. When the diſorder proceeds from the 
nature of the food, the patient, as in the caſe of 


weakneſs, muſt be revived by ſtrong ſmells, &c. 


but the molt eſſential point is, to make him ſwallow 
a large quantity of light warm fluid, which may 
ſerve to drown, as it were, the offending matter, to 
ſoften its acrimony, and either to effect a diſcharge of 
it by vomiting, or force it down into the inteſtines. ; 
EVEN Jilagrecable {mells will ſometimes occaſion 


ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. 


When this happens, the patient ſhould be carried 
into the open air, have ſtimulating things held to his 
noſe, and thoſe ſubſtances which are diſagreeable to 
him, ought immediately to be removed. But we 
have already taken notice of ſwoonings which ariſe 


from nervous diſorders, and ſhall therefore fay no 


more upon that head. 

FaixTiNG-FITs often happen in the progreſs of 
diſeaſes, In the beginning of putrid diſcaſes, they 
generally denote an oppreſſion at ſtomach, or a maſs 


of corrupted humours, and they ceaſe after evacu- 


ations either by vomit or ſtool. ' When they occur at 
the beginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great 
danger. In each of theſe caſes, vinegar uſed both 


externally and internally 1 is the beſt remedy during the 


paroxyim, and plenty of lemon-juice and water after 
it. Swoonings Which happen 1 in Uileaſes accompanied 
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with great evacuations, muſt be treated like thoſe 
which are owing to weakneſs, and the evacuations 
ought to be reſtrained. When they bappen towards 
the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or at 
that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the 
patient muſt be ſupported by ſmall draughts of wine 
and water. 
DELICATRE and hyſteric women are very liable to 
ſwooning or fainting fits after delivery, Theſe might 
be often prevented by generous cordials, and the 
admiſſion of freſh air. When they are occaſioned by 
exceſſive flooding, it ought by all means to be re- 
ſtrained, They are generally the effect of mere 
weakneſs or exhauſtion. Dr. Engleman relates the 
caſe of a woman © in childbed, who, after being 
« happily delivered, ſuddenly fainted, and lay up- 
« wards of a quarter of an hour apparently dead, 
„„ A phyſician was ſent for; her own maid in the 
« mean while being out of patience at his delay, 
cc attempted to aſſiſt her herſelf, and extending her- 
« ſelf upon her miſtreſs, applied her mouth to her's, 
d blew in as much breath as ſhe poſſibly could, and 

« jn a very ſhort time the exhauſted woman awaked 
« as out of a profound ſleep; when proper things 
„being given her, ſhe ſoon recovered, 

« TRE maid being aſked how ſhe came to think 
&« of this expedient, ſaid ſhe had ſeen it practiſed at 
« Altenburg by midwives upon children with the 
« happieſt effect.” 
We mention this caſe chiefly, that other midwives 

may be induced to follow ſo laudable an example. 
Many children are born without any ſigns of life, and 


others expire ſoon after he birth, who might, with: 
— Q 
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out all doubt, by proper care, be reſtored to 
life. It 

From whatever cauſe fainting-fits may proceed, 
freſh air is always of the greateſt importance to the 
patient. By not attending to this circumſtance, 


people often kill their friends, while they are en- 
deavouring to ſave them. Alarmed at the patient's 


ſituation, they call in a croud of people to his aſſiſt- 
ance, or perhaps to witneſs his exit, whoſe breathing 
exhauſts the air, and increaſes the danger. There is 
not the leaſt doubt but this practice, which is very 
common among the lower ſort of people, often 
proves fatal, eſpecially to the delicate, and ſuch 
perſons as fall into fainting-fits from mere exhauſtion, 
or the violence of ſome diſeaſe. No more perſons 
ought ever to be admitted into the room where 
a patient lies in a ſwoon than are abſolutely neceſſary 
for his aſſiſtance, and the windows of the apartment 
ſhould always be opened, at leaft as far as to admit a a 
ſtream of freſh air. | 


- 


PersoNs ſubject to frequent ſnoonings, or faint- 
ing-fits, ſhould neglect no means to remove the 
cauſe of them, as their conſequences are always in- 


Jurious to the conſtitution, Every fainting: fit leaves 


the perſon in dejection and weakneſs; the ſecretions 
are thereby ſuſpended, the humours diſpoſed to ſtag- 
nation, coagulations and obſtructions are formed, 
and, if the motion of the blood be totally inter- 
cepted, or very conſiderably checked, polypuſes are 
ſometimes formed in the heart, or larger veſſels. 
The only kind of ſwoonings not to be dreaded are 

2-8 thoſe 
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thoſe which ſometimes mark the criſis in fevers; 


yet even theſe * as ſoon as poſſible, | to be 


removed. 


OF INTOXICATION. 


Tur effects of intoxication are often fatal. No 
kind of poiſon kills more certainly than an over- 
doſe of ardent ſpirits. Sometimes, by deſtroying 
the nervous energy, they put an end to life at once, 
but in general their effects are more ſlow, and in 
many reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of opium. Other 


kinds of intoxicating liquors may prove fatal when 


taken to exceſs, as well as ardent ſpirits but they 


may generally be diſcharged by vomiting, which 


S2 


ought always to be excited when the ſtomach is 
overcharged with liquor. 
Mog E of thoſe unhappy oetfons who die in- 


toxicated, loſe their lives from an inability to conduct 
themſelves, than from the deſtructive quality of the 


liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 


lie in ſome aukward poſture, which obſtructs the 
circulation or breathing, and often continue in this 
ſituation till they die. No drunk perſon ſhould be 
left by himſelf till his clothes have been Ioofened, 
and his body laid in ſuch a poſture as is moſt favour- 
able for continuing the vital motions, diſcharging the 


contents of the ftomach, &c. The beſt poſture for 
_ diſcharging the contents of the ſtomach is to lay 


the perſon upon his belly; when aſleep he may 
be laid on his ſide, with his head a little raiſed, and 
parti - 
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particular care muſt be taken that his neck be no way 
bent, twiſted, or have any thing too tight about it. 

Tux exceſſive degree of thirſt occaſioned by drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors, often induces people to quench 
it, by taking what is hurtful. I have known fatal 

conſequences even from drinking freely of milk after 
a debauch of wine or ſour punch; theſe acid liquors, 
together with the heat of the ſtomach, having coagu- 
lated the milk in ſuch a manner that it could never - be 
_ digeſted. The ſafeſt drink after a debauch is water 
with a toaſt, tea, infuſions of balm, ſage, barley- 
water, and ſuch like. If the perſon wants to vomit, 
he may drink a weak infuſion of camomile flowers, 
or lukewarm water and oil; but in this condition 
vomiting may generally be excited by only tickling 
the throat with the finger or a feather. 

InsTEAD of giving a detail of all the different 
ſymptoms of intoxication which indicate danger, and 
propoſing a general plan of treatment for perſons in 
this ſituation, I ſhall briefly relate the hiſtory of a caſe 
which lately fell under my own obſervation, wherein 
moſt of thoſe ſymptoms uſually reckoned I e 
occurred, and where the treatment was ſucceſsful. 

A younc man, about fifteen years of age, had, 
for a hire, drunk ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. He 
ſoon after fell faſt aſleep, and continued in that ſitu- 
ation for near twelve hours, till at length his uneaſy 
manner of breathing, the coldneſs of the extremities, 
and other threatening ſymptoms, alarmed his friends, 
and made them ſend for me. I found him ſtill ſleep- 
ing, his countenance ghaſtly, and his ſkin covered 
with a cold clammy ſweat. Almoſt the only ſigns of 

XX 2 life 
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life remaining, were, a deep laborious breathing, 
and a convulſive motion or agitation of his bowels. 
I Tr1ED to rouſe him, but in vain, by pinching, 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpirits, and other ſtimu- 
lating things, to his noſe, Fc. A few ounces of 
blood were likewiſe let from his arm, and a mixture 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth) 
but as he could not ſwallow, very little of this got 
into the ſtomach. None of theſe things having the 
leaſt effect, and the danger ſeeming to increaſe, I 
ordered his legs to be put into warm water, and, 
ſometime after, a ſharp clyſter to be adminiſtered, 
This gave him a ſtool, and was the firſt thing that 
relieved him. It was afterwards repeated with the 
ſame happy effect, and ſeemed to be the chief cauſe 
of his recovery, He then began to ſhew ſome ſigns 
of life, took drink when it was offered him, and 
came gradually to his ſenſes. He continued, how- 
ever, for ſeveral days weak and feveriſh, and. com- 
plained much of a ſoreneſs in his bowels, which 
gradually went off, by means of a ſlender diet, and 
cool mucilaginous liquors. 

Tuis young man would probably have been ſuf- 
fered to die, without any aſſiſtance being called, had 
not a neighbour, a few days before, who had been. 
adviſed to drink a bottle of whiſky to cure him of an 
ague, expired under very ſimilar circumſtances, 
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THESE may ſometimes proceed from an infarction 
of the lungs, produced by viſcid clammy humours, 
6 pg or 
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or a ſpaſmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. 
Perſons who feed groſsly, and abound in rich blood, 


are very liable to ſuffocating fits from the former of 


theſe cauſes. Such ought, as ſoon as they are attacked, 
to be bled, to receive an emollient clyſter, and to 
take frequently a cup of diluting liquor with a little 
nitre in it. They ſhould likewiſe receive the ſteams 
of hot vinegar into their lungs by breathing. 

Nx Rvous and aſthmatic perſons are moſt ſubject 
to ſpaſmodic affections of the lungs. In this caſe the 
patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm water, 
and the ſteams of vinegar applied as above. Warm 
_ diluting liquors ſhould likewiſe be drunk; to a cup 


of which a tea-ſpoonful of the Paregoric elixir may 
occaſionally be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or + 


leather may be held to the patient's noſe, and freſh 
air ſhould be freely admitted to him. 


| InxanTs are often ſuffocated by the careleſſneſs or 
jnattention of their nurſes. An infant when in bed 


ſhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble down 
with its head under the bed-clothes; and when in a 
cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A ſmall 
degree of attention to theſe two ſimple rules would 
fave the lives of many infants, and prevent others 


from being rendered weak and ſickly all their days by . 


the injuries done to their lungs. 

InsTE aD of laying down a plan for the recovery of 
infants who are ſuffocated, or over-laid, as it is 
_ termed by their nurſes, I ſhall give the hiſtory of a 
caſe related by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal College 
of Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with ſucceſs, 


and contains almoſt every thing that can be done on. 


ſuch occaſions, 
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A wusst having had the misfortune to over-lay a 
child, he was called in, and found the infant without 
any ſigns of life; no pulſation in the arteries, no 
reſpiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and 
tarniſhed, the noſe full of ſnivel, the mouth gaping, 
in ſhort it was almoſt cold. Whilſt ſome linen cloths 
and a parcel of aſhes were warming, he had the boy 
unſwathed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on the 
right ſide. He then was rubbed all over with fine 
linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate ſkin. 
As ſoon as the aſhes had received their due degree of 
heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except the face, 
placed him on the ſide oppoſite to that on which he 
had been at firſt laid, and covered him with a blanket. 
He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, which 
he preſented to his noſe from time to time; and 
between whiles ſome puffs of tobacco were blown up 
his noſtrils; to theſe ſucceeded the blowing into his 
mouth, and ſqueezing tivht his noſe. Animal heat 
began thus to be excited gradually; the pulſations 
of the temporal artery were ſoon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes cloſed 
and opened alternately. At length the child fetched 
ſome cries expreſſive of his want of the breaſt, which 
being applied to his mouth, he catched at it with 
avidity, and ſucked as if nothing had happened to 
him. Though the pulſations of the arteries were by 
this time very well re-eſtabliſhed, and it was hot 
weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it adviſable to leave 
his little patient three quarters of an hour longer 
under the alhes, He was afterwards taken out, 
_ cleaned, and dreſſed as uſual; to which a gentle ſleep 
ſucceeded, and he continued perfectly well, 


Ms. 
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Ma. Janin mentions likewiſe an example of a 
young man who had hanged himſelf through deſpair, 
to whom he adminiſtered help as effectually as in the 
preceding caſe. 

Mr. GLover, ſurgeon, in Doctor's Commons, 
London, relates the caſe of a perſon who was reſtored 
to life after twenty-nine minutes hanging, and who 
continues alive and in good health at this day. 

THe principal means uſed to reſtore this man to 
life were opening the temporal artery and the exter- 
nal jugular, rubbing the back, mouth, and neck 
with a quantity of volatile ſpirits and oil; adminiſter- 
ing the tobacco clyſter by means of lighted pipes, 
and ſtrong frictions of the legs and arms. This 
courſe had been continued for about four hours, 
when an inciſion was made into the wind- pipe, and 
air blown ſtrongly through a canula into the lungs, 
About twenty minutes after this, the blood at the 
artery began to run down the face, and a flow pulſe 
was juſt perceptible at the wriſt, The frictions were 
continued for ſome time longer; his pulſe became 
more frequent, and his mouth and noſe being irri- 
tated with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, he opened his eyes. 
Warm cordials were then adminiſtered to him, and in 
two days he was ſo well as to be able to | walk eight 
miles. 

Tuxsz caſes are ſufficient to ſhew what may be 
done for the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons who 


ſtrangle themſelves, in order to put an end to their 
lives. 
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OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN Con. || 
_ VULSION-FITS. 


Coxvursiox-firs often canſtitute the laſt ſcene of 
acute or chronic diſorders. When this is the caſe, 
there can remain but ſmall hopes of the patient's 
recovery after expiring in a fit. But when a perſon, 
who appears to be in perfect health, is ſuddenly . 
ſeized with a convullion-fit, and ſeems to expire, 
ſome attempts ought always to be made to reſtore 
him to life. Infants are moſt liable to convulſions, 
and are often carried off very ſuddenly by one or 
more fits about the time of teething. There are 


many well authenticated accounts of infants having 


been reſtored to life, after they had to all appearance 
expired in convulſions ; but we ſhall only relate the 
following inſtance mentioned by Dr. Johnſon, in his 
pamphlet on the fan of rower perſons 
uifibly dead. 

In the pariſh of St, ahnen, at Colcheſter, a child 
of ſix months old, lying upon irs mother's lap, having 
had the breaſt, was ſeized with a ſtrong convulſion- 
fit, which laſted fo long, and ended with ſo entire a 
privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulle, 


that it was deemed abſolutely dead. It was accord- 


ingly ſtripped, laid out, the paſſing- bell ordered to 
be tolled, and a coffin to be made; but a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman who uſed to admire the child, 
hearing of its ſudden death, haſtened to the houſe, 
and upon examining the child found it not cold, its 
Joints limber, and fancied that a glaſs ſhe held to its 
mouth 
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mouth and noſe was a little damped with the breath; 
upon which ſhe took the child in her lap, ſat down 
before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle 
agitation, In a quarter of an hour ſhe felt the heart 
begin to beat faintly ; ſhe then put a little of the 
mother's milk into its mouth, continued to rub its 
palms and ſoles, found the child begin to move, and 
the milk was ſwallowed; and in another quarter of 
an hour ſhe had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to its 
diſconſolate mother the babe quite recovered, ' eager 
to lay hold of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, 1s grown vPs 
and at preſent alive. 

THrese means, which are certainly in the power of 
every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an infant 
to all appearance dead, and who, in all probability, 
but for the uſe of theſe ſimple endeavours, would 
have remained ſo. There are however many other 
things which might be done, in caſe the above ſhould 
not facoted ; as rubbing the body with ſtrong ſpirits, 
covering it with warm aſhes or ſalt, blowing air into 
the lungs, throwing up warm ſtimulating clyſters, or 
the ſmoke of tobacco, into the inteſtines, and * 
like, 

Wren children are dead-born, or expire Gon 
after the birth, the ſame means ought to be uſed for 
their recovery, as if they had expired in circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to thoſe mentioned above. 

Tazsz directions may likewife be extended to 
adults, attention being always paid to the age and 
other circumſtances of the patient. 

Tus foregoing caſes and obſervations afford ſuf: 
ficient proof of the ſucceſs which may attend the- 
endea- 
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endeavours of perſons totally ignorant of medicine; 
in aſſiſting thoſe who are ſuddenly deprived of life by 
any accident or diſeaſe. Many facts of a ſimilar 
nature might be adduced, were it neceſſary ; but 
theſe, it is hoped, will be ſufficient to call up the 
attention of the public, and to excite the humane 
and benevolent to exert their utmoſt endeavours for 
Ihe preſervation of their fellow- men. 

: The ſociety for the recovery of drowned - perſons, 
Mine at Amſterdam in the year 1767, had the 
ſatisfaction to find that not fewer than 150 perſons, 
in the ſpace of four years, had been ſaved by the 
means pointed out by them, many of whom owed 
their preſervation to peaſants and people of no medi- 


cal knowlege. But the means uſed with ſo much 


efficacy in recovering drowned perſons are, with 
equal ſucceſs, applicable to a number of caſes where 
the powers of life ſeem in reality to be only ſuſ- 
pended, and to remain capable of renewing all their 
functions, on being put into motion again. It is 
ſhocking to reflect, that for want of this conſideration 
many perſons have been committed to the grave, in 
whom the principles of life might have been re- 
vived. 

Tre caſes hari ſuch endeavours are moſt 
likely to be attended with ſucceſs, are all thoſe 
called ſudden- deaths from- an inviſible cauſe, - as 
apoplexies, hyſterics, faintings, and many other 
diſorders wherein perſons in a moment ſink down 
and expire. The various caſualties in which they 
may be tried are, ſuffocations from the ſulphu- 
reous damps of mines, coal-pits, Sc. the un- 
wholeſome air of long unopened wells or caverns 
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the noxious vapours ariſing from fermenting liquors; 
the ſteams of burning charcoal; ſulphureous mineral 
acids; arſenical effluvia, Sc. 01 
Tux various accidents of drowning, firangſing; 
and apparent deaths by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
Sc. likewiſe furniſh opportunities of trying ſuch 
endeavours, Perhaps thoſe who to appearance are 
ſtruck dead by lightning, or any violent agitation of 
the paſſions, as fear, joy, ſurpriſe, and ſuch like, 
might alſo be frequently recovered by the uſe of pro- 
per means, as blowing ſtrongly into their lungs, &c. 
Tux means to be uſcd for the recovery of perſons 
ſuddenly deprived of life are nearly the ſame in all 
caſes; they are practicable by every one who hap- 
pens to be preſent at the accident, and require no 
great expence, and leſs ſkill. The great aim is to 
reſtore the warmth and vital motions. This may in 
general be attempted by means of heat, frictions, 
bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, adminiſtering 
clyſters and generous cordials. Theſe muſt be varied 
according to circumſtances. Common ſenſe and the 
ſituation of the patient will ſuggeſt the proper 
manner of conducting them. Above all we would 
recommend perſeverance. People ought never to 
| deſpair on account of diſcouraging circumſtances 
or to leave off their endeavours as long as there is 
the leaſt hope of ſucceſs, Where much good and 
no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his 
labour, EY 
Ir were greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitution 
ſimilar to that of Amſterdam was eſtabliſhed, upon 
a more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and that a 
reward was allowed to every one who ſhould be 
inſtru- 
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inſtrumental in reſtoring to life a perſon ſeemingly 
dead. Men will do much for fame, but ſtill more 
for money. Should no profit however be annexed to 
thoſe benevolent offices, the heart-felt pleaſure which 
2 good man muſt enjoy, on reflecting that he has 
been the happy inſtrument. of ſaving one of his 


 fellow-creatures from an untimely grave, is itſelf a 


ENG reward. 
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APP END IX: 


A Liſt of Simples, and of ſuch Medicinal Pre- 
parations as ought to be kept in Readineſs 
for Private Practice. 


The Method of preparing and compounding 
ſuch Medicines as are recommended in the 
former Part of the Book, with the Addition 
of ſeveral others of a ſimilar Nature. 


Remarks on the Doſes, Uſes, and Manner of 
applying the different Preparations. 


Medicamentorum varietas ignorantiæ filia eff, Bacox: 


11 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Dan ance and ſuperſtition have attributed extraordinary 
[ medical virtues to almoſt every production of nature. 
That ſuch virtues were often imaginary, time and ex- 
perience have ſufficiently ſhewn. Phyſicians, however, from 
2 veneration for antiquity, ſtill retain. in their liſts of medi- 
.cine many things which owe their reputation entire]y to the 
ſuperſtition and credulity of our anceſtors. 
THE inſtruments of medicine will always be multiplied in 
proportion to men's ignorance of the nature and cauſe of diſ- 


eaſes: when theſe are ſufficiently underſtood, the method of 


cure will be ſimple and obvious. 

IGNORANCE of the real nature and permanent W 
of thoſe ſubſtances employed in the cure of diſeaſe, is an- 
other reaſon why they have been ſo greatly multiplied, 
Phyſicians thought they could effect by a number of ingre- 
dients what could not be done by any one of them. Hence 
thoſe amazing farragos which have ſo long diſgraced the 
medical art, and which were eſteemed powerful in propor- 
tion to the number of ſimples that entered their corhpoſition, 

THe great variety of forms into which almoſt every ar- 
ticle of medicine has been manufactured, affords another 
proof of the imperfection of the medical art. A drug which 
is perhaps moſt efficacious in the ſimpleſt form in which it 
can be adminiſtered, has been nevertheleſs ſerved up in ſo 
many different ſhapes, that one would be induced to think 
the whole art of Phyſic lay in exhibiting medicine under as 
many various forms as poſſible. | 

DirrERRENT forms of medicine, no doubt, have their 
| uſe; but they ought never to be wantonly increaſed. They 
ae by no means {o neceſſary as is generally imagined, A 
kw grains of pow dered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanba, will 
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688 APPENDIX: 
actually perform all that can be done by the different pre. 
parations of theſe roots, and may alſo be exhibited in as ſaft 
and agreeable a manner. The ſame obſervation holds with 
regard to the Peruvian bark, and many other ſimples of 
which the preparations are very numerous. 
MULTIPLYING the ingredients of a medicine, not only 
' Tenders it more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, both in its 
doſe and operation. Nor is this all, The compound, when 
kept, is apt to ſpoiꝶ or acquire qualities of a different nature, 
When a medicine is rendered more ſafe, efficacious, or agree. 
able, by the addition of another, they ought, no doubt, to 
be joined: in all other caſes, they are better kept aſunder, 
The combination of medicines embarraſſes the phyſician, 
and retards the progreſs of medical knowlege. It is impol- 
ſible to aſcertain the preciſe effect of any one medicine, az 
long as it is combined with others, either of a ſimilar or 
diſümilar nature. | 
Id the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not only be 
had to ſimplicity, but likewiſe to elegance, Patients ſeldom 
reap much benefit from things that are highly diſagreeable 
to their ſenſes. To taſte or ſmell like a drug, is become: 
proverb; and to ſay truth, there is too much reaſon for it. 
Indeed no art can take away the diſagrecable taſte and flayour 
of ſome drugs, without entirely deſtroying their efficacy: 
it is poſſible, however, to render many medicines leſs diſ- 
guſtful, and others even agreeable ; an object highly de- 
ſerving the attention of all who adminiſter medicine. 


Tx deſign of the following pages is to exhibit ſuch a liſt 
of drugs and medicines as may be neceſlary for private prac- 
tice. They are conſiderably more numerous indeed than 
thoſe recommended in the former part of the Book, but are 
{till greatly within the number contained in the moſt re- 
formed diſpenſatories. The fame medicine is ſeldom exhi— 
' bited under different forms; and where different medicines 

anſwer nearly the ſame intention, there is commonly no 
more than one of them retained. Multiplying forms of 
medicine 
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medicine for the ſame intention tends rather to bewilder than 
aſſiſt the young practitioner, and the experienced phyſician 
can never be at a loſs to vary his preſcriptions as occaſion 
requires, 

THe chemical and other difficult preparations are for the 
moſt part omitted. All of them tha: are uſed by any private 
practitioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them 


much cheaper than he can make them. Great care is ne- 


ceſlary, however, to obtain them genuine. They are often 


adulterated, and ought never to be purchaſed unleſs from 


perſons of known veracity. Such of them as are in common 
uſe are inſerted in the liſt of drugs and medicines. - Their 
proper doſes, and manner of application, are mentioned in 
the practical part of the Book, wherever they are preſcribed. 

SUCH articles of medicine as are to be found in the houſe 


or garden of almoſt every peaſant, as parſley, eggs, onions, 


&c. are likewiſe, for the moſt part, omitted. It is needleſs 
to ſwell a liſt of medicines with ſuch things as can be ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted, and which ſpoil by being 
kept. 

THE preparations made and. ſold by diſtillers and con- 
fectioners are alſo generally left out. Theſe people, by 
operating upon a larger plan, generally make things better, 
while it is in their power to afford them much cheaper, than 
they can be prepared by any private hand, 

THE quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall as could 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceſſary expence, and 
that the medicine might not ſpoil by keeping. Almoſt every 
medicine ſuffers by being kept, and ſhould be uſed as ſoon after 


It has been prepared as pofüble. Even ſimple drugs are apt to 


ſpoil, and ſhould therefore be laid in in mall quantities : 


they either rot, are conſumed by inſects, or evaporate ſo as 


to loſe their peculiar taſte or flavour, and often become quite 
inſignificant. 


In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed 


the moſt improved diſpenſatories; but have taken the liberty 
to differ from them wherever my own obſervations, or thoſe 
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of other practical writers, on whoſe judgment L could de. 
pend, ſuggeſted an improvement. 


In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingredient on which the ef. 
ficacy of the medicine principally depends is increaſed, while 
the auxiliaries, whioh are generally ordered in ſuch trifling 
quantities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only 
ſuch of them retained as are neceſſary to give the medicine: 
proper conſiſtence, or the like. 


Tux colouring ingredients are likewiſe for the moſt par 
omitted. They increaſe the bulk and price of the medicine, 
without adding any thing to its value, It would be well i 
they were never uſed at all. Medicines are often adulterated 
for the {take of a colour. Acrid and even poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances are, for this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thok 
medicines which ought to be the moſt bland and emollien: 
Ointment of elder, for example, is often mixed with verde- 
oriſe to make it of a fine green colour, which entirel 
truſtrates the intention of that mild ointment. Thoſe who 
wiſh to obtain genuine medicines ſhould pay no regard t 
their colour. 

SOME regard is likewiſe paid to expence. Such ingre- 
dients as greatly increaſe the price of any compoliticn, 
without adding conſiderably to its virtue, are generally either 
omitted, or ſomewhat leſs expenſive ſubſtituted in their place 
Medicines are by no means powerful in proportion to thei 
price. The cheapeſt are often the beſt; beſides, they ar 
the leaſt apt to be adulterated, and are always moſt readily 
obtained. 

Wir regard to the method of. compounding medicines 
I have generally followed that whieh ſeemed: to be the mol 
ſimple and natural, mentioning the different ſteps of tit 
proceſs in the ſame order in which they ought to be taken, 
without paying an implicit regard to the method of oth! 
diſpenſatories. 

Fox many of the remarks concerning the preparatioh 
&c. of medicines, I have been obliged to the author of tit 


New Diſpenſatory. The other obſervations are either ſuch 
* 
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as have occurred to myo in practice, or have been ſug- 
geſted in the courſe of reading by authors whoſe names 1 am 


not able diſtinctly to recollect. 


I HAVE followed the alphabetical order, both with 6 and 
to the ſimples and preparations. A more ſcientific method 


would have been agreeable to ſome perſons, but lefs uſeful 


to the generality of readers. The different claſſes of medi- 
cine have no great dependence upon one another; and, where 


| they have, it is hard to ſay which ſhould ſtand firſt or laſt ; 


no doubt the ſimple preparations ought to precede the more 


compound. But all the advantages arifing from this method 


of arrangement do not appear equal to that ſingle one, of 
being able on the firſt opening of the book to find out any 


article, which by the alphabetical order is rendered quits 


eaſy, 

THE doſe of every medicine is mentioned wherever it 
appeared neceſlary, When this is omitted, it is to be un- 
derſtood that the medicine may be uſed at diſcretion, The 
doſe mentioned is always for an adult, unleſs when the 


| contrary is expreſſed. It is not an eaſy matter to proportion 


the doſes of medicine exactly to the different ages, conſtitu- 
tions, &c. of patients; but, happy for mankind | mathe- 
matical exactneſs here is by no means neceſſary. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made to aſcertain the pro- 


portional doſes for the different ages and conſtitutions of 
patients; but, after all that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, 
a great deal muſt be left to the judgment and ſkill of the 
perſon who adminiſters the medicine, The following gene- 
ral proportions may be obſeryed ; but they are by no means 
intended for exact rules. A patient betwixt twenty and 
fourteen may take two thirds of the doſe ordered for an 
adult; from fourteen to nine, one half; from nine to ſix, 
one third ; from fix to four, one fourth ; from four to two, 
ene ſixth; from two to one, a tenth; and below one, 2 

twelfth. 
DispENSATORIES are uſually wrote in the Latin lan- 
guage, Even authors who write in Engliſh generally give 
Yy 2 their 
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their preſcriptions in Latin ; and ſome of them ſhew ſo pres 
an attachment to that language, as firſt to write their rey 
in it, and afterwards tranſlate them; while others, to con. 
promiſe the matter, write the one half in Latin and th 
other in Engliſh, What peculiar charm a medical preſcry. 
tion, when wrote in Latin, may have, I ſhall not preter 
to ſay ; but have ventured to make uſe of the plaineſt Enz. 
Iiſh I could, and hope my preſcriptions will ſucceed no wi 
for it, 


-- = 


NM. B. Tur Apothecary's weights and the Engliſh win 
meaſures are uſed throughout the whole book, the differen 
denominations of which will appear from the followin 


Table: 


A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - eight drams. 

A dram - < = three ſcruples. 
A ſcruple - twenty grains. 


A gallon contains eight pints. 
A pint - - += fixteen ounces, 
An ounce — eight drams. 


A ſpoonful is the meaſure of half an ounce. 
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A LIST of SIMPLES, and of ſuch MEDI. 


CINAL PREPARATIONS as ought to be 
kept in readineſs for private practice. 


' GARIC 
Alum 


| Antimony, crude 


-- Cinnabar of, 


| Balſam, of Capivi 


of Peru 


— of Toly 
WW Bark, caſcarilla 


— cinnamon 
— Mezerion 


1 Peruvian 


— Winter's, or canella alba 


Borax. 
| Calamine ſtone, levigated 


Caſtor, Ruſſian. 
Earth, Fuller's 


| —-: Japan | 
| ——-- Armenian bole 


— French ditto 


Extracts, of gentian 


of guaiacum 
- of hellebore, black 
of hemlock. 
of jalap 
olf liquorice 
of Peruvian bark 
of poppies 


— of wormwood. 


Flowers, of camomile 


-- colt's-faot 
-- elder 
——-- roſemary 

-- damafk roſes 
m— dat 
Fruits, almonds 
— bitter apple 
— caſlia fiſtularis 
— Curafſao oranges 
gs, dried 
French prunes 
Jamaica pepper 
A jñjuniper-berries 


Fruits, nutmegs . 


——  tamarinds, 


Gums, aloes 
ammoniac, in tears 
arabic 
aſſafœtida 
—— camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
gquaiacum 
myrrh 

— opium 
tacamahac. 
Hartſhorn, calcined 

- ſhavings of 
Herbs, leſſer centaury 
— peppermint 
ſpearmint 


9 — 


— penny -royal 


—— ſavin 
—— trefoil 

uva urſi 
wormwood. 


31 | BB 


— White 


ſugar of 


Lemon- peel 


Lunar cauſtic, 


Mace 

Magneſia alba 

Manna 

Mercury, crude 

Ethiops' mineral 
calomel 

corroſive ſublimate 
red e 


Muſk. 

Oil, eſſential, of amber 
—— of aniſe 
TR of cinnamon 


. — of juniper 
| n—— of lemon- peel 


* 
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Oil, eſſential, of peppermint 
—-- expreſſed, of almonds 
| —— ol liaſeed 


| rence oil 
— - of palms 

—- of turpentine ' | 
Orange peel 5 
Oy ſter- ſhells prepared. 
Poppy heads. 
Reſins, benzoine | 
— - flowers of 


liquid ſtorax 
— white, Or roſin 
ſcammony 
Roots, birthwort 
calamus aromaticus 
contrayerra 
garlic 
gentian 

inger | 
Felkedore, black 
jalap 3 
ipecacuanha 
hly, white 
liquorice 
marſhmallow 
mezerion - 
rhubarb 
ſarſaparilla 
ſeneka 
ſquills 
tormentil 
turmeric | 
Virginian ſnake ditto 
wild valerian 
zedoary. 
Saffron 
Sal ammoniac, crude 
volatile 


Wenn 


Salt, Epſom 

— of Glauber 

— of hartſhorn 

— nitre, purified, or prunell 


— — of olives, or Flo- 
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Salt of tartar 

Seeds, aniſe 3 
— Carraway 

— cardamom 

— coriander 


—— ſweet fennel 
— wild carrot 
Senna 


Spaniſh flies 


Sperma ceti 


Spirits, æthereal, or æther 
—— of hartſhorn 

——— of lavender, compound 
——  — Of nitre | 

—— —— ditto dulcifhed 
of ſal ammoniac 
—— ol vinegar 

—— of vitriol 

of wine rectiſied 
volatile oily 


Steel, filings of 


Sulphur, vivum 
— flowers of, 
Tx 
— Barbadoes 
Tartar, cream of 
— emetic 
—— ſoluble 


—— vitrjolated 


Tin prepared 
Tutty, levigated 
Turpentine. 
Verdegriſe 
Vitriol, green 
blue 
white. 
Wax, white 

—— yellow 
Woods, guaiacum 
- logwood 
— ſaſlafras 
——— ſaunders, red. 


- — — 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, 


ALES. 


MALT may be impregnated with the virtues of medi- 

cinal ſubſtances, either by fermenting them along with 
the liquor, or ſteeping them in it after the fermentation is 
over. The firſt of theſe methods is generally reckonęd the 
beſt, as by the proceſs of fermentation the texture of the 


ſubject i is opened, and its medicinal parts more fully ex- 


_ tracted, 

As the meticinel ales are chiefly intended for diet-drinks, 
it is not neceſſary to be very exact with regard to their doſes, 
In general, they may be taken to a pint, or more, in the 
day, and continued as long as neceſſary. They ſhould not, 
however, be long uſed at a time, as all bitters are apt to 


affect the head, when their uſe is perſiſted in. 


Antiſcorbutic Ale. 

Take of horſe-radiſh root, freſh, one pound; great water- 
dock root, ſliced and dried, two pounds; water-trefoil, dried, 
four ounces. Infuſe them in ten gallons of new ale, 

In ſcorbutic diforders, this ale, uſed as common drink, 
generally does ſervice, 

Bilter Ale. | 

Take of gentian root, four ounces; lemon peel, three 
ounces ; canella alba, two ounces; ale, two gallons. Let 
the ingredients be cut ſmall, and ed! in the ale without 
heat. 

| This is an agreeable ſtomachic ale, ſuperior to the com- 
mon ow and moſt other preparations of that kind, 


Diuretic Ale. 

Take of mufſtard-ſeed and juniper-berries, each eight 
ounces ; ſeeds of the wild carrot, fix ounces ; new ſmall 15 
ten gallons. | 

In gravelly complaints, and drophcal habits, this is an 
uſeful diet-drink. 
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696 APPENDIX, 
Opening Ale. 


Take of ſena, four ounces; tops of leſſer centaury, and 
wormwood, each three ounces; of ſoccotorine alocs, half 
an ounce, Infuſe in ten gallons of ale, 

Half a pint of this ale may be taken twice a- -day, or often- 
ex, Ik neceſſary, to keep the body open. | 


B A LS AMS. 
HE ſubject of this ſection is not the natural balſams, but 
certain compoſitions, which, from their being ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally go by that name. 
This claſs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 
held in great eſteem : modern practice, however, has juſtly 
reduced it to a very narrow compaſs. 


Anuodyne Balſam. 


Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; opium, unpre- 
pared, two drams; rectified ſpirit of wine, nine ounces, 
Digeſt them together in a gentle heat for three days; then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it three drams of camphor. 

This balſam, as its title expreſſes, is intended to eaſe pain. 
It is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheumatic complaints, 
when not attended with inflammation. It muſt be rubbed 
with a warm hand on the part affected; or a linen rag 
moiſtened with it may be applied to the part, and renewed 
every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates, 

Locatelli's Balſam, 

Take of olive oil, one pint; Straſburg turpentine and 
yellow wax, of each half a pound ; red finders, ſix drams. 
Melt the wax with ſome part of the oil over a gentle fire; 
then add the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine ; 
afterwards mix in the ſaunders, previouſly reduced to a pow- 
der, and keep them ſtirring together till the balſam is cold. 

This balſam is recommended in eroſions of the inteſtines, 
the dyſentery, hæmorrhages, internal bruiſes, and in ſome 
complaints of the breaſt, Outwardly it is uſed for healing 

and cleanſing wounds and ulcers, The doſe is from twa 
{cruples to two drams. | 
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The vulnerary Balſam. 


| Take of benzoine, powdered, three ounces ; balſam of 
peru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce; 


rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints, Digeſt them in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then ſtrain the balſam. 
This balſam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to 


heal recent wounds and bruiſes. It is likewiſe employed in- 


ternally to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other complaints 
of the breaſt. It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, cleanſe the kidnjes, 
and to heal internal ulcers, &c. | 

The doſe is from twenty to ſixty drops, 

This, though a medicine of ſome value, does not deſerve 
the extravagant encomiums which have been beſtowed on it. 
It has been celebrated under the different names of The Com- 
mander*s Balſam, Perſian Balſam, Balſam of Berne, WWad:'s 
Balſam, Friar's Balſam, Jeſuits Drops, Turlington's Drops, 
GC 


BOLUSES. 


8 boluſes are intended for immediate uſe, volatile ſalts 
and other ingredients, improper for being kept, are ad- 
mitted into their compoſition. They are generally com- 


poſed of powders, with a proper quantity of ſyrup, conſerve, 


or mucilage. The lighter powders are commonly made up 
with ſyrup, and the mote ponderous, as mercury, &c. with 
conſerve ; but thoſe of the lighter kind would be more con- 
veniently made up with mucilage, as it increaſes their bulk 
eſs than the other additiofis, and likewiſe occaſions the me- 
dicine to paſs down more eaſily. | | 


Aſtringent Bolus. 


Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; conſerve of 


roſes, a ſcruple; ſyrup of. orange- peel, a ſufficient quantity 
to make a bolus. 

In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, and other violent diſ- 
charges: of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus 
may be given every four or five hours, till the diſcharge abates, 


Diapheretic 
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698 APPENDIX: 
Diaphoretic Bolus, 


Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; Somers 
of ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each one ſcruple; ſimple 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the ſkin, this 
bolus may be taken twice a-day. It will alſo be of ſervice 
in the inflammatory quinſey. 


Mercurial Bolus. 
| Take of calomel, fix grains z conſerve of roſes, half a 
dram. Make a bolus, | 
Where mercury is neceſſary, this bolus may be taken 
twice a=-week. It may be taken over night; and if it does 
not operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper next day 
to carry it off, 


Bolus of Rhubarb and. Mercury. 


Take of the beſt rhubarb, in powder, from a ſcruple to 
half a dram ; of calomel, from four to fix grains; ſimple 
ſyrup, a fulkcient quantity to make a bolus, 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conſtitutions ; | 
but its principal intention 1s to expel worms. Where a 
ſtronger purge is neceilary, jalap may be uſed inſtead of the 
thubarb. 


Peferal Bolus. 


Take of ſperma ceti, a ſcruple; ; gum ammoniac, ten 
grains; ſalt of hartſhorn, fix grains; ſimple ſyrup, as much 
as will make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ſtanding, 
hs, and beginning conſumptions of the lungs. It is 
generally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to 
uſe it. | 

Sudorific Bolus. 

Take of camphor, ſeven grains; of ſtrained opium, one 
grain; mucilage of gum arabic, enough to make a bolus 
The camphor may be firſt rubbed with a few grains of ſu- 
gar, and afterwards the mucilage and opium added, conti- 
nuing the trituration till they be intimately united, 


Where 
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Where it is neceſſary to excite a copious ſweat, this bolus. 


will generally anſwer the purpoſe, provided it will fit on the 
patient's ſtomach, 


If a more powerful ſudorific be wanted, half a dram or 


two ſcruples of Dover's powder, made into a bolus, may be 
ſubſtituted in place of the above. 


Tin Hales 


T ake of prepared tin, a dram; Zthiops* mineral and 
magneſia alba, of each a ſcruple ; conſerve of roſes, two 
ſcruples ; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 


This bolus may be taken twice a-day by perſons afflicted 
with worms. 


CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 


(CATAPLAIME poſſeſs few or no virtues ſuperior to a poul- 

F tice, which may be ſo made, as, in moſt caſes, to ſupply 

their place. They are chiefly intended either to act as diſ- 

cutients, or to promote ſuppuration ; and as they may be of 

ſervice in ſome caſes, we ſhall give a ſpecimen of each kind. 
Diſcutient Cataplaſin. 

Take of barley-meal, ſix ounces ; freſh hemlock leaves, 
| bruiſed, two ounces; vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. Boil 
the meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little, and then 
add two drams of the ſugar of lead. 


Ripening Cataplaſm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and raw 
onions, bruiſed, of each one ounce; yellow baſilicum oint- 
ment, two ounces; gum galbanum, half an ounce; linſeed 
meal, as much as neceſſary. Boil the roots along with the 
hes in a ſufficient quantity of water ; then bruiſe and add to 
them the other ingredients, ſo as to form the whole into a 
ſoft cataplaſm, The galbanum muſt be W diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg. 

Where it is neceſſary to promote 3 this cata- 
plaſm may be uſed by thoſe who chuſe to be at the trouble 
and expence of making it, For my part, I have never 
found 
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found any application more proper for this purpoſe than a 
poultice of bread and milk, with a ſutficient W of 
cither boiled or raw onion in it. 
Sinapiſins. 
Sinapiſms are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits to a 
weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. They are alſo of 
ſervice in deep ſeated pains, as the ſciatica, Sc. When the 
gout ſeizes the head or the ſtomach, they are applied to the 
feet to bring the diſorder from thoſe parts. They are like- 
wiſe applied to the patient”s ſoles i in the low ſtate of fevers. 
They ſhould not be ſuffered to lie on however till they have 
raiſed bliſters, but till the parts become red, and will conti- 
nue ſo when preſſed with the finger. e 
| The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar inſtead 
of milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulating by the addition 
of muſtard; horfe-radiſh, or garlic. | 
The common ſinapiſm is made by taking crumb of bread 
and muſtard-ſeed in powder, of each equal quantities ; ſtrong 
vinegar, as much as is ſufficient, and mixing them lo as ta 
make a poultice, 
When ſinapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are wanted, 
2 little bruiſed. garlic may be added to the above, 


CLY5 TERS 


THIS claſs of medicines i is of more importance than i is 

generally imagined. Clyſters ſerve, not only to evacu- 
ate the contents of the belly, but alſo to convey very actiye 
medicines into the ſyſtem, Opium, for example, may be ag- 
miniſtered in this way when it will not ſit upon the ſtomach, 
and alſo in larger doſes than at any time it can be taken by 
the mouth. 
A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom Jo hurt, and there are many 
caſes where it may do much good. A clyſter even of warm 
water, by ſerving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of 


conſiderable ſervice in inflammations of the bladder, and the 
lower inteſtines, &c. 


Some 
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Some ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the bowels in this way, which cannot, by any other 
means whatever. This may be eaſily effected by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for 
that purpoſe. 

Nor is the uſe of clyſters ana to medicines; Aliment 
may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſons unable to ſwal- 
low, have been, for a conſiderable time, ſupported by dyſters, 


Emollient Clyſter. 


Take of linſeed tea and new milk, each ſix ounces. nin 


„ them. 


If fifty or ſixty drops of Nödanöm be added to this, it will 
ſupply the place of the Anodyne Chſter. 


Laxative Clyſter. 

Take of milk and water, each ſix ounces; ſweet oil or 
freſh butter, and brown ſugar, of each two ounces, Mix 
them, | 

If an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or of common ſalt, be add- 
ed to this, it will be the Purging Cly/ter. | 

Carminative Clyſter. 

Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ; aniſe- ſeeds half an 
ounce. Boll in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 

In hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be ad- 
miniſtered inſtead of the Fatid Cly/er, the ſmell . Which is 
ſo diſagreeable to moſt patients. 


Oily Clyſter. 
To four ounces of the common decoction, add an equal 
quantity of Florence oil. 
This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off worms when 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When 
given to children the quantity muſt be proportionably leſ- 


fred, 
Starch Chir. 


Take jelly of ſtarch, four ounces; linſeed oil, half 
ounce. Liquify the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix 
the oil. 
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In the dyſentery or bloody flux, this clyſter may be admi- 
niſtered after every looſe ſtool, to heal che Ulcerated inteſtines 
and blunt the ſharpneſs of corroding humours. F orty or 


fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added; in which 


caſe, it will generally ſupply the Pe: of the Aſtringent 


Cly/ter - 
7 urpentine Cher. 


Take of common decoction, ten ounces ; Venice turpen- 
tine, diſſolved with the yolk ef an egg, half an ounce; 
Florence oil, one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic clyſter is proper, in obſtructions of the uri- 
nary paſſages, and in cholicky complaints proceeding from 
gravel, 

Vinegar Cyſter. 

This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar 
with five of water-gruel. | | 

It anſwers all the purpoſes of a common clyſter, with the 


peculiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or 


putrid diſorders, eſpecially in the latter. 
g We think it unneceſſary to give more examples of this 


_ claſs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any particular 


intention may be nee added to one or other of the 


above forms. 


CoLLYRIA, or EY E-WAT ERS. 


YE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, 
almoſt every perſon pretending to be poſſeſſed of ſome 
ſecret preparation for the cure of ſore eyes, I have exa- 
mined many of them, and find that they are pretty much 


alike, the baſis of moſt of them being either alum, vitriol, 


or lead, Their effects evidently are, to brace and reſtore the 
tone of the parts; hence they are principally of ſervice in 
flight inflammations, and in that relaxed ſtate of the parts 
which is induced by obſtinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added- to theſe compoſitions ; but 
as it ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be 


of little uſe. Boles, and other earthy ſubſtances, as they 
de 
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do not diſſolve in water, are likewiſe unft for this pur- 
poſe. 
| | Colhrium ef Alum. 

Take of alum, half a dram; as it well together with 
the white of one egg. 

This is the collyrium of Riverius, It is uſed in inflam- 
mation of the eyes, to allay heat, and reſtrain the flux of 
humours. It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the 
eyes; but ſhould not be kept on above three or four hours 
at a time. 

Vilriolic Collins, 

Take of white vitriol, half a dram ; roſe-water, ſix oun- 
ces, Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 

This, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moſt 
of the celebrated collyria. It is an uſeful application in 
weak, watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the lighter in- 

flammations will generally yield to it, yet in thoſe of a more 
obſtinate nature the aſſiſtance of bleeding and bliſtering will 
often be neceſſary. 

When a ſtronger aſtringent is judged proper, a double or 
triple quantity of the vitriol may be uſed. I haye ſeen a 
ſolution of four times the Arength of the above uſed with 
manifeſt advantage. 


Collyrium of Lead. 

Take ſugar of lead and crude ſal ammoniac, of each four 
grains. Diflolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added 
to this collyrium. 

Thoſe who chuſe may ſubſtitute inſtead of this the colly- 
rium of lead recommended by Goulard ; which is made by 
putting twenty-five drops of his Extra#? of Saturn to eight 
ounces of water, and adding a tea-ſpoonful of brandy. 

Indeed common water and brandy, without any other ad- 
dition, will in many caſes anſwer very well as a collyrium. 
An ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of 
the former ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and 
morning. 


CO N- 


CONFECTIONS. 


Gans containing above ſixty ingredients are ſtil 
to be found in ſome of the moſt reformed diſpenſatories, 
As moſt of their intentions, however, may be more cer. 
tainly, and as effectually anſwered by a few glaſſes of wine 
or grains of opium, we ſhall paſs over this claſs of medi. 
eines very ſlightly. 
Japonic Confetlion. 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, nut- 
meg, olibanum, of each two ounces; opium diſſolved in 1 
ſufficient quantity of Liſbon wine, a dram and a half; ſyrup 
of dried roſes, boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the powders. ix and make them into an electuary, 

This ſupplies the place of the Diaſcordium. 

The doſe of this electuary is from a ſcruple to a dram. 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 
TVERY Apothecary's ſhop was formerly ſo full of theſe 
preparations, that it might have paſſed for a confection- 
er's warchouſe. They poſſeſs very few medicinal proper- 
ties, and may rather be claſſed among ſweetmeats than me- 
dicines. They are ſometimes, however, of uſe, for reducing 
Into boluſes or pills ſome of the more ponderous powders, 
as the preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conſerves are compoſitions of freſh vegetables and ſugar, 
beaten together into an uniform maſs. In making theſe 
preparations, the leaves of vegetables muſt be freed from 
their ſtalks; the flowers from their cups, and the yellow 
part of orange-peel taken off with a raſp. They are then 
to be pounded in a marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; after which, thrice their weight of fine 
ſugar is commonly added by degrees, and the beating con- 
tinued till they are uniformly mixed ; but the conſerve will 
be better if only twice its weight of 88 be added. 

Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerve generally 
reduce the vegetables to a pulp by means of a mill, and 


afterwards beat them up with the ſugar, 
| Conjerve 
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Conſerve of Red Roſes. 
Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels; 


beat them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, in powger, make a conſerve. 


After the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves of roſe- 
mary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of the leaves of wood- ſor- 
rel, Oe. i 

"The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and 
uſeful preparations belonging to this claſs. A dram or two 
of it, diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a 


gentle reſtringent in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe 


in pthiſical coughs, and ſpitting of blood. Jo have any con- 


ſiderable effects, ee it muſt be taken in larger quan- | 


tities. 


Preſerves are made by Neeping « or - boiling freſh vegetables, 
| firſt in water, and afterwards in ſyrup, or a ſolution of ſu- 


gar. The ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or 
taken out and dried, that the ſugar yy e ties it. Wo 


| Sort is the moſt uſual method. 


Candied Orange. pecl. 

Soak Seville orange. peel i in ſeveral waters, till it loſes its 
bitterneſs ; then boil it in a ſolution of double-refined ſugar 
in water, till it becomes tender and tranſparent. 

Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the ſame manner. 

It is needleſs to add more of theſe preparations, as 
they belong rather to the art of the confectioner than of the 
apothecary. 


5 DECOCTIONS. 
WATER readily extracts the gummy and ſaline parts 


of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly con- 
ined to theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being intimately 
blended with the gummy and ſaline, are, in great part, 


taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and 
infuſions of vegetables conſtitute a large, and not unuſeful, 


claſs of medicines. Although moſt, vegetables yield their 
virtues to water, as well by infuſion as deaoction, yet the 
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Jatter is often neceſſary, as it ſaves time, and does in a few 
minutes what the other would require hours, and ſometimes 


days, to effect. 


The medicines of this claſs are all intended for immediate 


The Common Decoclion. 
Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and 


ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water, two 
. quarts. Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the decoction, 


A medicine equally good may be prepared by infuſing the 


ingredients for ſome hours in boiling water. 


This decoction is chiefly intended as the baſis of clyſten, 


to which other ingredients may be occaſionally added. It 


will likewiſe ſerve as a common fomentation, ſpirit of wine 
or other things being added in ſuch quantity as the caſe maj 


require. 


Decoſdion of Logwoed. 


Boil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips, of logwood, 
in four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted, 


Two or three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be 


added to this decoction, 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are 
improper, a tea - cupful of this decoCtion may be taken with 
advantage three or four times a- day. 8 


| Decaftion of the Bark. 


Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, in a 
pint and a half of water to one pint; then ſtrain the decoc- 
tion, If a tea-ſpoonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added 
to this medicine, it wil render it both more agreeable and 
efficacious. 

Compound Decofion of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake-root, grofsly 

powdered, each three drams. Boil them in a pint of water 


to one half, To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and a half 
of aromatic water, | . 
ly 


Sir John pints n recoinmends this as a proper medicine 
towards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is 
low, the voice weak, and the head alfeQted with a ſtupor, 
but with little delirium: 


The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or ſixth hour. 


Decoction of Sarſaparilla. 


Take of freſh ſarſaparilla root, ſliced and bruiſed, three 
| ounces; ſhavings of guaiacum wood; one ounce. Boil over 
| a flow fire, in three quarts of water, to one; adding towards 
the end, half an ounce of ſaſſafras wood, and three drams of 
liquorice. Strain the decoction. 
This may either be employed as ati afſlane to a courſe of 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercuty has been 
uſed for ſome time. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and reſtores 
fleſh and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal diſeaſe, 
It may alſo be taken in the rheumatiſm, and cutaneous diſ- 
orders proceeding from foulneſs of the blood and juices. 
For all theſe intentions it is greatly preferable to the Devo 
tion of Woods, 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint: and A ** to 
two quarts in the day. *t 


The following decoction 1 faid to be REPO. to that uſed 
by Kennedy; in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe : 


Take of ſarſaparilla, two ounces ;- liquorice and meze- 
rion root; of each half an ounce z ſhavings of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras wood, of each one ounce z. crude antimony, pow- 
dered, an ounce and a half. Infuſe theſe ingredients in eight 
pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, then boil 
them till one balf of the water is ee afterwards 
{train the decoction. 

This decoction may be uſed in the ſame manner as the 
preceding, 


Decadtion of Sencka. 


| Take of ſeneka, rattle-ſnake root, one ounce; water, a 

paint and a half, Boil to one pint, and ftr:un, . 
Z 2 2 This 
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This decoction is recommended in the pleuriſy, dropſy, 
rheumatiſm, and ſome obſtinate diſorders of the ſkin, The 


doſe is two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftener, If 
the ſtomach will bear it. 


White Decofion. 

Take of the pureſt chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum 
arabic, half an ounce; water, three- pints. Boil to one 
quart, and ſtrain the decoction. 

This is a proper drink in acute diſeaſes attended with, or 
inclining to a looſeneſs, and where acidities abound in the 
ſtomach or bowels. It is peculiarly proper for children 
when afflited with ſourneſs of the ſtomach, and for perſoiis 
who are ſubject to the heartburn. It may be ſweetened with 
ſugar, as it is uſed, and two or three ounces of imple ein- 
namon-water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered Lo mixed with two pints of 
water, will occaſionally ſdpply the place of this decoction, 
and, Allo. of the chalk Julep. .. - 


DRAUGHT S. d 
HIS is a proper form for exhibiting .ſuch. Wedieines as 
are intended to operate immediately, and which do not 
need to be frequently repeated; as purges, vomits, and a 
few others, which are to be taken at one doſe. Where a 
medicine requires to be uſed for any length of time, it is 
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better to make up a larger quantity of it at once, which 


Janet: both trouble and expence. 
FIT g) Anodyne Draught. 


Take of liquid laudanum, twenty drops; ſimple cinna- 
patho an ounce z 1 of Poppien,. two drams, Mix 
them N 

In exceſſive pain, where bleeding is not 186 Buß and in 
great reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may be taken with 
advantage. 

Diuretic Draught. 

Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples; ſyrup of poppies, 

two drams; ſimple einnamon-Water and common water, of 


each an ounce, 
This 
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This draught is of ſervice in an obſtruction or "Galigiency 
of urine. | 
| Purging Draughts. | 

Take of manna, an ounce; ſoluble tartar, from two to 
three drams. Diſſolve in three ounces of boiling water; to 
which add of Jamaica pepper water, half an ounce.  . ; 
As manna ſometimes: will not fit upon the ſtomach, an 
ounce or ten drams of the bitter purging ſalts, diſſolved in 
four gunces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 
Thoſe who cannot take falts may uſe the foo WIng 
draught : : 
Take of jalap in 1 powder, a ſcruple ; rhubarb, ten gains; ; 
common water, an ounce z aromatic. tincture, ſix drams, 
Mix them, | 


Sweating Draught. 4 
Take ſpirit of mindexexus, one ounce; falt of hartſhorn, 
five grains; ſimple cinnamon-water, and ſyrup of poppies, 
of each half an ounce. Make them into a draught. 
In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught 
is of ſervice, To promote its effects, however, the patient 
ought to drink freely of warm — or of ſome _ 


weak diluting liquor. 
V. omiting Nate 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a ſcruple; water, an 
ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, a dram. Mix them. 
Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add to the above 
half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar, 
| Thoſe who do not chuſe the powder, may rake ten drams 
of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the Wine, 
and an equa] quantity of the ſyrup of ſquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 


© LECTUARIES are generally compoſed of the lighter pow- 

ders, mixed up with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mucilage, 
into ſuch a conſiſtence that the powders may neither ſeparate 
ly keeping, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff for elbe ue 
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They receive chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 

Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of fruit in 
them, ſhould be prepared only in ſmall quantities; as aſtrin- 
gent medicines loſe their virtues by being kept in this form, 
and the pulps of fruits are apt to ferment. 


Electuary for the Dyſentery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces; Locatelli's 
balſam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; 
ſyrup of marſhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and 
aſtringents, without interpoſing purgatives. The purga- 

tive is here joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this 
a very ſafe and uſeful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in 
the title. | 

About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or 
thrice a-day, as the ſymptoms may require. 


Lenitive Elefluary. | 
Take of ſena, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander 
ſeed, alſo in powder, four ounces; pulp of tamarinds, and 
of French prunes, each a pound. Boil up the pulps to the 
conſiſtence of honey; then add to them a quantity of treacle 
equal to the weight of all the other ingredients, and conti- 
nue the boiling for a little longer; afterwards mix in the 
powders, and make an electuary. 
This is an uſeful and 9 laxative. It likewiſe "RG 
as a vehicle for exhibiting more active medicines, as jalap, 
ſcammony, and ſuch like, 


Electuary for the Epilepſy. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce; of pow. 
dered tin, and wild vidertan root, each half an ounce z 
ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. | 

Dr. Mead directs a dram of an electuary ſimilar to this to 
be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the ſpace 
of three months, It will be proper, however, to diſcon- 


tinue 
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tinue the uſe of it for a few days every now and then. I 


have added the powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often pro- 


ceeds from worms. 


Eledtuary for the Gonorrhea. 
Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and rhu- 


barb, in powder, of each two drams; cream of tartar, an 


ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

During the inflammation and tenſion of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, which accompany a virulent gonorrhœa, this n 
laxative may be uſed with advantage. 


The doſe is a dram, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two 


or three times a-day ; more or leſs, as may be neceſlary to 
keep the body gently open. 

An electuary made of cream of tartar and ſimple ſyrup 
will occaſionally ſupply the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone off, che following dea 
may be uſed: 


Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces; balſam of ca- 


pivi, one ounce; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, 
of each two drams ; ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. The doſe is the ſame as of the preceding. 


Eleftuary of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces ; caſca- 
rilla, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an 
electuary. 

In the cure of obſtinate intermittent fevers, the bark is 
aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. In hectic habits, however, it will 
be better to leave out the caſcarilla, and put three drams of 
crude ſal- ammoniac in its ſtead, 


Eledtuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, 
half an ounce; treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an 


electuary. 


A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
a- day. 


*. 
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Electuary for the Palſy. 

Take of powdered muſtard- ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, 
each an ounce ; Iyrup; of ginger, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. | 


A tea-ſpoonful of this may be takeni three or four times 
a-day, 


Eledtuary for the Rheumatiſm. 

Take conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, a a ſufficient quantity to 
make an electuary. | 

In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are nat accompanied 

with fever, a tea-ſpoonful of this electuary may be taken 
twice a-day with conſiderable advantage. 


EMULSIONS 


'MuLsoNs, beſides their uſe as ER Fry are alſo pro- 
per vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which could not 
otherwiſe be conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus 
camphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with Was 


ter into an emulſion. Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and other 


ſimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe rendered miſcible with wa- 
ter by the intervention of mucilages. 


Arabic Emulſi fon. 
Take of ſweet almonds, blanched, one ounce; gum ara- 
bic, half an ounce; double- refined ſugar, fix drams; bar- 
ley-water, two pints. Diſſolve the gum in the barley- 
water warmed; when the water is cold, pour it by little 
and little upon the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat together, 
continuing to grind the whole, that the liquor may grow 
milky; after which it is to be ſtrained through a cloth. 
This emulſion is uſed in ſtranguries and heat of urine, 
ariſing either from a ſharpneſs of the humours, the applica» 
tion of bliſters, or other ſtimulating medicines. 


Camphorated Emulſion, 
Take of camphor, half a dram; ſweet almonds, half a 
dozen ; white ſugar, half. an ounce; mint water, eight 
125 OUNCES, 
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ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds well together in a 
ſtone mortar, and add by degrees the mint water; then ftrain | 
the liquor, and diſſolve in it the ſugar. 

In fevers, and other diſorders which require the ufe of 
camphor, a table-ſpoonful of this emulſion may be taken 
every two or three hours. 


Emuljon of Gum Ammoniac. 
Take of gum ammoniac, two drams; water, eight qun- 
Ces. Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by little 
and little, till it is diſſolved. | 
This emulſion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſeid Wie, 
and promoting expectoration. In obſtinate coughs, two 
ounces of the ſyrup of poppies may be added to it. The 
doſe is two table- ſpoonfuls three or four times a-day. 


Oily Emulſion. 
Take of ſoft water, fix ounces ; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
two drams ; Florence oil, an ounce ; ſhake them well dener 
ther, and add of ſimple ſyrup, half an ounce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulſion is generally of 
| ſervice z but, if the cough proves obſtinate, it will ſucceed 
better when made with the paregoric elixir, inſtead of the 
volatile aromatic ſpirit, A table-ſpoonful of it may be 
taken every two or three hours. 


ET TRACTS. 


XTRA Ts are prepared by boiling the fubject in water, 
and evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a. due con- 
ſiſtence. By this proceſs ſome of the more active parts of | 
plants are freed from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, earthy matter, 
which makes the larger ſhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only menſtruum uſed in the preparation of 
extracts; ſometimes it is joined with ſpirits, and at other 

times rectiſied ſpirit alone is employed for that purpoſe. 
Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
the bark, gentian, jalap, c.; but as they require a trou- 
bleſome and tedious operation, it will be more convenient 
= | for. 


. 


for a private practitioner to purchaſe what he needs of them 
from a profeſſed druggiſt, than to prepare them himſelf. 
Such of them as are generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt 
of ſuch drugs and medicines as are to be kept for private 


practice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


Fonav ndr are generally intended, either to cafe 
pain, by taking off tenſion and ſpaſm; or to brace and 
reſtore the tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are 
applied. The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be an- 
ſwered by warm water, and the ſecond by cold. Certain 
ſubſtances, however, are uſually added to water, with a 
view to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aſtrin- 
gents, &c. We ſhall therefore ſubjoin a few of the moſt 
uſeful medicated fomentations, that people may have it in 
their power to make uſe of them if they chuſe. 


Anodyne Fomentation. 
Take of white poppy heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, 
half an ounce; water, three pints, Boil til one pint is 


| waſted, and ſtrain out the liquor. 


This fomentation, as its title expreſſes, is uſed for relieys 
ing exceſſive pain, 


Aromatic F. omentation, 


Take Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; of red wine, 2 
pint. Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the liquor, 
This is intended, not only as a topical application for 
external complaints, but alſo for relieving the internal parts. 


| Pains of the bowels, which accompany dyſenteries and 


diarrhceas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and 
reachings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting the 
abdomen and region of the ftomach with the warm liquor, 


Common Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, 
of each two ounces; water, two quarts, After a light 


| boiling, pour off the liquor. 


Bandy 
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Brandy or ſpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation 
in ſuch quantity as the particular circumſtances of the caſe 
ſhall require; but theſe are not always neceſſary, 


Emollient Fomentation. 
This is the ſame as the common decoction. 


Strengthening Fomentatiou. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce ; alum, two drams ; ſmiths' forge water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the bark and peel to the conſumption of 
one third; then ſtrain the remaining decoCtion, and 2 
in it the alum. 


This aſtringent liquor i is employed as an external fomen- 


tation to weak parts; it may alſo be uſed internally. 


GARGLES, 

Oweven trifling this claſs of medicines may appear, 
they are by no means without their uſe, They ſel- 
dom indeed cure diſeaſes, but they often alleviate very diſ- 
agreeable ſymptoms ; as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulneſs 
of the tongue and fauces, &c. They are peculiarly uſeful 
in fevers and ſore throats. In the latter, a gargle will ſome- 
times remove the diſorder ; and in the former, few things 
are more refreſhing or agreeable to the patient, than to have 
his mouth frequently waſhed with ſome ſoft detergent gargle. 
One advantage of theſe medicines is, that they are eaſy 
prepared, A little barley-water and honey may be had any 
where; and if to theſe be added as much vinegar as will 
give them an agreeable ſharpneſs, they will make a very 

uſeful gargle for ſoftening and cleaning the mouth. 


Gargles have the beſt effect when injected with a ſyringes 


Attenuating Gargle. 
Take of water, fix ounces; honey, one ounce z nitre, a 
dram and a half. Mix them. 
This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inflamma- 


tory quinſey, or in feyers, for cleaning the tongue and 
fauces. 


Common 
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Common Gargle. 


Take of roſe- water, fix ounces; ſyrup of clove July 
Lowes half an ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſufficient quantity 
to give it an agreeable ſharpneſs. Mix them, 

This gargle, beſides cleanfing the tongue and ns acts 
as a gentle repellent, and will ſometimes remove a ſlight 
quinley. 5 

Detergent Gargi. 

Take of the emollient gargle, a pint; tincture of myrrh, 
an ounce; honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to þe cleanſed, or the excre- 
tion of tough viſcid ſaliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
ſerv! 1c. 


Empollient Gar _ 


Take an ounce of marſhmallow roots, and two or three 


ſigs; boil them in a quart of water till near one 501 of it bg 
| waſted ; then ſtrain out the liquor. 


If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce e of fright of fal- 
ammoniac, be added to the above, it will then be, an ex- 
cceding good attenuafing gargle. 

This 2 is beneficial in fevers w cre the tongue and 


fauces are rough /and parched, to ſoften theſe parts, and 
promote the dicchar ge of ſaliva. 


* 'f <5 


The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obſerves, that, 
in the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 


little beneßt ariſes from the common gargles; that ſuch as 


are of an acid nature do more harm than good, by con- 
tracting t £ cmunctories of the ſaliva and mucus, and thick- 
ening thoſe humours ; - that a decoction of figs in milk. and 
water has a contrary effect, eſpecially if ſome ſal-ammoniac 
be added; by which the ſaliva is made thinner, and the 
glands brought to ſecrete more freely; a circumſtance al- 


Ways conducive to the cure. 


INFUSIONS. 
FGETARIL EE yield nearly the fame properties to water 
by infuſion as by decoction; and though they may re- 
quire a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet 


. | iy 
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{t has ſeveral advantages over the other; ſince boiling is 
found to diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic 
ſubſtances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 
principles. 

T he author of the New Diſpenſatory wok that even 
from thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infu- 
ſions may be obtained, by returning the liquor upon fre{h 
quantities of the ſubject, the water loading itſelf more and 
more with the active parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions 
are applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine, as they con- 
tain in a ſmall compaſs the finer, more ſubtile, and active 
principles of vegetables, in a form g miſcible with the 
fluids of the human body. 


Bitter Infuſion. 


Take of gentian root, and tops of the leſſer centaury, 
each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, 
carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two drams. 
Cut them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in a your of 
boiling water. 

For indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken twice or 
thrice a-day, | 
' Infuftm of 1 the Bark, | 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five 
table-ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let | 
them infuſe for two or three days, 

This is one of the beſt preparations of the bark. for 3 
ſtomachs. In diſorders where the corroborating virtues of 
that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be taken. 
two or three times a-day. 


Infuſion of Carduus. 

Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus 
in a pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat; 
then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infuſion may be given, with great benefit, in 

veakneſs of the ſtomach, where the common bitters do not 
agree. 


| 
| 
' 


| 
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agree. It may be flavoured at pleaſure with cinnamon, or 
other aromatic materials, 


Infuſion of Linſud. 


Take of linſeed, two ſpoonfuls; liquorice root, ſliced, 


half an ounce; boiling water, three pints, Let them ſtand 


to infuſe by the fire for ſome TOs and then ſtrain off the 
Nr 

If an ounce of the levies of colts'- foot be added to theſe 
ingredients, it will then be the pecloral infuſiun. Both theſe 
are emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with 
advantage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; 
and in coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt. 


Infuſion of Tamarinds und Sena. 

Take of tamarinds, one ounce; ſena, and cryſtals 
of tartar, each two drams, Let theſe ingredients be infuſed 
four or five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards let 
the liquor be ſtrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic 
tin&ture- added to it, Perſons who are eaſily purged may 


leave out either the tamarinds, or the cryſtals of tartar, 


This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may 


be taken every half hour till it operates. 


This ſupplies the place of the decotion of tamarinds and 


Spaniſh Infuſion. 

Take of Spaniſh juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an ounce 
falt of tartar, three drams. Infuſe in a quart of boiling 
water for a night. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce 
and a half of the ſyrup of poppies, 

In recent colds, coughs, and obſtructions of the breaſt, 
a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken with advantage 
three or four times a-day. 


Infuſion for the Palſy. 
Take of horſe-radiſh root, ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed, bruiſed, 
each four ounces; outer rind of orange- peel, one ounce. 


ſena. 


Infuſe them in two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſlel, 


for twenty-four hours, 
In 
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In paralitic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimu- 
lating medicine may be taken three or four times a-day, It 
excites the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the 
patient be kept warm, promotes perſpiration, 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoi] 
be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the eee 


en Ju LE PS. 


1 baſis of juleps is common water, or ſome ſimple 

diſtilled water, with one third or one fourth its qua- 
tity of diſtilled ſpirituous water, and as much ſugar or ſyrup 
as is ſufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is 
ſharpened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated 
with other medicines fuitable to the intention, 


Camphorated Julep. 

Take of camphor, one dram; gum arabic, half an ounce; . 
double- refined ſugar, an ounce; vinegar, a pint. Grind | 
the camphor with a few-drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, till 
it grows ſoft; then add the gum, previouſly reduced to a 
mucilage with equal its quantity of water, and rub them 
together till they are perfectly united. To this mixture add, 
by little and little, the vinegar with he fugar diſſol ved in it, 


ſitill continuing the trituration. 


In hyſterical and other complaints where camphor is pro- 


per, this julep may be taken in the doſe of a Ipoonful or a 
as often as the ſtomach will bear it. | 


Cordial Fulep, 

Take of ſimple cinnamon-water, four ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper water, two ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, and 
compound ſpirit of lavender, of each two drams ; ſyrup of 
orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them, ; 

This 1s given ip the doſe of two fpoonfuls three or four 
times a- day, in diſorders accompanied with great weakneſs 


and depreſſion of ſpirits. 
Expectorating Fulep. 
Take of the emulſion of gum ammoniac, four ounces ; 
ſyrup of ſquills, two ounces, Mix them. 


In 
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In coughs, aſthmas, and obſtructions of the breaſt; two 
_ table-ſpoonfuls of this julep may be a> twice or thrice 


a-day. 

Muſe Plep: 
Rub half a dram of muſk well together with half an ounce 
of ſugar, and add to it, gradually, of ſimple cinnamon and 
pepper-mint water, each two ounces ; of the volatile. aro- 
matic ſpirit, two drams. 
In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convul- 
ſions, and other ſpaſmodic affections, two table-ſpoonfuls 
of this julep may be taken every two or three hours. 


Saline Fulep. 


Diſſolve two drams of ſalt of tartar in three ounces of freſh 
lemon-juice, ſtrained ; when the efferveſcence is over, add, 
of mint water, and common water, each two ounces ; of 
ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. 5 

This removes fickneſs at the ſtomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes perſpiration, and is of conſiderable ſervice in 
m—_ clpectaly of the inflammatory kind. 


Vomiting Julep. 


Diſſolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of 
water, and add to it half an ounce. ;Df the hs of clove 
July-flowers. _ 
In the beginning of fevers, where there ! is no topical i in- 
flammation, this julep may be given in the doſe of one table- 
ſpoonful eyery hour till it operates. Antimonial vomits 
ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of. the ſtomach, but 
likewiſe to promote the different excretions. Hence they 
are found in , fevers to have nearly the ſame effects 4s 


Dr. Pames's ner 
MIXTURE 8. 


Mixruxk differs from a julep in this reſpect, that it 
receives into its compoſition not only ſalts, extracts, 
and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, 
powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved. A 
mixture is ſeldom either an elegant or agreeable medicine. 
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It is nevertheleſs neceſſary. Many perſons can take a mix- 
ture who are not able to ſwallow a bolus or an electuary. 


Aſtringent Mixture. 

Take ſimple einnamon· water and common water, of each 
three ounces; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a 
half; Japonic confection, half an ounce. Mix them. 

In dyſenteries which are not of long ſtanding, after the 


neceſſary evacuations a ſpoonful or two.of this mixture may. 


be taken every four hours, interpoſing every ſecond or third 
day a doſe of rhubarb; 
Diuretic Mixture. 
Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of ſquills, fix 


drams ; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce; lyrup of gins 
ger. an ounce and a half. Mix them. 


n obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of 


this mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day, 


Laxative abſorbent Mixture. 
Rub one dram of magneſia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them 


three ounces of common water; ſimple Sennen we, 
and ſyrup of ſugar, of each one ounce. 


As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with aridities, 


this mixture may either be given with a view to correct theſe, 
or to open the body. A table- ſpoonful may be taken for a 
doſe, and repeated three times a-day. To a very young 
child half a ſpoonful will be ſufficient. 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the doſe may 
either be increaſcd, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled, 

This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines for 
children with which I am acquainted, 


Saline Mixture. 


Diſſolve a dram of the ſalt of tartar in four ounces of boil- 
ing water; and when cold, drop into it ſpirit of vitriol till 
the efferveſcence ceaſes; then add, of peppermint water, 


two ounces ; ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. I 
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Where freſh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may 
3 ſupply the place of the ſaline julep. 


Squill Mixture. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of 
ſquills, one ounce ; ſyrup of marſhmallows, an Ounce and 
a half, Mix them: ; 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the ſe- 
cretion of urine, proves ſerviceable in aſthmatic and drop- 
ſical habits. A table-ſpoonful ef it may be taken frequently. 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 


OTw1THSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been beſtowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, 
it is beyond a doubt, that the moſt proper application to 
a green wound is dry lint, But, though ointments do not 
heal wounds and ſores, yet they ſerve to defend them from 
the external air, and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be 
neceſſary for drying, deterging, deſtroying proud fleſh, and 
ſuch like, For theſe purpoſes, however, it will be ſufficient 
to inſert only a few of the moſt ſimple forms, as ingredients 
of a more active nature can occaſionally be added to them. 


| Yellow Baſilicum Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe, each 

a quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fire; 

then add, of hogs' lard prepared, one pound. Strain the 
ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanſing and healing 

wounds and ulcers. 


Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax and cala- 
mine ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. Melt the wax 
with the oil, and as ſoon as the mixture begins to grow ſtiff, 
ſprinkle in the calamine, keeping them conſtantly ſtirring 
together till quite cold. Dy 
This 


OINTMENTS, Se. 


This ointment, which is commonly known by the name 


of Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application i in burns 


and excoriations, from whatever cauſe, 


Emollient Ointment, 

Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint and: 2 
half; yellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a 
quarter of a pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle 
fire; then mix in the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment, 

This ſupplies the place of Althea Ointment, It may be 
uſed for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


Eye Ointments. 


Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, 


two drams ; tutty prepared, one ounce. Melt the wax with 
the lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the tutty, 
continually ſtirring them till the ointment is cold. | 
This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better 
conſiſtence, if two or three drams of camphor be rubbed up 
with a little oil, and intimately mixed with it. 
 .Smellie's Eye Ointment, 
Take of camphor, and calamine ſtone levigated, each ſix 
drams; verdegris, well prepared, three drams; hogs lard, 
and mutton ſuet prepared, of each two ounces, Rub the 
camphor well with the powders; afterwards mix in the lard 
and ſuet, continuing the triture till they be perfectly united, 
This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the 
eyes. It ought, however, to be uſed with caution, when 
the eyes are much inflamed or very tender, 


Iſſue Ointment. 


Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, in 


four ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment. 


This ointment is chiefly intended for drefing bliſters, 1 in 


order to keep them open during pleaſure. 


Ointment of Lead. 


Take of olive oil, half a pint ; white wax, two ounces ; 


- 


ſugar of lead, three drams. Let the ſugar of lead, re- 
duced into a fine powder, be rubbed up with ſome part of 
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the oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oi and wax, 
previouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them till 
quite cold. | | 

This cooling and gently aſtringent ointment may be uſed 
in all caſes where the intention is to dry and ſkin over the 
part, as in ſcalding, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment. 

Take of quickſilver, two ounces; hogs' lard, three oun- 
ces; mutton ſuet, one ounce. Rub the u leer with an 
ounce of the hogs' lard, in a warm mortar, till the globules 
be perfectly extinguiſhed; then rub it up with the reſt of the 
lard and the ſuet, previouſly melted together, 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mer- 
cury into the blood by being rubbed upon the {kin, 


Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs” lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers of 
ſulphur, an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, two 
drams; eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them 
into an ointment, 

This ointment rubbed upon the parts affected will gene= 
rally cure the itch. It is both the ſafeſt and belt application 
for that purpoſe, and, when made in this way, has no diſ- 
agrecable ſmell. 

White Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and ſpermaceti, 
of each three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly ſtirring together, till quite 


cold. 


If two drams of camphor, previouſly rubbed with a ſmall 
quantity of oil, be added to the ow, it will make the White 
camphorated Gee 

White Liniment. 

This is made in the ſame manner as the white ointment, | 
two thirds of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in caſes of excoriation, 
where, on account of the largeneſs of the ſurface, the oint- 


ments with lead or calamine might be improper, 
Liniment 
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Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces; liquid lauda- 
num, half an ounce, Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them well together. 


Velatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; ſpirit of hartſhorn, half 


an ounce. Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit and ol 
will be more efficacious, where the patient s ſkin is able to 
bear it, 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, a piece of flannel moiſtened with this liniment, and 
applied to the throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, 
is one of the moſt efficacious remedies; and that it ſeldom 
fails, after bleeding, either to leſſen or carry off the com- 
plaint. | 
5 Camphorated Oil. 

Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence 
oil, in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diſſolved. 

This antiſpaſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſtinate rheu- 
matiſms, and in ſome other caſes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. 


„ 


EpicixkEs which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 


diſagreeable taſte, or ſmell, makes it neceſſary that 


they ſhould be concealed from the palate, are moſt com- 
modiouſly exhibited in this form. No medicine, however, 
that is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into 


pills, as they often lie for a conſiderable time on the ſto- 


mach before they are diſſolved, ſo as to produce any effect. 
As the ingredients which enter the compoſition of pills 
are generally ſo contrived that one pill of an ordinary ſize 


may contain about five grains of the compound, in men- 


tioning the doſe, we ſhall only ſpecify the number of pills 
to be taken'; as, one, two, three, Sc. as 
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Es Compoſing Pill 


Take of ſtrained opium, one grain; Caſtile ſoap, enough 
to make an ordinary ſized pill. 2 

When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, 
this pill may be taken, and repeated as occaſion requires. 


Fetid Pill, 
Take of aſſafœtida, half an ounce; gum myrrh and 
Caſtile ſoap, of cach two drams; ſoccotorine aloes, one 
dram ; ſimple ſyrup, enough to make them into pills. 
In hyſteric complaints, attended with coſtiveneſs, two or 
three of theſe pills may be taken twice a-day, with conſi- 
derable advantage. 


Hemlock Pill, 


Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and add- 
ing to it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the 
dried leaves, form it into pills. 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain ta 
ſeveral drams in the day. The beſt method, however, of 
uſing theſe pills, is to begin with ane or two, and to in- 
creaſs the doſe gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, 
without any remarkable degree of ſtupor or giddineſs. | 


Mercurial Pull, 


Take of purified quickſilver and honey, each half an 
ounce. Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules 
of mercury are perfectly extinguiſhed ; then add, of Caſtile 
ſoap, two drams; powdercd liquorice, or crumb of bread, a ſuf- 
iicient quantity to give the maſs a proper conſiſtence for pills. 

When ſtrongef mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity 
of quickſilver may be doubled. 

The doſe of theſe pills is different according to the inten= 
tion with which they are glven. As an alterant. two or 
three may be taken daily, To raiſe a Glivation, four or 
five will be neceſſary, 

1 qual parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made 
into a maſs, with a ſufficient quantity of {imple ſyrup, will 
make a Mercurial purging Pill, 
Moreurial 
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Mercurial ſublimate Pill. 


Diſolve fiſteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate of mer- 
cury in two drams of the ſaturated ſolution of crude ſal- 
ammoniac, and make it into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with 
a, ſufficient quantity of the crumb of bread, This maſs 
muſt be formed into one hundred and twenty pills, 

This pill, which is the moſt agreeable form of exhibiting 
the ſublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing 
the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and expelling worms, 
after other powerful medicines had failed *. | 

For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may be taken 
twice a-day; as an alterant three, and for worms two, twice 
a-day, will be ſufficient. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, as it was omitted i in 
its proper place, that the bark of the cabbage-tree has of late 
been found to be a very efficacious medicine againſt worms, 
It is uſed either! in decoction or ſyrup. 


Purging Pill. 


Take of ſoccotorine aloes, and Caſtile ſoap, each two 
drams ; of ſimple Fyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make them 
into pills. 

Four or five of theſe vills will generally prove a ſufficient 
purge, F. of keeping the body gently open, one may be 
taken night and morning. They are reckoned both deob- 
ſtrueht and ſtomachic, and will be found to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of Dr. Anderſon's pills, the pe ingredient of 
which is aloes. 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills 
may be uſed : 

Take extract of . and vitriolated tartar, of each two 


drams; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 
proper conſiſtence for pills. 


See a paper on this fabjea in the Edinburgh Phyſical and 
Literary Eſſays, by the ingenious Dr. John Gardener, | 
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above. 
Sap Pill, or Pill for the Jaundice. 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, one ounce; ſoccotorine aloes and 
anti of jalap, of each one dram. Make them into pills 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. 
Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended 
for the jaundice, which, with the aſſiſtance of proper diet, 
they will often cure. Five or fix of them may be taken 
twice a-day, more or leſs, as is neceſſary to keep the body 
open. It will be proper, however, during their uſe, to 
interpoſe now and then a vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar 
emetic; and a great part of the patient's diet ought to conſiſt 
of raw eggs. Theſe have been found, not only to co- 
operate with medicines, but to be moſt eficacious them- 
| ſelves in the cure of this diſeaſe, which has frequently been 


| known to yield to them, after many medicines had been 
tried 1n vain, 
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Theſe pills may be taken in the ſame quantity as the 


Stomachic Pill. 


Take extract of gentian, two drams; powdered rhubarh 
and vitriolated tartar, of each one dram ; oil of mint, thirty 
drops; fimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 

Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a-day, 


for invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body gently 
open. 
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Sqaill Pills. 

Take powder of dried ſquills, a dram and a half; gum 
ammoniac, and cardamom ſeeds, in powder, of each three 
drams; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 

In dropſical and aſthmatic complaints, two or * of 


theſe pills may be taken twice e a-day, or oftener, if the 
ſtomach will bear them. 
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Strengthening Pill. 


Take ſoft extract of the bark, and falt of ſteel, each half 
an Ounce, Make into pills. 


In - 
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In diſorders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or relaxation 
of the ſolids, as the chloro/is, or green ſickneſs, two of theſe 
pills may be taken three times a-day. | 


FP LAS TENS. 


LAST ERS ought to be of a different conſiſtence, ac- 

cording to the purpoſes for which they are intended, 
Such as are to be applied to the breaſts or ftomach ought to 
be foft and yielding; while thoſe deſigned for the limbs 
ſhould be firm and adhefive. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed for the compoſition of the 
plaſter ; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils 
any valuable qualities, 9 855 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
a plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which makes the baſis of 
ſeveral other plaſters. In boiling theſe compoſitions, a 
quantity of hot water muſt be added from time to time, to 
prevent the plaſter from burning and growing black. This, 
however, ſhould be done with care, leſt it cauſe the matter 
to explode. | 

Common Pliſter. | 

Take of common olive oil, fix pints; litharge reduced to 
a fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them, 
and keeping always about half a gallon of. water in the veſ- 
ſel : after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the 
plaſter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if 
it be of a proper conſiſtence: when that is the caſe, the 
whole may be ſuffered to cool, and the water well preſled 
out of it with the hands, 

This plaſter is generally applied in flight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoft and warm, 
and defends it from the air, which is all that is neceſſary in 
ſuch cafes. Its principal uſe, however, is to ſerve as a baſis 


for other plaſters, ” 
Adbeſroe a 
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Adbeſive Plaſter. 
| Take of common plaſter, half a pound ; of Burgundy 
pitch, a quarter of a pound. Melt them together, 

This plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on other 
dreſſings. 

Anodyne Plaſter. 

Melt an ounce of adheſive plaſter, and, when it is cool- 
ing, mix with it a dram of powdered opium, and the ſame 
quantity of camphor, previouſly. rubbed. up with a little 
oil. 

This plaſter generally gives eaſe in acute pains, eſpecially 
of the nervous kind. 


Bl, Hering Plaſter. 


Take of Burgundy pitch, {1x ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces ; Venice turpentine, nine ounces ; muſtard-ſe2d and 
black pepper, of each half an ounce ; verdegris, one ounce 
Spaniſh flies, ſix ounces, Melt the wax and pitch together; 
then add the turpentine ; afterwards ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, previouſly powdered, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till cold. 

This plaſter ſhould be kept in an ailed bladder, 


Gum Plaſter. 


Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammo- 
niac and galbanum, ſtrained, of each half a pound. Melt 

them together, and add, of Venice turpentine, fix ounces, 
This plaſter is uſed as a 8 and likewiſe for dil 

cuſſing indolent tumours. 


Mercurial Plaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, one pound; of gum ammoniac, 
ſtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when 
cooling, add eight ounces of quickiilver, previoully extin- 
guiſhed by triture with three ounces of hogs' lard. 

This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs ariſing 
from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, and 
other violent tumours, are likewiſe found ſometimes to yield 
to it. 


Stomach 
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Stomach Plaſter. 

Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, 
an ounce and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it 
can be had, one ounce, Melt the plaſter, and mix with it 
the oil; then ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a 

fine powder. 5 

An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft leather; 
and applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice 
in flatulences ariſing from hyſteric and hypochondriac af+ 
fections. A little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few 
drops of the eſſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it 
before it is applied. 


This may ſupply the place of the Antilyſteric Plaſter. 


Warm Plaſter. 0 8 

Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter, two 
drams. Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plaſter is uſeful in the ſciatica and other fixed pains 

of the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for 

ſome time, and to he renewed, at leaſt, once a- week. | 


Wax Plaſter. | 
Take of yellow wax, one pound; white reſin, half 2 
pound; mutton ſuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt 
them together. 
This is generally uſed inſtead of the Melilot Plaſter. 
is a proper application after bliſters, and in other caſes 3 
a gentle digeſtive is neceſſary. 


POWDERS. 
THIS is ane of the ſimpleſt forms in which medicine is 
adminiſtered. Many medicinal ſubſtances, however, 
cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too diſagree- 
able to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 
liquor, as tea or water-gruel, The more ponderous will 
require a more conſiſtent yehicle, as ſyrup, jelly, or ho- 
ney. 2 


Gums, 
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Gums, and other ſubſtances which are difficult to powder, 
ſhould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thoſe 
which are too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ought to be 
ſprinkled during their pulverization with a few drops of any 
proper water. | 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared ly 4 in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely ſtopped, 
Indeed no powders ought to be expoſed to the air, or kept 
too long, otherwiſe their virtues will be in . meaſure 
e 


Aſtringent Powder. 

Take of alum and Japan earth, each two drams. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve 
doſes. 
In an immoderate flow of the menſes, and ah hemor- 
rhages, one of theſe powders may be taken every hour, or 
every half-hour, if the hæmorrhage be violent, 


Powder of Bole. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; 
cinnamon, one ounce; tormentil root and gum arabic, of 
each ſix drams; long pepper, one dram. Let all theſe in- 
gredients be reduced into a powder, 

This warm, glutinous, aſtringent powder, is ; given in 
fluxes, and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are 
neceſſary, in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a dram. 

If a dram of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bole with Opium, which is a medicine of conſiderable effi- 
cacy. It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the former, 
but not above twice or thrice a-day. 


Carminative Powder. 

Take of coriander feed, half an ounce ; ginger, one dram 
nutmegs, half a dram; fine ſugar, a dram and a half, Re- 
duce tnem into a powder for twelve doſes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulences ariſing 
from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſteric and 
hypochondriac perſons are fo liable. It may likewiſe be 
5 given 
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given in ſmall quantities to children in their food, when 
troubled with gripes. | 
Diuretic Powder. 

Take of gum arabic, four ounces; purified nitre, one 
ounce. Pound them together, and divide the whole np 
twenty-four doſes. 

During the firſt ſtage of the je ow diſeaſe, one of theſe | 
cooling powders may be taken three times a- day, with con- 
ſiderable advantage. 


Aromatic Serving. Powder. 

Take of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 

ſugar, each two drams, Let the ingredients be pounded, 

and afterwards mixed well together. 7540 

Where flatulency is accompanied with coſtiveneſs, a tea- 

ſpoonful of this powder may be Wen once or twice a-day, | 
according to circumſtances.. 1211 


Saline lune Rudel 
Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 
dram; purified nitre, half a dram, Make them into a 
powder. . | 
In fevers, and other n diſorders, where it is 
neceſſary to keep the body gently open, one of theſe cooling 
laxative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and repeated 
occaſionally. 


Steel par, 
Take filings of ſteel, and loaf ſugar, of each two oun- 
ces ; ginger, half an ounce, Pound them together. 
In obſtructions of the menſes, and other caſes where ſteel 
is proper, a tea-ſpoonful of this powder may be taken twice 
a-day, and waſhed down with a little wine or water. 


Sudorific Powwacr. 


Take powdered opium, ipecacuanha, and liquorice, of 
each one dram; purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each 
four drams. Mix them well. | 50 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's Powder. 
It is a powerful ſudorific, and may be taken in obſtinate 


rheumatiſms, 
| 
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rheumatiſms, and other caſes where a copious ſweat is to be 


excited, in the doſe of half a dram or two ſcruples. 


- Worm Powder. | 
Take of powdered rhubarb, a ſcruple ; ſcammony ind 


calomel, of each four grains. Rub them together for a doſe. 


This anthelmintic purge may be taken once or twice 

a-week, | 
S SYRUP'S. 

> YRUPS were ſome time ago looked upon as medi- 

cines of conſiderable value. But they are at preſent re- 


| garded chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 


and are ufed for ſweetening draughts, juleps, and mixtures; 


or for reducing the lighter powders into boluſes, pills, and 
electuaries. 1 * 


Syrup of FIRE | 
Take of ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four ounces ; White 
ſugar, four pounds; boiling water, three pints. Steen the 
ginger in the water, in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then boil 
them a little, and ha aving ſtrained the decoction, ſet it by 
to ſettle. Pour off the clear liquor, and add to it the ſugar. 
This agreeable and moderately warm ſyrup is a proper 
vehicle for giving medicines to perſons affected with flatu- 
lences, 
Syrup of Marſhmallows. 


Take of marſhmallow roots; half a pound ; double-refined 


ſugar, two pounds; water, two quarts. Boil the water 


with the roots to one half; when cold, pour off and preſs 
out the decoction, and ſet it by for a night to ſettle ; next 


morning pour off the clear liquor, and, adding to it the ſu- 


gar, boil the whole into three pounds, 
This may ſupply the place of the Pectoral Syrup. 


Syrup of Lemons. 

Take of the Juice of lemons, after it is ſettled and ſtrain- 
ed, one pint; fine ſugar, one pound and three quarters. 
Digolve the ſugar in the juice with the heat of a warm bath. 

The ſyrup of mulberries and raſpberries are made in the 
ſame anner. 6 


Syrup 
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Syrup of Orange peel. 


Take of the yellow rind of freſh Seville oranges, ſix oun- 
ces; boiling water, three pints ; infuſe them for a night in 
a cloſe veſſel; then ſtrain the liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, 
and having youre it off clear from the ſediment, diffolve 
therein twice its weight of white ſugar, previouſly Pow 
dered, ſo as to make it into a ſyrup without boiling. | 


Syrup of Poppies, 

Take of white poppy heads, dried, and cleared from the 
ſeeds, two pounds ; boiling water, twelve pints. Let the 
poppies be ſteeped for one night, and then boiled till one 
half the water is waſted ; ſtrain and ſtrongly preſs -out the 
remainder, and boil it, with the addition of fix pounds of 
white ſugar, till only fix pints of the ſyrup remain, 

An ounce of this ſyrup is reckoned equal in ftrength to a 
grain of opium; but, as its doſe is rather uncertain, we 
would advife the ſyrup to be made with the extract of pop- 
pies ; half an ounce of which will be ſufficient for the quan- 
tity of ſyrup mentioned above, and will bring it much nearer: 
the propoſed ſtrength than can be done by the common me- 
thod : beſides, it is reckened one of the beſt ways of admi- 
Tg opium. 

Simple Syrup. 

This is made by diſſolving in water nearly double its 
weight of fine ſugar, which may be done either with or 
without heat. 

Syrup of Squills. 

Leet an ounce of cinnamon and ginger be ſteeped in a pine: 
and a half of vinegar of ſquills for three days; then ſtrain 
off the liquor, and, adding to it three en of fine gs 
make a ſyrup. | 

A table-ſpoonful of this ſyrup may be taken as often as 
the ſtomach will bear it, for attenuating viſcid pang and. 
promating expectoration. 
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TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, Sc. 


ECTIFIED ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the reſins 

and eſſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts 
theſe active principles from ſundry ſubſtances, which yield 
them to water, either not at all, or only in part. 

It diſſolves likewiſe thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in 
which their peculiar ſmells and taſtes reſide, Hence the 
tinctures prepared with rectified ſpirits form an uſcful and 
elegant claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many of the moſt eſ- 
ſential virtues of ſimples, without being clogged with their 
inert or uſeleſs parts, | 

Water, however, being the proper menſtruum of the 
gummy, faline, and e parts of medicinal ſubſtan= 
ces, it will be neceſlary, in the preparation of ſeveral tinc- 
tures, to make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or a compoſition of 
rectified ſpirit and water. 

Aromatic Tinfure. 

Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 
brandy, without heat, for a few days; then ſtrain alt the 
tincture, 167+ 
his ſimple tincture will ſufficiently anſwer all the Les | 
tions of the more coſtly preparations of this kind, It is 
rather too hot to be taken by itſelf ; but is very proper for 
mixing with ſuch inedicines as might otherwiſe prove too 

cold for the ſtomach. 


Compound Tinture of the Bark, 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange- peel 
and cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be 
powdered, and the other ingredients bruiſed ; then infuſe 
the whole in a pint anda half of brandy, for five or ſix days, 
in a cloſe veſſel; afterwards ſtrain off the tinCture, 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermittent fevers, 
but alſo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially 
towards their decline. | 

The doſe is from one dram to three or four, every fifth or 
ſixth hour. It may be given in any ſuitable liquor, and oc- 
caſionally ſharpened with a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. 

Volatile 
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Velatile fatid Tinfnre. 
Infuſe two ounces of aſſafcætida in one pint of volatile 


aromatic ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, frequently 
ſhaking it; then ſtrain the tincture. 


This medicine is beneficial in hyſteric diſorders, eſpe- | 


cially when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and faintings, 
A tea-ſpoonful of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine; or a 
cup of pennyroyal tea. 


Volatile Tingture of Gum Guaiacum. 

Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile atomatic 
ſpirit, a pint, Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, 
for a few days; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this tincture 
may be taken in a cup of the infuſion of water-trefoil, twiee 
or thrice a- day. 


Tinfure of Black Hellebore. 


Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, 


in a pint of proof ſpirit, for three or four days; then filter 


the tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be 
infuſed along with the roots to give the tincture a colour, 

In ckltru ions of the menſes, a tea- ſpoonful of this tine- 
ture may be taken in a cup of camomile or pennyroyal teaʒ 
twice a- day. 
5 T nfture of Myrrh and Aloes. 

Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, 
one ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, and infuſed 
in two pints of rectified ſpirits, for fix days, in a gentle 
heat; then ſtrain the tincture. 

This is principally. uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrends, It is alſo, 


by ſome, recommended as a proper application to green 


wounds, 

Tinfure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 
Take of crude opium, two ounces ; fpitituous aromatic 
water, and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diſſolve 
the opium, ſliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, fre- 
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quently ſtirring it; afterwards add the ſpirit, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. | 


As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about a grain 
of opium, the common doſe may be from — to thirty 


drops. 


Sacred Tinfure, or Tindture of Hiera Picra. 

Take of ſoccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Virgi- 
nian ſnakeroot and ginget, of each two drams. Infuſe i in a 
pint of mou: ain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a 
week, frequen. / ſhaking the bottle; then ſtrain off the 
tincture. | | 

This. is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid 
and phlegmatic habit ; but is thought to have better effects, | 
taken in fmall doſes as a laxative, 

The doſe as a purge is from one to two ounces, 


Compcund Tinture of Sena. 

Take of ſena, one ounce ; rhubarb, coriander ſeeds, and 
cream of tartar, of each half an ounce, Infuſe them in a 
pint and a half of French brandy for a week; then ſtrain 
the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine ſugar. 

I his is an agrecable purge, and anſwers all the purpoſes 
of the Elixir ſalutis, and of Daffy's Elixir. 

The doſe is from one to two or three ounces, 

Tincture of Spaniſh Flies. 

Take of Spaniſh flies, reduced to a fine powder, two 
ounces; ſpirit of wine, one pint. Infuſe for two or three 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture, 

'This 1s intended as an acrid ſtimulant for external uſe. 


Parts affected with the palſy or chronic rheumatiſm may be 
frequently rUVbed with it. 


JTincture of the Balſam of Tolu. 

Take of the balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; reQi- 
fed ſpirit of wine, a pint. Infuſe in a gentle heat, until 
the balſam is diſſolved; then ftrain the tincture, _ 

This tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam. In 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea-ſpoonful 
| or 


\ 
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or two of it may be taken in a bit of loaf-ſugar. But the 
beſt way of uſing it is in ſyrup. An ounce of the tincture, 


| properly mixed with two pounds of ſimple ſyrup, wall make 


what is commonly called the Balſamic Syrup. 
Tinfure of Roſes. 


Take of red roſes, cleared from the heels, and dried, one 
ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, one dram ; boiling water, two 
pints; de ſugar, two ounces. Mix the acid ſpirit with 
the water, and infuſe the roſes therein for four hours; then 
filter the tincture, and add to it the ſugar. It ought to be 
made in a glaſs or ſtone-ware veſſel. 

A tea- cupful of this gently aſtringent, cooling tincture, 
may be taken in an exceſſive flow of the menſes, vomiting of 
blood, and other hæmorrhages, and repeated occaſionally. 
It makes alſo an exceeding good gargle. 

Piaregoric Elixir. 
Take flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 


drams. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 


for four or five days, frequently TY the bottle; after- 
wards ſtrain the elixir, 

This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium, 
It caſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breath- 
ing, and is uſeful in many diſorders of children, particularly 
the hooping-cough. 

The doſe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops, 


Sacred Elixir. 


Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten drams ; ſoccotorine aloes, 
in powder, ſix drams; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints. Infuſe for two or three 28 
and then ſtrain the elixir. N 


This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from one ouncs 


to an ounce and a half. 


Stomachic Elixir. 

Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaſſao oranges, 
one ounce; Virginian ſnake- root, half an ounce. Let theſe 
ingredients be bruiſed and infuſed, for three or four days, 
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in two vints of French brandy; aſterwards ſtrain out the 
elixir, 


This is an elegant a bitter. In flatulences, in- 
digeſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a 
ſmall glaſs of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe re- 
lieves the gout in the ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe. 


Acid Elixir of Vitriol. 

Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint; oil of vitriol, 
three ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the 555. 
have ſubſided, filter the elixir through paper, in a glaſs 
funnel. 

This is one of the beſt medicines which I know for hyſte- 
ric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulences 
ariſing from a relaxation or debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. It will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated ſtoma- 
chic bitters have no effect. The doſe is from ten to forty 
drops, in a glaſs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter 


_ infuſion, twice or thrice a-day, It ſhould be taken when 
the ſtomach i is moſt empty. 


| Campborated Spirit of Vine. 

Diſſolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified ſpirits. 
This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in 
bruiſes, palſies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and for dee 
gangrenes. | 

The above quantity of camphor, diffolved in half a odd 
of the volatile oily ſpirit, makes Ward's Eſſence. 


Spirit of Mindererus. 
' Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour 6 on 
it gradually diſtilled vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 
This medicine is uſeful in promoting a diſcharge both by 
the ſkin and urinary pafſages. It is alſo a good external ap- 
plication in ſtrains and bruiſes. Sans | 
When intended to raiſe a fweat, half an ounce of it in a 


cup of warm gruel may be given to the em in bed _ 
hour ein! it Has the deſired effect. 


VINE- 


E a 
VINEGARS. 


V InzoAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a 


ſecond fermentation. It is an uſeful medicine both in 


inflammatory and putrid diſorders, Its effects are, to cool 
the blood, quench thirſt, counteract a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate motians of the ſyſtem. It like- 
wiſe promotes the natural ſecretions, and in ſome caſcs ex- 


Cites a copious ſweat, where the warm medicines, called 


alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that ſalutary evacuation, 

Weakneſs, faintings, vomiting, and other hyſteric af- 
fections, are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and noſe, or received into the ſtomach. It is of excellent 
uſe alſo in correcting many poiſonous ſubſtances, when 
taken into the ſtomach; and in promoting their expulſion, 
by the different emunctories, when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an uſeful medicine, but ſerves like- 
wile to extract, in tolerable perfection, the virtues of ſeveral 


other medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the odoriferous flowers 


impart to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful pur- 
pliſh or red colour, It alſo aſſiſts or coincides with the in- 
tention of ſquills, garlic, gum ammoniac, and ſeveral other 
valuable medicines, | | 

_ Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected from every 
thing that is ſold under the name of vinegar, but from ſuch 
as is ſound and well prepared, | 
The beſt vinegars are thoſe prepared from French wines. 


It is neceſſary for ſome purpoſes that the vinegar be diſ- 


tilled ; but as this operation requires a particular chemical 
apparatus, we ſhall not inſert it. | 


Vinegar of Litbarge. 
Take of litharge, half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, two 


pints. Infuſe them together in a moderate heat for three 


days, frequently ſhaking the veſſel; then filter the liquor 
for uſe. , $ | 

This medicine is little uſed, from a general notion of its 
being dangerous. There is reaſon, however, to believe, 
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that the preparatians of lead with vinegar are poſſeſſed of ſome 
valuable properties, and that they may be uſed in many caſes 
with fafety and ſucceſs. 

A preparation of a ſimilar nature with the above has of 
late been extolled by Goulard, a French ſurgeon, as a ſafe 
and extenſively uſeful medicine, which he calls the Extract 
of Saturn, and orders to be made in the following manner: 

Take of litharge, one pound; vinegar made of French 
wine, two pints. Put them together into a glaſed earthen 
pipkin, and let them boil; or, rather ſimmer, for an hour, 
or an hour and a quarter, taking care to ſtir them all the 


while with a wooden ſpatula. After the whole has ſtood to 


ſettle, pour off the liquor which is upon the top into bottles 
for uſe, 


With this extract Goulard makes his vegeto-mineral was 


ter *, which he recommends in a great variety of external 


diſorders, as inflammations, burns: bruiſes, ſprains, ul- 
gers, Ce. | 


He likewiſe prepares with at a number of other forms of 


medicine, as poultices, plaſters, ointments, powders, &c, 


Viinegar of Roſes. 
Take of red roſes, half a pound ; ſtrong vinegar, half a 
gallon, Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel, for ſeveral weeks, in a 
gentle heat; and then ſtrain off the 11quor, 


This is Palneipali uſed as an embrocation for head- 


achs, WC 


Vinegar f Squi, ls, 
Take of dried ſquills, two ounces; diſtilled vinegar, two 
pints. Infuſe for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree 


of heat; afterwards ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it about 


a twelfth part its quantity of proof ſpirits. 

This medicine has good effects in diſorders of the breaſt, 
occaſioned by a load of viſcid phlegm. It is alſo of uſe in 
en caſes, for Penne a diſcharge of urine. 
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The doſe is from two drams to two ounces, according to 
the intention for which it is given, When intended to act 
as a vomit, the doſe ought to be large. In other cafes, it 
mult not only be exhibited in ſmall doſes, but alſo mixed 
with cinnamon-water, or fome other agreeable aromatic li- 
quor, to prevent the nauſea it might otherwiſe occaſion. 


WATERS BY INFUSION, Sc. 


Lime-Water. 

OUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound 

of freſh burnt quicklime; and when the ebullition 
ceaſes, ſtir them well together; then ſuffer the whole 
to ſtand at reſt, that the lime may ſettle, and afterwards 
filter the liquor through paper, which is to be kept in veſ- 
ſels cloſely ſtopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyſter-ſhells i is propared 4 in 
the ſame manner. 

Lime-water is prineipally uſed for the gravel ;. in which 
caſe, from a pint to two or more of it may be drunk daily. 
Externally it is uſed for waſhing foul ulcers, and removing 
the itch, and other deſedations of the ſkin. 


Compound Lime-Mater. 

Take ſhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquo- 
rice root, one ounce; ſaſſafras bark, half an ounce; cori- 
ander ſeeds, three drams; ſimple lime-water, ix pints. 
Infuſe without heat for two days, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. 8 
In the ſame manner may lime-water be impregnated with 
the virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. Such impregna- 
tion not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, 
but alſo a more efficacious medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous 
diſorders, and foulneſs of the blood and juices. 

It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the ſimple water. 


Sublimate Water. 
Diſſolve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in a pint 
of common water. 
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If a ftronger ſolution be wanted, a double or triple 
quantity of ſublimate may be uſed. 
The principal intention of this is to cleanſe foul ulcers, 
and conſume proud fleſh, 
|  Styptic Water. 
Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half; 
water, one pint, Boil them until the ſalts are diſſolved, 


then filter the liquor, and add to it a dram of a oil of 
vitriol. 


This water is uſed for ſtopping bleeding at the ink and 
other hæmorrhages; for which purpoſe cloths or doſſils a 
in it muſt be applied to the part. 


Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and ſtir them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod: after 
they have ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour off the water for 
uſe, 

Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort of the eder 
which has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome medicinal 
virtues. It ſenſibly raiſes the pul, increaſes the ſecretions, 
and ſometimes opens the belly, or occations vomiting. 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the ftomach 
can bear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty 
ſtomach, viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the 
ſame quantity about two hours after breakfaſt and dinner, 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

GREAT number of diftilled waters were formerly kept 

in the ſhops, and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſpenſa- 
tories, But we conſider them chicfly in the light of grateful 
diluents, ſuitable vchicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
or for rendering difguſtful ones more agreeable to the palate 
and ſtomach, We ſhall therefore inſert only a few of 
thoſe which are beſt adapted to theſe intentions. 

The management of a ſtill being now generally under- 
ſtood, it is needleſs to ſpend time in giving « directions for that 
purpoſe, | 
Claes 


SIMPLE _DISTILLED WATERS. +45 
55 Cinnanion Water. 5 
Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, in a gallon 
and a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days; 3 
and then diſtil off one gallon. 


This is an agreeable aromatic water, poſſeſſing in a high 
degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the ſpice. 


Pennyroyal Water. 
Take of pennyroyal leaves, dtied, a pound and a half; 
water, from a gallon and a half to two gallons, Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. 
This water poffeſſes, in a colffdceable degree, the ſmell, 
taſte, and virtues of the plant. It | is en in mixtures and 
juleps to hyſteric patients. E 
An infuſion of the herb in boiling water anſwers nearly 
the ſame purpoſes. 
Peppermint Water. _ 
This i is made in the ſame manner as the preceding, 


Spearmint Water. " 

T his may alſo be l! in the ſame Way 2s the pennye 
royal water. 

Both theſe are uſeful . wann and will fome 
times. relieve vomiting, eſpecially when it proceeds from 
indigeſtion, or cold viſcid phlegm. - They are likewiſe uſe- 
ful in ſome colicky complaints, the gout in the ſtomach, 
&c, particularly the peppermint water, 

An infuſion of the 125 plant i is frequently found to hw 
the ſame effects as the diſtilled water, 


Roſe Water. 


Take of roſes freſh gathered, fix e witer, two 
gallons. Diſtil off one gallon. 


This water is principally valued on account- 6f its fine 
flavour. | 
Ol! 6 Jamaica Pepper Waters 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; waters, 2 a gallon 
and a halt. Diſtil off one gallon, 
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This is a very elegant diſtilled water, and may in moft 
caſes ſupply the place of the more coſtly ſpice waters. 


'SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 


Spirituous Cinnamon Weter. 
"TAKE of cinnamon, , one pound; proof ſpirit, and 
common water, of each one gallon. Stecp the cin- 
namon in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off one gallon. 


Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; proof ſpirit, three 
gallons ; water, two gallons. Diſtil off three bebe, 
This is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, and may ſupply 
the place of the Aromatic Mater. 


W-H-E TY 'S, 
Alum Whey. 
OIL two drams of powdered alum in a pint of milk til} 
it is curdled ; then ſtrain out the whey. | 
This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the 
menſes, and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine, 
The doſe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the 


ſtomach will bear it, three times a-day. If it ſhould occa- 
len vomiting, it may be diluted. 


Muſtard V hey. 


Take milk, and water, of each a pint; bruiſed muſtard- 
ſeed, an ounce and a half. Bojl'them together till the curd 
is perfectly ſeparated; afterwards ſtrain the whey through a 
cloth. 

This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt effi- 
cacious method of exhibiting muſtard, It warms and invi- 
gorates the habit, and promotes the different ſceretions. 
Hence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, it will often ſup- 
ply the place of wine. It is alſo of uſe in the chronic 
rheumatiſm, palſy, dropſy, Sc. The addition of a little 
ſugar will render it more agrecable, | 

The doſe is an ordinary tea-cupful four or fret times a- 1 


e | Scorbutic 
| | | 
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Scorbutic Mey. 5 
This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the ſcorbutie 


juices in a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is 


to be expected from eating the plants, chan from their ex- 
preſſed juices. 


The ſcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, 
den ſcurvy-graſs, and WAyot=crolien. 


WINE S. 


N 


ER 


THE effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote 


perſpiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the ſpirits. 
The red wines, belides theſe effects, have an aſtringent qua- 


lity, by which they ſtrengthen, the tone of the ſtomach and 


inteſtines, and by this means prove ſerviceable i in reſtraining 
immoderate ſecretions. 


The thin ſharp wines have a different tendency. They 


paſs off freely by the different emunctories, and gently open 


the body, The effects of the full-bodied wines are, how- 
ever, much more durable than thoſe of the thinner. 

All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and do not 
paſs off freely. Hence they: will heat the body more than 
an equal quantity of any other wine, though it ſhould. can- 
tain fully as much ſpirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, it muſt appear to be 
an excellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to ſay the yi, 
it is worth all the reſt put together. 

But to anſwer this er. it muſt be ſound and good. 
No benefit is to be expected from the common traſh chat! is 
often ſold by the name of wine, without poſſeſſing one drop 
of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarely 
obtained genuine than wine. | 
Wine is not only uſed as a medicine, but is alſo employed 
as a menſtruum for extracting the virtues of other medicinal 
ſubſtances; for which it is not ill adapted, being a com- 
pound of water, inflammable ſpirit, and acid; by which 
means it is enabled to act upon vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and alſo to diſſolve ſome bodies of the metallic kind, 
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ſo as to et be coma itſelf with their virtues, as ſteel, anti- 


mony, Cc. 


Autbelmint hic Wine. 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-ſeed, an ounce: 
Bruiſe them, and infuſe without heat in two pints of red 


port wine, for a few days; then ftrain off the wine. 


Ass the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are al- 
ways debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſervice- 
able: it muſt, however, have Kill better effects when joined 
with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the above 
form. 
A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Bitter Wine. 5 


Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon- peel, freſh, 


each one ounce; long pepper, two drams; mountain wine, 


two pints, Infuſe without heat for a week, and ſtrain out 


the wine for uſe, 


In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or in- 
digeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may. be taken an hour before 
dinner and ſupper. | 

Tpecacuanha Vine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain 
wine, a pint. Infuſe for three or four days; then filter the 
tincture. 

This is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well for ſuch 
perſons as cannot ſwallow the powder, or whoſe ſtomachs 
are too irritable to bear it. 

The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 


Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 


Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, 


of each two drams; Rheniſh wine, two pints. Infuſe for 


three or four weeks, frequently ſhaking the bottle ; then 
paſs the wine through a filter. | 
In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of iron 
may be taken, in the doſe of half a wine-glaſs twice or thrice 
a-day. 


1 8 | The 


The medicine would probably be as good if made with 
Liſbon wine, ſharpened with half an ounce of the cream of 
tartar, or a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol. 


Stomachic Wine. 

Take of Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, an ounce 
cardamom ſeeds, and orange-peel, bruiſed, of each two drams. 
Infuſe in a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine for five or 
fix days; then ſtrain off the wine. 

This wine 1s not only of ſervice in e and debility of of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a pre- 
ventive, by perſons liable to the intermittent fever, or who 
reſide in places where this diſeaſe prevails. It will be of uſe 
| likewiſe to thoſe who recover ſlowly after fevers of any kind, 
as it afliſts digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour 

of the ſyſtem, 


A glaſs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
THE END. 


23 JV60 


E R R A T A. 


Ts 232. line 3. for foot, read ſood. 

— 305. —— 9. from the bettom, for invaſion, read leer 
— 328. — 12. fer of, read or. 

— 333. — 10. from the bottom, for lay ing, read lying. 


— 383. for CHAP. XXXIII. read XXXIV. 
— 389, — 9. from the bottom, for or, read of. 
— 495. for C HAP. XLV. read XLIV. 


— 695. — 7, for malt, read malt liquor. | 
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BO ORS printed for T. CA DELL 
in the Strand. 


EE Scats and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, inveſtigated by 
Anatomy, in Five Books, containing a great Variety 
of Diſſections, with Remarks. To which are added, very 
accurate and copious Indexes of the principal Things and 
Names therein contained, tranſlated from the Latin of John 
Baptiſt Morganni, Chief Profeſſor of Anatomy, and Preſi- 
dent of the Univerſity of Padua. By Benjamin Alexander, 
MD:-.4vyols2k:38 


A Methodical Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic. By David Macbride, M. D. 11. 45. | 


A Treatiſe on the Kenkcough (commonly called the 
Hooping Cough) with an Appendix, containing an Ac- 
count of Hemlock and its Preparations, By William Butter, 
M. D. 38. ſewed. 


* * In the above Treatiſe is diſcovered a certain and ſafe 
"Remedy for this Diſeaſe, 


A Full and Plain Account of the Gout, from whence will 
be clearly ſeen the Folly, or the Baſeneſs of all Pretenders 
to the Cure of it, in which every Thing material by the 


beſt Writers on that Subject is taken Notice of; and ac- 


companied with ſome new and i important Inſtructions for its 


Relicf, which the Author's Experience in the Gout above 


thirty Years hath induced him to impart. By Ferdinando 
Warner, LL. D. 2d Edition. 58. 


An Engliſh Diſpenſatory, intended for the Uſe of private 


Perſons, as well as for Phyſicians and Apothecaries, &c. 


in One Pocket Volume, 12mo. By John Ball, M. D. 
Author: of the Practice of Phyſic. 3s. 6d. 


An Eſſay on the Diſeaſes moſt fatal to Infants ; to which 
are added, Rules to be obſcrved in the Nurſcry of Children, 
with 


